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* E T TE K-14 
Mie H ARRIET Byxox, To Miſs Lucy SELBY: 
Sunday, April 16. 
a What a blank, my dear But I need 
| not ſay what I was going to ſay. Poor 
Emily! But to mention her grief, is to 


Ds paint my own. 
Lord W. went to Windſor yeſterday. 


A very odd behaviour of Lady Olivia. Mr. Beau- 


champ went yeſterday, and offered to attend her to any 
of the public places, at her pleaſure ; in purſuance of 
Sir Charles's reference to him, to do all in his power 
to make England agreeable to her: And ſhe thought 
fit to tell him before her aunt, that the thanked him for 
his civility; but ſhe ſhould not trouble him during her 
ſtay in England: She had gentlemen in her train; and 
one of them had been in England before. 
He left her in diſguſt. 


Lady L. making her a viſit 1 in the evening, ſhe told 
her of Mr. Beauchamp's offer, and of her anſwer. 
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The gentleman, ſaid ſhe, is a polite and very agreeable 
man; and this made nie treat his kind offer with abrupt. 
neſs: For I can hardly doubt your brother's view in it. 
corn his view: And if I were ſure of it, perhaps! 
mould find a way to make him repent of the indig- 
nity. Lady L. was ſure, ſhe ſaid, that neither ber 


brother, nor Mr. Beauchamp, had any other views than 


to make England as agreeable to her as poſſible. 
"Be this as it may, madam, ſaid ſhe, I have no ſer- 
vice for Mr. Beauchamp: But if your Ladyſhip, your 
Siſter, and your two Lords, will allow me to cultivate 
your friendſhip, you will do me honour. Dr. Bart. 
lett's ee will be very agrecable to me likewiſe, 
as often as he will give it me. To Mails Jervois 1 
lay ſome little claim. IT would have had her for my 
companion in Italy; but your cruel brother—No 
more, however, of him. Your Engliſh beauty too, I 
admire her : But, poor young creature, I admire her 
the more becauſe I can pity her. I ſhould think my- 
{elf very happy to be better acquainted with her. 
Lady L. made her a very polite anſwer for herſelf 


and her ſiſter, and their Lords: But told her, that! 


was very ſoon to ſet out for my own abode in North 


hamptonſhire; and that Dr. Bartlett had ſome com- 
ons, which would oblige him, in a day or two, to. 
go to Sir Charles's ſeat in the country. She herſelf 


offered to attend her to Windſor, and to every other 
place, at her command. 


| * 2 = 
Lavy L. took notice of her wriſt being bound 
round with a bread black ribband, and aſked, It it 


were hurt? A kind of itrain, faid ſne. But you little 


imagine how it came; and muſt not aſk. 
his made Lady L. curious. And Olivia requeſt- 


ing that Emily might be allowed to breakfaſt with her 


11 is morning; the has bid the dear girl endeayou! 


45 In! 


to lnow how it came, if it fell in her way : For 


Olivia reddened, and looked up, with a kind of con- 
ſciouſneſs, 
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Let. I. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 2 
ſciouſneſs, to Lady L. when ſhe told her that ſhe mull 
not aſk queſtions about it. 

Lady G. is very earneſt with me to give into the 
town diverſions for a month to come: But I have 
now no defire in my heart ſo ſtrong, as to throw my- 
ſelf at the feet of my g grandmamma and aunt; and to 
be embraced by my Lucy and Nancy, and all my 
Northamptonſhire Loves. I am only afraid of my 


uncle. He will railly his Harriet; yet only, I know, 


in hopes to divert her, and us all: But my jeſting 
days are over: My fituation will not bear it. Vet 
if it will divert him, let him railly. _ | 

I ſhall be ſo much importuned to fray longer than 
[ ought, or vii ſtay, that I may as well fix a per- 


emptory day at once. Will you, my ever indulgent 


friends, allow me to ſet out for Selby-houſe on F riday 
next? Not on a Sunday; as Lady Betty Williams 


adviſes, for fear of the gdious Waggons. But I have 


been in a different ſchool. Sir Charles Grandiſon, I 
find, makes it a facit rule with him, never to Sg a 
journey on a Sunday; nor, except when in purſu uit of 
works of mercy or nec eflity, to Wel in time of Di- 
vine Service. And this rule he obſerved laſt Sunday, 
tho' he reached us here in the evening. O my grand- 
mamma !—How much is he, what you all are, and 
ever have been !—But he is now purſui ing a work of 
mercy. God ſucceed to him the end of his n 

But why racist? You will aſk. 15 Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon aſhamed to make an open appearance in behalf 
of his Chriſtian duties? He is not. For inſtance; 1 
have never ſeen him fit down at his own table, in the 
abſence of Dr. Bartlett, or ſome o el clergyman, but 
he himſelf ſays grace; and that with ſuch an eaſy dig- 
nity, as commands cvery one's reverence ; and whi Wy iS 
ſucceeded by a chearfulneſs that looks as if he were the 
better pleaſed for having ſhewn a thankful heart. 

Dr; Partlett has alſo told me, that he gn and 


— 


ends every day, either in his Chamber, or in his Study, 
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4 THE HISTORY OF Vol. 4. 
in a manner worthy of one who is in earneſt in his 
Chriſtian profeſſion. But he never frights gay com- 
pany with grave maxims. I remember, one day, 
Mr. Grandifon aſked him, in his abſurd way, Why 
he did not preach to his company now-and-then ? 
Faith, Sir Charles, ſaid he, if you did, you would 
reform many a poor ignorant ſinner of us; fince you 
could do it with more weight, and more certainty of 
attention, than any parſon in Chriſtendom. 

It would be an affront, ſaid Sir Charles, to the un- 
derſtanding, as well as education, of a man who took 
rank above a peaſant, in ſuch a country as this, to 
ſeem to queſtion whether he knew his general duties, 
or not, and the neceſſity of practiſing what he knew 
of them. If he ſhould be at a loſs, he may once a 
week be reminded, and his heart kept warm. Let you 
and me, couſin Everard, ſhew our conviction by our 

ractice; and not invade rhe clergyman's province. 

.. that Mr. Grandiſon ſhewed his con- 
viction by his bluſhes; and by repeating the three 
little words, 2 % and me! Sir Charles. 
| Sunday Evening. 

O My dear friends! I have a ſtrange, a ſhocking 
piece of intelligence to give you! Emily has juſt been 
with me in tears : She begged to ſpeak with me in 
private, When we were alone, ſhe threw her arms 
about my neck: Ah, madam ! ſaid ſhe, I am come 
to tell you, that there is a perſon in the world that 
I hate, and muſt and will hate, as long as I live. 
It is Lady Olivia. —Take me down with you into 
Northamptonſhire, and never let me ſee her more. 

J was ſurpriſed. 

O madam ! I have found out, that ſhe would, on 
Thurſday laſt, have killed my guardian. 

I was aſtoniſhed, Lucy. 

They retired together, you know, madam : My 
guardian came from her, his face in a glow; and he 
{ent in his ſiſter to her, and went not in himſelf til! 

after⸗ 


Let. 1. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 5 


afterwards. She would have had him put off his 
journey. She was enraged becauſe he wou:d not ; 
and they were high together; and at laſt the pulled 
out of her ſtays, in fury, a poniard, and vowed to 
plunge it into his heart. He ſhould never, ſhe ſaid, 
jee his Clementina more. He went to her. Her 
heart failed her. Well it might, you know, madam. | 
He ſeized her hand. He took it from her. She 
ſtruggled, and in ſtruggling her wriſt was hurt; 
that's the meaning of the broad black ribband !— 
Wicked creature! to have ſuch a thought in her 
heart !/—He only laid, when he had got it from her, 
Unhappy, violent woman |! I return not this inſtru- 
ment of miſchiet! You will have no uſe for it in 
England And would not let her have it again. 
I ſhuddered. O my dear, ſaid I, he has been a 
ſufferer, we are told, by good women; but this is 


not a good woman. But can it be true? Who in- 


formed you of it? 


Lady Maffei herſelf. She thought that Sir Charles 
muſt have ſpoken of it: And when ſhe found he had 
not, ſhe was ſorry ſhe had, and begged I would not tell 
any-body : But I could not keep it from you. And ſhe 
lays, that Lady Olivia is grieved on the remembrance 
of it; and arraigns herſelf, and her wicked paſſion; and 
the more, for his noble forgiveneſs of her on the ſpot, 
and recommending her after wards to the civilities of his 
Siſters, and their Lords. But I hate her for all that. 
Poor unhappy Olivia! ſaid I. But what, my 
Emily, are we women, who ſhould be the meekett 
and tendereſt of the whole animal creation, when we 


| ere way to paſſion! But it ſhe is ſo penitent, let not 


the ſhocking attempt be known to his Siſters, or their 
Lords. I may take the liberty of mentioning it, in 
firi confidence [Obſerve that, Lucy] to thoſe from 
whom J keep not any ſecret: But let it not be di- 
vulged to any of the relations of Sir Charles. Their 
deteſtation of her, which muſt follow, would not be 

8 1 Son- 


6 THE HISTORY OF Vol. ah 
concealed; and the unhappy creature, made deſperate, 
might W ho knows what ſhe might do ? 

The dear girl ran on upon what might have been 
the conſequence, and what a loſs the world would 
have had, if the horrid fact had been perpetrated. 
Lady Maffei told her, however, that had not her heart 
relented, ſhe might have done him miſchief; for he 
was too raſh in approaching her. She fell down on her 
knees to him, as ſoon as he had wreſted the poniard 
from her. 1 forgive, and pity you, madam, faid he, 
with an air that had, as Olivia and her aunt have recol- 
lected ſince, both majeſty and compaſſion in it: But he. 
would withdraw. Yet, at her requeſt, ſent in Lady L. 
to her; and, going into his Study, told not even Dr. 
Bartlett of it, tho' he went to him there immediately. 

From the conſciouſneſs of this violence, perhaps, 
the Lady was more temperate afterwards, even to the 
very time of his departure. 

. 

LoRPD bleſs - me, What ſhall I do? 1 N. . 
ſent a card to let me know, that ſhe will wait upon 
Mrs. Reeves and me to-morrow to breakfaſt. She 
comes, no doubt, to tell me, that Sir Charles having 
no thoughts of Harriet Byron, Lord D. may have 
hopes of ſucceeding with her: And perhaps her Lady- 
ſhip will plead Sir Charles's recommendation and in- 
tereſt in Lord D's favour. But ſhould this plea be 
made, good Heaven give me patience! I am afraid! 
ſhall be uncivil to this excellent woman. 


Oo EE © 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


Monday, April 17. 
= 2 HE Counteſs is juſt gone. 
Mr. Reeves was engaged before to en 
with Lady Betty Williams; and we were only Mrs. 


Reeves, Lady D. and I. 


My heart aked at her entrance; and every moment 


Mili 


Let. 2. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 7 
ſtill more, as we were at breakfaſt, Her looks, I 
thought, had ſuch particular kindneſs and meaning in 
them, as ſeemed to expreſs, Tou have no hopes, 
« Mils Byron, any-where elſe; and I will have; you 
to be mine.“ 

But my ſuſpenſe was over the moment the tea- hy e 
was removed. I ſee your confuſion, my dear, faid 
the Counteſs [Mrs. Reeves, you muſt not 55 ave K 
and I have ſat in pain for you, as I ſaw it increafe. 
By this I know that Sir Charles Grandiſon has been as 
good as his word. Indeed I doubted not but he wouid. 
I don't wonder, my dear, that you love him. He is 
the fineſt man in his manners, as well as perſon, that 
Jever ſaw. A woman of virtue and honour cannot 
but love him. But I need not praiſe him to you; nor 
to you, neither, Mrs. Reeves; I ſee that. 

Now you muſt know, proceeded ſhe, that there is 
an alliance propoſed for my ton, of which I think very 
well; but ſtill ſhould have thought better, had I never 
72 you, my dear. I have rallced to my Lord about 

: You know I am very deſirous to have him mar- 
ried. His anſwer was; I never can think of any pro- 
poſal of this nature, while I have any hope that I can 
make myſelf acceptable to Miſs Byron. 

What think you, my Lord, faid J, if I ſhould di- 
rectly apply to Sir Charles Grandithn to know his 
intentions; and whether he has any hoves of obtain- 
ing her favour ? He is faid to be the moſt unreſerved 
of men. He knows our characters to be as unex- 
ceptionable as his own ; and that our alliance cannot 
be thought a diſcredit to the Grit ally 1 in the king- 
dom. Te is a free queſtion, I own; as I am uvac- 
quainted with him by perſon : But ne is ſuch a man, 
chat methinks I can take pleaſure in addreſſing my ſelf 
to him on any ſubject. 

My Lord ſmiled at the freedom of my motion; 
but not diſapproving it, I directly went to Sir Carles, 
and, after due compliments, told him my buſinels. 
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The Counteſs ſtopt. She is very penetrating. She 
looked at us both. | | | 

Well, madam, ſaid my couſin, with an air of cu- 
rioſity Pray, your Ladyſhip— | 

I could not ſpeak for very impatience— 

I never heard in my life, ſaid the Counteſs, ſuch a 
fine character of any mortal, as he gave you. He 
told me of his engagements to go abroad as the very 
next day. He highly extolled the Lady for whole 
ſake, principally, he was obliged to go abroad; and he 
ipoke as highly of a brother of hers, whom he loved 
as if he were his own brother; and mentioned very 
affectionately the young Lady's whole family. 

God only knows, ſaid he, what may be my de- 
© ſtiny!—As generoſity, as juſtice, or rather as Pro- 

< vidence, leads, I will follow.“ = 

After he had generouſly opened his heart, proceeded 
the Counteſs, I aſked him, If he had any hope, ſhould 
the foreign Lady recover her health, of her being his? 

I can promiſe myſelf nothing, ſaid he. I go over 
without one ſelfiſh hope. If the Lady recover her 
health, and her brother can be amended in His, by 
< the aſſiſtance I ſhall carry over with me, I ſhall have 
joy inexpreſſible. To Providence ] leave the reſt. 
The reſult cannot be in my ewn power.” 

Then, Sir, proceeded the Counteſs, you cannot in 
honour be under any engagements to Miſs Byron ? 

I aroſe from my ſeat. Whither, my dear ?—I 
have done, if J oppreſs you. I moved my chair behind 
hers, but ſo cloſe to hers, that I leaned on the back 
of it, my face hid, and my eyes running over. She 
ſtood up. Sit down again, madam, ſaid I, and pro- 
ceed—Pray proceed. You have excited my curioſity, 

Only let me ſit here, unbeeded, behind you. 
Pray, madam, faid Mrs. Reeves (burning alfo with 
curioſity, as ſhe has ſince owned) go on; and indulge 
my couſin in her preſent feat, What anſwer did Str 


Charles return ? 5 
M 


La) 


Let. 2. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 9 

My dear Love, ſaid the Counteſs (ſitting down, as 
Thad requeſted) let me firſt be anſwered one queſtion. 
1 would not do miſchief. 

You cannot do miſchief, madam, replied 1. I. What 
is your Ladyſhip's queſtion ? 

Has Sir Charles Grandiſon ever directly made his 
addreſſes to you, my dear? 

Never, madam. | 
It is not for want of Love, I dare aver, that he has 

not. But thus he anſwered my queſtion : I ſhould 

have thought myſelf the unworthieſt of men, know- 

* ing the difficulties of my own fituation, how great 

* ſoever were the temptation from Mis Byron' s merit, 
if I had ſought to engage her aftections.” 

[O, Lucy! How 1 is his whole conduct to- 
wards me juſtified! 

* She has, madam' (proceeded hs Counteſs in his 
words) © a prudence that I never knew equalled in a wo- 
man ſo young. With a frankneſs of mind, to which 
* hardly ever young Lady before her had pretenſions, 
ſhe has ſuch a command of her affections, that no 
* man, I dare fay, will ever have a ſhare in them, till 
he has courted her favour by aſſiduities which ſhall 
* convince her that he has no heart but for her.” 

O my Lucy! What an honour to me would theſe 
ſentiments be, if I deſerved them! And can Sir 
Charles Grandiſon think I do 2—I hope ſo. Butz if 
ne does, how much am I indebted to his favourable, 
| his generous opinion! Who knows bur I have reaſon 

to rejoice, rather than to regret, as I uſed to do, his 
| frequent abſences from Colnebrook ? | 

The Counteſs proceeded. 

Then, Sir, you will not take it amiſs, if my ſon, 
by his aſſiduities, can prevail upon Miſs Byron to think 
he has merit, and that his heart is i devoted to her. 

* Amiſs, madam No In juſtice, in honour, 
I cannot. May Miſs Byron be, as ſhe deſerves to 


* be, one of the happieſt women on earth in her b, 
: Llals ! 
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< tials! I have heard a great character of Lord D. 
_ © He has a very large eſtate. He may boaſt of his 
mother God forbid, that J, a man divided in my. 
* ſelf, not knowing what I can do, hardly ſometime; 
* what I ought to do, ſhould ſeek to involve in my 
< own uncertainties the friend I revere; the woman I 
© ſo greatly admire: Her beauty ſo attracting ; to 

proper therefore for her to engage a — Pro- 
© tector in the married ſtate! 

_ Generous man! thought 1. O how my tears ran 
down my cheeks, as I hid my face behind the Count. 
eſs's chair! 

But will you allow me, Sir, proceeded the Court. 
eſs, to aſk you, Were you freed from all your uncer- 
tainties— | 

Permit me, madam, interrupted he, to ſpare you 
the queſtion you were going to put. Miſs Byron 
may come to hear the ſubſtance of a converſation that 
is Or a very delicate nature—As I know not what wWIill 
be the reſult of my journey abroad, I ſhould thin 
myſelf a very /elfſþ man, and a very diſhonourab!: 
one to two Ladies of equal delicacy and worthine!s, 
it J ſought to involve, as I hinted before, in my own 
uncertainties, a young Lady whoſe prudence and 
great qualities muſt make herſelf and any man 
happy, whom ſhe ſhall favour with her hand. 
* To be ſtill more explicit, proceeded he, With 
what face could I look up to a woman of honour 
ard delicacy, ſuch a one as the Lady before whom 
I now ſtand, if I could own a wiſh, that, while my 
honour has laid me under obligation to one Lady, it 
ſhe ſhall be permitted to accept of me, I ſhould pre- 
ſume to hope, that another, no leſs worthy, would hold 
her favour for me ſuſpended, till ſhe ſaw what would 
be the iſſue of the firſt obligation? No, madam, I 
could ſooner die, than offer Juch indignity to Born 
Jam fettered, added he; but Miſs Byron is free: 
And ſo is the * abroad. My attendance on het 
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Let. 2. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 117 
« at this time, is indiſpenſable; but I make not any 


conditions for myſelf—My reward will be in the 


* conſciouſneſs- of having diſcharged the obligations 


that I think myſelf under, as a man of honour.? 


The Counteſs's voice changed in repeating this 
ſpeech of his; ; and ſhe ſtopt to praiſe him; and then 
went on. 

You are THF man, indeed, Sir But then give 
me leave to aſk you, As ] think it very likely that you 
will be married before your return to England, Whe- 


ther now that you have been ſo good as to ſpeak fa- 


vourably of my ſon, and that you call Miſs Byron 
Siſter, you will oblige him with a recommendation to 


that Siſter? 


The Counteſs of D. ſhews, by this requeſt, her 
value for a young Lady who deſerves it; and the 
« more, for its being, I think (Excuſe me, madam) a 


pretty extraordinary one. But what a preſumption 


vould it be in me, to ſuppoſe that I had Such an 
* intereſt with Miſs Byron, when ſhe has relations as 
* worthy of Her, as ſhe is of them? 

You may gueſs, my dear, faid the Counteſs, that I 


| ſhould not have put this queſtion, but as a trial of his 


heart, However, I aſked his pardon; and told him, 
that I would not believe he gave it me, EXCEPT he 
would promiſe to mention to Miſs Byron, that I had 
made him a viſit on this ſubje& [Methinks, Lucy, I 
thould have been glad that he had not let me know 


that he was ſo forgiving !]. 
And now, my "dear, ſaid the Lady, let me turn 


about.—She did; and put one arm round my neck, 


and with my owa handkerchief wiped my eyes, and 
Kiſſed my check; and when ſhe ſaw me a little reco- 


vered, ſhe addreſſed me as follows: 


Now, my good young creature [O that you would 
let me call you daughter in my own way! for I think 


I muſt always call you fo, whether you do, or not] 
let me aſk you, as if J were your real mother, Have 

| f T | | 6 77051 
Youu | 
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vou any expectation that Sir Charles Grandiſon will 
be yours?! 
Dear madam, Is not this as hard a queſtion to be 
put to me, as that which you put to him? 
Yes, my dear— full as hard. And J am as ready 
to aſk your pardon, as I was his, if you are really dii- 


pleaſed with me for putting it. Are you, Miſs Byron? 


Excuſe me, Mrs. Reeves, for thus urging your lovely 
couſin: I am at leaſt intitled to the excuſe Sir Charles 
Grandiſon made for me, that it is a demonſtration of 

my value for her. 
I have declared, madam, returned I, and it is from 


my heart, that I think he ought to be the huſband of - 


the Lady abroad: And tho” I prefer him to all the 
men J ever ſaw, yet I have reſolved, if poſſible, to 
conquer the particular regard I have for him. He 
has in a very noble manner offered me his friendſhip, 


ſo long as it may be accepted without interfering 


with any other attachments on my part: And I will 
be {atisfied with that. 

A friendſhip fo pure, replied. the Counteſs, as that 
of ſuch a man, is conſiſtent with any other attach- 
ments. My Lord D. will, with his whole Soul, con- 


tribute all in- his power to ſtrengthen it : He admires 


Sir Charles Grandiſon : He would think it a double 
honour to be acquainted with him through you. 


Deareſt Miſs Byron, take another worthy young man 


into your friendſhip, but with a tenderer name : I 
ſhall then claim a fourth place in it for myſelf. O my 
dear! What a quadruple knot will you tie! 

Your Ladyſhip does me too much honour, was all 
I could juſt then reply. 

I ulſt have an anſwer, my dear: I will not take 
up with a compliment. 

This, then, madam, 1s my anſwer-—] hope 'P am an 
honeſt creature: I have zo a heart to give. 


Then you have expectations, my dear. Well, 1 
will call you nine, if I can. Never did I think that! 


could 
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could have made the propoſal, that I am going to 
make you : But in my eyes, as well as in my Lord's, 
you are an incomparable young woman. — This is it— 
We will not think of the alliance propoſed to us (It is 
yet but a propoſal, and to which we have not returned 
any anſwer) till we ſee what turnt the affair Sir Charles 
is gone upon, takes. You once ſaid, you could pre- 
fer my ſon to any of the men that had kitherto applied 
to you for your favour. Your affections to Sir Charles 
were engaged before you knew us. Will you allow 
| my ſon this preference, which will be the i pre- 
| ference, if Sir Charles engages himſelf abroad? 
| Your Ladyſhip ſurpriſes me: Shall I not improve 
by the example you have juſt now ſet before me? 
Who was it that ſaid, and a man too? With what 
face could I look up to a woman of honour and de- 
* hicacy, ſuch a one as the Lady before whom I now 
« ſtand, if I could own a wiſh, that, while my heart 
leaned to one perſon, I mould think of keeping an- 
other in ſuſpenſe till I ſaw whether I could or could 
not be the other's? * No, madam, I would ſooner 
die,“ as Sir Charles ſaid, than offer ſuch an in- 
* dignity to th.“ But I know, madam, that you 
only made this propoſal, as you did another to Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, as a rial of my heart. 1 
Upon my word, my dear, I ſhould, I think, be 1 
glad to be intitled to ſuch an excuſe: But I was really | 
in earneſt; and now take a little ſhame to ina 
What charming ingenuouſneſs in this Lady! | | 
| 
| 


She claſped her arms about me, and kiſſed my 


check again. I have but one plea to make for my- 
ſelf; I could not have fallen into ſuch an error (the 
example ſo recently given to the contrary) had I not 
wiſhed you to be, before any woman in the world, 1 
Counteſs of D. Noble creature ! No title can give | 
you dignity. May your own wiſh2s-be granted 15 85 | 
My couſin's eyes ran over with pleature. | 
he Counteſs aſked, When I returned to North- L 
hjampton— 


| 
| 
1 
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hamptonſhire ? I told her my intention. She charged 
me to ſee her firſt, But I can tell you, faid ſhe, my 
Lord ſhall not be preſent when you come : Not once 
more will I truſt him in your company ; and if he 
ſhould ſteal a viſit, unknown to me, let not your 
couſin ſee him, Mrs. Reeves. He does indeed admire 
you, Love, looking at me. T7 


I acknowleged, with a grateful heart, her goodneſs 


to me. She engaged me to correſpond with her when 


I got home, Her commands were an honour done 
me, that I could not refuſe myſelf. Her ſon, ſhe 
ſmilingly told me, ſhould no more ſee my Letters, 
VW | 
At her going away will tell you one thing, ſaid 
ſhe : I never before, in a buſineſs which my heart was 
ſet upon, was ſo effectually ſilenced by a precedent 


produced by myſelf in the ſame converſation. I came 
with an a:lJurance of ſucceſs. When our hearts arc 
engaged in a hope, we are apt to think every ſtep 


we take for the promoting it, reaſonable: Our pai- 
fions, my dear, will evermore run away with our 
judgment. But, now I think of it, I muſt, when | 
ſay our, make two exceptions; one for you, and one 
for Sir Charles Grandiſon. nh, | 

But, Lucy, tell me — May I, do you think, ex- 
plain the meaning of the word SELF1sH uſed by Sir 
Charles in the concluſion of the Library-conference at 
Colnebrook (and which puzzled me then to make out, 


by his diſclaiming of ſeſſſoneſs in the converſation with 


the Counteſs above-recited ? If I may, what an open- 
ing of his heart does that word give in my favour, 


were he at liberty ? Does it not look, my dear, as it 


his Honour checked him, when his Love would have 
prompted him to wiſh me to preſerve my heart diſ- 
engaced till his return from abroad ? Nor let it be 
ſaid, that it was diſhonourable in him to have ſuch a 
thought, as it was checked and overcome; and as it was 


ſucceeded by ſuch an emotion, that he was obliged to 


depart 
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preſſed themſelves, by my declaration of leaving Lon- 
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depart abruptly from me.—Let me repeat the words— 
You may not have my Letter at hand which relates 
that affecting addreſs to me; and it is impoſſible for 
me, while I have memory, to forget them. He had 
juſt concluded his brief hiſtory of Clementina—* And 


© now, madam, what can I ſay ?—Honour forbids 


me !—Yet honour bids me Vet I cannot be unjuſt, 
« ungenerous, /e/f/þ ?—It I may flatter myſelf, Lucy, 


that he did love me when he ſaid this, and that he had 


a conflict in his noble heart between the Love on one 
fide ſo hopeleſs (for I could not forgive him, if he did 


not love, as well as pity, Clementina), and on the other 


no ſo hopeleſs, were there to have been no bar be- 
tween — Shall we not pity him for the arduous 
ſtruggle? Shall we not ſee that honour carried it, even 


in favour of the hopeleſs again? the hopeful, and ap- 


plaud him the more for being able to overcome? How 
all we call virtue by its name, if it be not tried; 


and if it hath no conteſt with inclination ? 


Iſ T am a vain ſelf-flatterer, tell me, chide me, 
Lucy; but allow me, however, at the ſame time, this 
praiſe, if J can make good my claim to it, that ay + 
conqueſt of my paſſion is at leaſt as glorious for me, 


as His is for him, were he to love me ever ſo well; 


ſince I can moſt ſincerely, however painfully, ſub- 
ſcribe to the preference which Honour, Love, Com- 


paſſion, unitedly, give to CLEMTNTIE A. 


LET Y IN I 
Mis BY RON. I Conlinualion. 
Monday Nigbt. 


Y couſins and I, by invitation, ſupp'd witt Lady 

G. this afternoon, Lord and Lady L. were 
there; Lady Olivia alſo, and Lady Maze. 
I have ſet them all into a confternation, as they ex- 


don 
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don on my return home, early on Friday mornin g next. 
I knew, that were I to paſs the whole ſummer here, 
muſt be peremptory at laſt. The two ſiſters vow, 
that I ſhall not go ſo ſoon. They ſay, that I have 
feen ſo few of the town-diverfions—Town-diverſions, 
Lucy I have had diverſion enough of one fort !— 
But in your arms, my dear friends, I ſhall have con- 
ſolation—And I want it. 

I have great regrets, and ſhall have hourly more, as 
the day approaches, on the leaving of ſuch dear and 
obliging triends : But I am determined. 

My couſin's coach will convey me to Dunſtable; 
and there, I know, I ſhall meet with- my indulgent 
uncle, or your brother, I would not have it publicly 
known, becauſe of the officious gentlemen in the 
neighbourhood, 

Dr. Bartlett intended to ſet out for Grandifon-hall 
to-morrow: But from the natural kindneſs of his heart 
he has ſuſpended his journey to Thurſday next. No 
conſideration, therefore, ſhall detain me, if I am well. 

My couſins are grieved : They did not expect that 
I would be a word and a blow, as they phraſe it. 

Lady Olivia expreſſed herſelf concerned, that ſhe, in 
particular, was to loſe me. She had propoſed great 
pleaſure, ſhe ſaid, in the parties ſhe ſhould make in 
my company. But, after what Emily told me, ſhe 
appears to me as a Meduſa ; and were I to be thought 
by her a formidable rival, I might have as much reaſon 
to be afraid of the potion, as the man ſhe loves of the 
poniard. Emily has kept the ſecret from every-body 
but me. And I rely on the inviolable ſecrecy of all 
you, my friends. 

Lord and Lady L. had deſigned to go to Colne- 
brook to-morrow, or, at my day, having hopes of 
getting me with them: But now, they ſay, they will 
ſtay in town till they can ſee Whether. I am to be pre- 
vailed upon, cr will be e#drrate. 

Lady Olivia enquired after the diſtance of North- 
__ hamptoaſhire, 


| Fo: I (oy ww — , * 


make him delay his well-ſettled purpoſe. 
| _— 
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hamptonſhire. She will makethe Tour of England, ſhe 
ſays, and viſit me there; I was obliged to ſay I ſhould 
take her viſit as an honour. | $25 
Wicked Politeneſs ! Of how many falſhoods doſt 
thou make the people, who are called polile, guilty ! 
But there is one man in the world, who is remark- 
able for his truth, yet is unqueſtionably polite. He, 


cenſures not others for complying with fafhions eſta- 


bliſhed by cuſtom; but he gives not in to them. He 


never perverts the meaning of words. He never, for 


inſtance, ſuffers his ſervants to deny him, when he 
is at home. If he is buſy, he juſt finds time to ſay he 
is, to unexpected viſiters; and if they will ſtay, he 


turns them over to his Siſters, to Dr. Bartlett, to 


Emily, till he can attend them. But then he has al- 
ways done fo. Every one knows that he lives to his 
own heart, and they expe# it of him; and when they 
can have his company, they have double joy in the caſe 


and chearfulneſs that attend his leiſure : They then 


have him wholly. And he can be the more polite, as 
the company then is all his buſineſs. | 

Sir Charles might the better do ſo, as he came over 
ſo few months ago, after ſo long an abſence ; and his 
reputation for politeneſs was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
people rather looked for rules from him, than a con- 
formity to theirs, | 5 

His denials of complimenting Lady Olivia (tlio' ſhe 
was but juſt arrived in his native country, where ſhe 
never was before) with the ſuſpending of his departure 


for one week, or but for one day—Who but he could 
have given them? But he was convinced, that it was 


right to haſten away, for the ſake of Clementina and 
his Jeronymo; and that it would have been wrong to 
ſhew Olivia, even for her own ſake, that in ſuch a 


competition ſhe had conſequence with him; and all 


her entreaties, all her menaces, the deteſted poniard 
in her hand, could not ſhake his ſteady ſoul, and 


Vor. IV. LET- 
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LETTRKE I. 
Miß B YR o N. In Continuaticn. | 
Tueſday Morning, April 18. 


HIS naughty Lady G !—She is exceſſively to 
blame. Lord L. is out of patience with her, 
So is Lady L. Emily ſays, ſhe loves her dearly ; but 
ſhe does not love her ways. Lord G. as Emily tells 
me, talks of coming to me; the cauſe of quarrel 
ſuppoſed to be not great : Burt trifles, inſiſted upon, 
make frequently the wideſt breaches. Whatever it be, 
it is between themſelves ; and neither cares to tell: 


But Lord and Lady L. are angry with her, for the 


ludicrous manner in which ſhe treats him. | 
The miſunderſtanding happened after my couſin 
and I left them laſt night. J was not in ſpirits, and 
declined ſtaying to cards, Lady Olivia and her aunt 
went away at the ſame time. Whiſt was the game. 
Lord and Lady L. Dr. Bartlett and Emily, were caſt 
in. In the midſt of their play, Lady G. came hurry- 
ing down ſtairs to them, warbling an air: Lord G. 
followed her, much diſturbed. Madam, I mult tel! 
you, {aid he—Why Must, my Lord? I don't bid you. 
Sit ſtill, child, ſaid ſhe to Emily; and took her 


ſeat behind her — Who wins? Who loſes ? 


Lord G. walked about the room Lord and Lady 
L. were unwilling to take notice, hoping it would go 
off; for there had been a few livelinefles on her fide at 


- dinner-time, tho' all was ſerene at ſupper. 


Dr. Bartlett offered her his cards. She refuſed 


them No, Doctor, ſaid ſhe, I will play my own 


cards: I ſhall have enough to do to play them well. 
As you manage it, ſo you will, madam, ſaid Lord G. 
Don't expoſe yourſelf, my Lord : We are before 
company. Lady L. you have nothing but trumps in 
your hand, | | 
= 7 Let 
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Let me ſay a word or two to Jou. madam, ſaid 
Lord G. to her. 

I am all obedience, my Lord. 

She aroſe, He would have taken her hand : She 
put it behind her. 

Not your hand, madam ! ET 

I can't ſpare it. 
| He flung from her, and went out of the room. 
Lord bleſs me, ſaid ſhe, returning to the card-table 
with a gay unconcern, What ſtrange TE crea- 
| +tures are theſe men | 
| Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. I ame at you 
= Then I give you joy 
What do you mean, fiſter ? — 

We women love wonder, and the wonder-full! 
Surely, Lady G. ſaid Lord L. you are wrong, 
I give your Lordſhip j Joy, too. | 
| | On what? | 

- That my ſiſter is always right. 

Indeed, madam, were I Lord G. I ſhould have nd 
patience. 

A good hint for you, Lady L. I hope you will 
take this for a warning, and be good. 

When I benave as you do, Charlotte— 

I underſtand you, Lady L. you need not ſpeak 
out Every one in their way. 

You would not behave thus, were my | brother— 

Perhaps not. wr) 

Dear Charlotte, you are exceſſively wrong 

So I think, returned ſhe. 

Why then do you not— 

Mend, Lady L.? All in good time. 

Her woman came in with a meſſage, expreſſing her 
Lord's deſire to ſee her. — The duce is in theſe men 
They will neither be ſatisfied with us, nor without us. 
But I am all obedience : No vow will I break—And 
out ſhe went. 


Lord G. not returning preſently, and Lord and 
„ Lady 
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Lady L's chariot being come,. they both took this 


opportunity, in order to ſhew their diſpleaſure, to g0 
away without taking leave of their ſiſter. Dr. Bartlett 


retired to his apartment. And when Lady G. came 


down, ſhe was ſurpriſed, and a little vexed, to find 


only Emily there. Lord G. came in at another door— 
Upon my word, my Lord, this is ſtrange behaviour 
in you: You fright away, with your huſband- like 


airs, all one's company. 

Good God !—]I am aſtoniſhed at you, * 

What /enifies your aſtoniſhment *—when you have 
{cared every-body out of the houſe. 

I, madam |! 

You, Sir! Yes, You Did you not lord it over 
me in my dreſſing- room? To be eaſy and quiet, Did 
I not fly to our company in the drawing- room? Did 


you not follow me there — with looks — V ery pretty 


looks for a new-married man, I aſſure you! Then 
did you not want to take me aſide Would not any- 
body have ſuppoſed it was to expreſs your ſorrow for 


your odd behaviour? Was I not all obedience ?—Did 


you not, with very manniſb airs, ſlight me for my 
compliance, and fly out of the room ? All the com- 


pany could witneſs the calmneſs with which I returned 
to them, that they might not be grieved for me; nor 
think our miſunderſtanding a deep one. Well, then, 


when your ſtomach came down, as I ſuppoſed, you 
ſent for me out: No doubt, thought I, to preſs his 
concern now. — I was all obedience again. 

And did J not beſeech you, madam— 


Beſeech me, my Lord! — Yes — But with ſuch 


looks ! — I married, Sir, let me tell you, a man with 
another face—See, ſee, Emily—He 1 is gone again. 


My Lord flew out of the room in a rage — 2 theſe 


men, my dear! ſaid ſhe to Emily. 
I know, ſaid Emily, what I could have anſwered, 
if I dared : But it is ill meddling, as I have beard 


ſay, between man and wife. 


„ | | | Emily | 
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Emily ſays, the quarrel was not made up ; but wa 


carried higher {till in the morning. 
She had but juſt finiſhed her tale, when the follow- 


ing billet was brought me, from Lady G. 


Harriet, 7 ueſday 1 


1 F you love me, if you pity me, come hither this 
J inftant : I have great need of your counſel. Iam 
reſolved to be unmarried ; and therefore fubſcribe my- 
ſelf by the beloved name of | 


| CHARLOTTE 8 ISO. 


I inſtantly dipechedd the following: 


Know no ſuch perſon as Charlotte Grandiſon. TI 
41 love Lady G. but can pity only her Lord. I will 
not come near you. I haye no counſel to give you; 
but that you will not jeſt away your own happineſs. 
HARRIET Byron. 


In half an hour after, came a ſervant from Lady G. 
with the following Letter. 


O, then, I have made a bleſſed bund of wedlock. 
My brother gone : My man exceſſive unruly : 

Lord and Lady L. on his ſide, without enquiring 
into merits, or demerits : Lectured by Dr. Bart- 
lett's grave face: Emily ſtanding aloof ; her age 
in her eye: And now my Harriet renouncing me: 
And all in one week 

What can I do? War ſeems to be declared: And 
will you not turn mediatrix ? — You won't, you ſay. 
Let it alone. Nevertheleſs, I will lay the whole mat- 
ter before you. 

It was laſt night, the week from the wedding day 
aot completed, that Lord G. thought fit to break into 


my retirement without my leave—By the way, he was 


C 3 alittle 


„Pc 
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a little impertinent at dinner- time; but that 1 paſſed 
Over. — 

What boldneſs is this, ſaid T !—Pray, Sir, begone 
Why leave you your company below? 

I come, my deareſt life, to make a requeſt to you. 

The man began with civility enough, had he had a 


little leſs of his odious rapture ; for he flung his arms 


about me, Jenny in preſence. A huſband's fondneſs 
Is enough to ruin theſe girls. Don't you think, Har- 
riet, that there is an immorality in it, before them? 
I retuſe your requeſt, be it what it will. How dare 
you invade me in my retirement ?—You may believe, 
that I intended not to ſtay long above, my ſiſter be- 
low. Does the ceremony, ſo "lately paſt, authorize 
want of breeding? | 
Want of breeding, madam ! — And he did % 
ſtare! | 
Leave me, this n looked good natured, I 
ſuppoſe, in my anger; for he declared he would not; 
and again throwing his arms about me as I ſat, joined | 
his ſharp face to mine, and preſumed to kiſs me; 


Jenny ſtill in the room. 


Now, Harriet, you never will deſert me in a point 
of delicacy, I am ſure. You cannot: defend theſe 
odious freedoms in a matrimony ſo young, unleſs you 
would be willing to be ſerved io yourlelt. 

You may ſuppoſe, that then I let looſe my indig- 


nation upon him. And he ſtole out, daring to mut— 


ter, and be diſpleaſed. The word get was in his 


mouth. 
Did he call ue devil, Jenny? 
No, indeed, madam, ſaid the wench— And, Bar- 


riet, ſee the ill example of ſuch a tree behaviour be- 


ſore her: She preſumed to prate in favour of the 
man's fit of fondneſs ; yet, at other times, is a 
prude of a girl ! . 
Before my anger was gone 8 in again [It 
15 truth, Harriet] came che bold wretch. L will 8 
{ai 


y 
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ſaid he, as you are not particularly employed, leave 


you—Upon my ſoul, madam, you dor't uſe me well. 


But if you will oblige me with your company to- 


morrow morning 

No-where, Sir 

Only to breakfaſt with Miſs Byron, my dear — As 
a mark of your obligingnels, I requeſt it. 

His dear —Now I hate a hypocrite, of all things. 
I knew that he had a deſign to make a ſhew of his 


| bride, as his property, at another place; and ſeeing 
me angry, thought he would name a viſit agreeable 


to me, and which at the ſame time would give him a 


merit with you, and preſerve to himſelf the conſe- 


quence of being obliged by his obedient wife, at the 
word of authority. 

From this fooliſh beginning aroſe our mighty quar- 
rel. What vexed me was, the art of the man, and 


the evident deſign he had to get you of his ſide. He, 


in the courſe of it, threatened me with appealing to 
you—To intend to ruin me in the Love of my deareſt 


friend! Who, that valued that friend, could forgive it? 


You may believe, that if he had not propoſed it, and 
after ſuch accumulated offences, it was the very viſit 
that I ſhould have been delighted with. 

Indeed, Sir — Upon my word, my Lord —I do 
aſſure you, Sir, —with a moderate degree of haughti- 
neſs—was what the quarrel aroſe to, on my ſide—And, 
at laſt, to a declaration of rebellion I wort. 

On his ſide, Upon my ſoul, madam—Let me pe- 


_ riſh,if—And then heſitating—You uſe me ill, madam. 


I have not deſerved — And give me leave to ſay — I 


nf t upon being obliged, madam. 


There was no bearing of this, Harriet. — It was a 


cool evening; but I took up my fan—Hey- day! | ſaid 


; I, What language is this? — You 7/t upon it, my 
a Land I think I am married; Am I not > nd I 


took my watch, Half an hour after ten on Monday 
night—the—What day of the month is this ?—Pleaſe 


I _ : 


rann Va.. 
the Lord, I will note down this beginning moment 
of your authoritative demeanour. 

My dear Lady G. [The wretch called me by his 
own name, perhaps further to inſult me] if I rr 
bear this treatment, it is impoſſible tor me to love/ 
you as I do. 

So it is in Love to me, that you are to put on al- 
ready all the huſband ! — Jenny ! [Do you ſee, my 
Lord, affecting a whiſper, how you daſh the poor 
wench ? How like a fool ſhe looks at our folly !] Re- 
member, Jenny, that to-morrow morning you carry 
my wedding-ſuits to Mrs. Arnold; and tell her, ſhe 
has forgot the hanging-ſleeves to the gowns. Let her 
put them on out of hand. 

I was proceeding — But he rudely, gravely, and 
even with an air of ſcorn | There was no bearing that, 
you know] admoniſhed me; A little leſs wit, ma- 
dam, and a little more diſcretion, would perhaps 
better become you. 

This was too true to be forgiven. Zou'll ſay it, 
Harriet, if I don't. And to come from a man that 
was not overburdened with either — But I had too 
great a command of myſelf to ſay ſo. My depend- 
ence, my Lord [ This I did ſay] is upon your judg- 
ment: That will always be a balance to my wit; and, 
with the aſſiſtance of your reproving Love, will in time 
teach me diſcretion. 

Now, my dear, was not this a high compliment to 


him? Ought he not to have taken it as ſuch? Eſpe- 


cially as I Tooked grave, and dropt him a very fine 
courteſy. But either his conſcience or his ill-nature 
(perhaps you'll ſay both) made him take it as a re- 
flexion | True as you are alive, Harriet! J. He bit his 
lip. Jenny, begone, ſaid he — Jenny, don't go, 
iaid I. — Jenny knew not which to obey. Upon my 
word, Harriet, I began to think the man would have 
cuffed me. — And while he was in his airs of mock- 
"majeſty, I ſtept to the door, and whipt down to my 
company. = As 
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As married people are not to expoſe themſelves to 
their friends (who, I once heard you ſagely remark, 
would remember diſagreeable things, when the honeſt 
| pair had forgot them) I was determined to be prudent. 
You would have been charmed with me, my dear, for 
my diſcretion. I will cheat by-ſtanders, thought I; 
I will make my Lord and Lady L. Dr. Bartlett, and 
Emily, whom I had before ſer in at cards, think we 
are egregiouſly happy And down I fat, intending, 
with a lamblike peaceableneſs, to make obſervations on 
the play. Bur ſoon after, in whipt my indiſcreet Lord, 
his colour heightened, his features working : And tho? 
I cautioned him not to expoſe himſelf, yet he aſſumed 
airs that were the occaſion, as you ſhall hear, of 
frighting away my company. He withdrew, in con- 
ſequence of thoſe airs; and, after a little while (re- 
penting, as I hoped) he ſent for me out, Some wives 
would have played the queen Vaſhti on their tyrant, 
and refuſed to go: But I, all obedience (my vow, ſo 
recently made, in my head) obeyed, at the very firſt - 
word : Yet you muſt think that I (meek as I am na- 


| turally) could not help recriminating. He was too 


lordly to be expoſtulated with. — There was, I tell 
you, madam,” and I won't be told, Sir; and 
when I broke from the paſſionate creature, and hoped 
to find my company, behold ! they were all gone! 
None but Emily left. And thus might poor Lady L. 
be ſent home, weeping, perhaps, for ſuch an early 
marriage-tyranny exerted on her meek ſiſter. 
Well, and don't you think that we looked like a 
| couple of fools at each other, when we ſaw ourſelves 
left alone, as I may fay, to fight it out? I did expo- 
ſtulate with him as mildly as I could: He would have 
made it up with me afterwards ; but, no! there was 
no doing that, as a girl of your nice notions may be- 
lieve, after he had, by his violent airs, expoſed us both 
before ſo many witneſſes. In decency, therefore, I was 
obliged to keep it up : And now our miſunderſtanding 
| | | blazes; 
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blazes; and is at ſuch a comfortable height, that if we 


meet by accident, we run away from each other b 


deſign. We have already made two break faſt- tables 

Yet I am meek; he is ſullen : I make courteſies ; he 
returns not bows, —Sullen creature, and a ruſtic — 
go to my harpſichord ; melody enrages him. He is 
worſe than Saul; for Saul could be gloomily pleaſed 


with the muſic even of the man he hated. 


I would have got you to come to us : That | 
thought was fending to a compliance; for it would 
have been condeſcending too much, as he is ſo ver) 
perverſe, if J had accompanied him to you. He has 
a great mind to appeal to you; but I have half rail- 
lied him out of his purpoſe. I ſent to you. What an 
anſwer did you return me Cruel Harriet! to deny 
your requeſted mediation in a difference that has ariſen 
between man and wife! - But let the fire glow. It it 
ſpares the houſe, and ay blazes in the chimney, | 
can bear it. 

Crols creature, adieu! If you know not ſuch a 
woman as Grandiſon, Heaven grant that I may ; and 
that my wiſhes may be anſwered as to the perſon ; and 
then I will not know a OS. 


See, Lucy, how high this dear flighty "EO 
bribes ! But I will not be influenced, by her bribery, 
to take her part. 

LETTER We” © 
As B YR o v. 1s Continuation. 
Tueſaay Night. 


AM juſt d from St. James's Square. 
But, firſt, I ſhould tell you, that I had a viſit 


from Lady Olivia and Lady Maffei. Our converſation 


was 1n Italian and French. Lady Olivia and I had a 


quarter of an hour” 5 en in private: You may 
gueſs 


th n r 2 * * * . * | 8 
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oueſs at our ſubject. She is not without that tender- 
neſs of heart which is the indiſpenſable characteriſtic 


temper, in a manner ſo affecting, that I cannot hel 
pitying her, tho* at the inſtant I had in my head a 
certain attempt that makes me ſhudder whenever I 
think of it. She regrets my going to Northampton- 
ſhire ſo ſoon. I have promiſed to return her viſit to- 
morrow in the afternoon. _ + 
She ſets out on Friday next for Oxford. She wiſhed 
I could accompany her. She reſolves to ſee all that is 
Vorth ſeeing in the weſtern circuit, as I may call it. 


ſor, to attend Lord W's nuptials : She will therefore, 
having attendants enough, and two men of conſidera- 
tion in her train, one of whom is not unacquainted 
with England, take curſory tours over the kingdom ; 


having a taſte for travelling, and finding it a great re- 


are more dilengaged, will review the ſeats and places 
which ſhe ſhall think worthy of a ſecond viſit, in their 


company. 8 . 
˙½¼ʒ)“Mbhe profeſſed to like the people here, and the face 
bl che country; and talked favourably of the religion 


of it: But, poor woman | ſhe likes all thoſe the better, 
I doubt not, for the ſake of one Engliſhman. Love, 
Lucy, gilds every object which bears a relation to the 
© perſon beloved. | et 
Lady Maffei was very free in blaming her niece for 
this excurſion. She took her chiding patiently ; but 


i . : = O * 
yet, like a perſon that thought it too much in her 


regard to what ſhe faid. | 
me in the hall. She threw her arms about me: I re- 


= Joice you are come, ſaid ſhe. Did you nog meet 
3 * . * ? 8 . ö q the 


of a woman. She lamented the violence of her 


| She obſerves, ſhe ſays, that Sir Charles Grandiſons 
ſiſters, and their Lords, are very particularly engaged 
at preſent ; and are in expectation of a call to Wind- 


lief to her ſpirits : And when Lady R. and Lady G. 


power to gratify the perſon blaming her, to pay much 


I took a chair to Lady G's. Emily ran to meet 
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the houſe in the ſquare What means my Emily? 


Why, it has been flung out of the windows, as the 


ſaying is. Ah madam ! we are all to pieces. One 
ſo careleſs, the other /o paſſionate But, huſh ! Here 
comes Lady G.— DOE 
Take, Lucy, in the dialogue-way, particulars. 
Lady G. Then you are come, at laſt, Harriet. You 
wrote, that you would not come near me. 
Harriet. 1 did ; but I could not ſtay away. Ah, 
Lady G. you will deſtroy your own happineſs ? 
| Lady G. So you wrote. Not one word, on the 
ſubject you hint at, that you have ever ſaid or written 
before. I hate repetitions, child. | 
Harriet. Then I muſt be ſilent upon it. 


Lady G. Not of neceſſity. You can ſay new things 


upon old ſubjects. But huſh ! Here comes the man.— 
She ran to her harpſichord—Is this it, Harriet? and 
touched the keys—repeating, 
Softly ſeweet, in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon ſbe footb'd— | 


Enter Lord G. 


Lord G. Miſs Byron, I am your moſt obedient 
| ſervant. The ſight of you rejoices my ſoul. —Madam 


(to his Lady) you have not been long enough together 
to begin a tune. I know what this is for— _ 
Lady G. Harmony ! harmony ! is a charming 
thing! But I, poor II know not any but what this 
ſimple inſtrument affords me. . 
Lord G. lifting up his hands. Harmony, madam 
God is my witneſs—But I will lay every- thing before 
Miſs Byron. | 
Lady G. You need not, my Lord : She knows as 


much as ſhe can know, already; except the fine co- 
lourings be added to the woeful tale, that your un- 
bridled fpirit can give it —Have you my long Letter 


about you, Harriet ? | Es 
Lord G. And could you, madam, have the heart 


ta write b Lady 
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Lady G. Why, my Lord, do you mince the mat- 
ter? For Heart, read Courage. You may ſpeak as 
plain in Miſs Byron's preſence, as you did before ſhe 
came: I know what you mean, 

Lord G. Let it be Courage, then. 

Harriet. Fie, fie, Lord G. Fie, fie, Lady 8. 


What lengths do you run ! If I underſtand the 4 = 


right, you have both, like children, been at play, till 


| you have fallen out. 


Lord G. If, Miſs Byron, you know the truth, and 
can blame me— | 
Harriet. I blame you only, my Lord, for being in 
a paſſion, You ſee, my Lady is ferene : She — 
her temper: She looks as if ſhe wanted to be friends 
with you. 


Lord G. O that curſed ſerenity When my ſoul 


| is torn by a whirlwind — 


Lady G. A good tragedy rant! — But, Harriet, 
you are miſtaken : My Lord G. is a very paſſionate 
man, So humble, ſo- what ſhall I call it? before 
marriage Did not the man ſee what a creature I 
was ?—To bear with me, when he had no obligation 
to me; and not now, when he has the higheſt—A 
miſerable ſinking O Harriet! Harriet! N. ever, ne- 
ver marry! 


F Harriet, Dear Lady 6 you know in your own 
| heart you are wrong Indeed you are wrong 


Lord G. God for ever reward you, madam !—T 
will tell you how it began— 

Lady G. © Began | * She knows that already, I tell 
you, my Lord. But what has paſſed within theſe 


Four hours, ſhe knows not: You may entertain her 


with that, if you pleaſe.—It was juſt about the time 
this day is a week, that we were all together, mighty 
comfortably, at St. George's, Hanover- -Square— 
Lord G. Every tittle of what you promiſed there, 
madam— 
Lady G. And I, my Lord, could be your echo in 
this, 
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this, were I not reſolved to keep my.temper; as you 
cannot but ſay I have done, all along. 


Lord G. You could not, madam, if you did not 


deſpiſe me. | £264 8 

Lady G. You are wrong, my Lord, to think ©: 
But you don't believe yourſelf : If you did, the pride 
of your heart ought not to permit you to own it. 

Lord G. Miſs Byron, give me leave 

Lady G. Lord bleſs me ! that people are fo fond 
of expoſing themſelves! Had you taken my advice, 
when you purſued me out of my dreſſing- room into 
company—My Lord, ſaid I, as mildly as I now ſpeak, 


Dont expoſe yourſelf. But he was not at all the wiſer 


for my advice. EEE | 

Lord G. Miſs Byron, you ſee But TI had not come 
down but to make my compliments to you. He bow- 
ed, and was about to withdraw. 


I took him by the ſleeve My Lord, you muſt not 5 


go. Lady G. if your own heart juſtifies you for your 
part in this miſunderſtanding, ſay ſo; I challenge you 
to ſay {o.—She was ſilent. 1 

Harriet. If otherwiſe, own your fault, promiſe 
amendment Aſk excuſe. | 

Lady G. Hey-day ! 

Harriet. And my Lord will aſk yours, for miſtake- 
ing you For being too eaſily provoked — 

Lord G. Joo eaſily, madam | 

Harriet. What generous man would not ſmile ai 


the foibles of a woman whoſe heart is only gay with 


proſperity and lively youth ; but has not rhe leaſt ma- 
lice in it? Has not ſhe made choice of your Lordſhip 
in preference of any other man ? She raillies every 


one; ſhe can't help it: She is to blame— Indeed, 


Lady G. you are. Your brother felt your edge; he 
once ſmarted by it, and was angry with you.—But 
_ afterwards, obſerving that it was her way, my Lord; 
that it was a kind of conſtitutional gaiety of heart, 
and exerciſed on thoſe ſhe loved beſt; he forgave, 

| raillied 


— 1 ern Sr. D 
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raillied her again, and turned her own weapons upon 
her; and every one in company was delighted with 
the ſpirit of Both. Lou love her, my Lord 

Tard G. Never man more loved a woman. I am 
not an ill- natured man- _ | 

Lady G. But a captious, a paſſionate one, Lord 
G.—Who'd have thought it? 

Lord G. Never was there, my dear Miſs Byron, 
ſuch a ſtrangely-aggravating creature] She could not 
be ſo, if ſhe did not deſpiſe me. 

Lady G. Fiddle-taddle, filly man! And fo you ſaid 
before. If you thought ſo, you take the way (don't 
vou?) to mend the matter, by dancing and capering 
about, and putting yourſeli into all manner of dif- 
agreeable attitudes; and even ſometimes being ready 
to foam at the mouth ?—I told him, Miſs Byron, 
There he ſtands, let him deny it, if he can; that 1 
married a man with another face. Would not any 
other man have taken this for a compliment to his na- 
tural undiſtorted face, and inſtantly have pulled off the 
ugly maſk of paſſion, and ſnewn his own ?— 

Lord G. You ſee, you ee, the air, Miſs Byron! 
How ludicrouſly does ſhe now, even now— _. 

Lady G. See, Miſs Byron! — How captious ! — 
Lord G. ought to have a termagant wife: One who 
could return rage for rage. Mecknets is my crime. 
cannot be put out of temper. —Meckneſs was never 
before attributed to woman as a fault. 5 

Lord G. Good God !—Meekneſs !—Good God! 

Lady G. But, Harriet, do you judge on which fide 
the grievance lies. Lord G. preſents me with a face 
for his, that I never law him wear before marriage : 
He has cheated me, therefore. I ſhew him the ſame 
face that I ever wore, and treat him pretty much in 
the fame manner (or I am miſtaken} that J ever did: 
And what reaſon can he give, that will not demon- 
ſtrate him to be the moſt ungrateful of men, for the 
airs he gives himiclt ? Airs that he would not have 


R | pre- 
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Preſumed to put on eight days ago. Who then, Har. 
riet, has reaſon to complain of grievance ; my Lord, 
or 1? 

Lord G. You ſee, Miſs Byron — Can there be any 
arguing with a woman who knows herſelf to be in 
Jeſt, in all ſhe ſays ? 

Harriet. Why then, my Lord, make a Jeſt of it, 
What will not bear an argument, will not be worth 
one's anger. 


Lord G. I leave it to Miſs Byron, Lady G. to de. 


cide between us, as ſhe pleaſes. 
| Lady G. You'd better leave it to me, Sir. 


Harriet. Do, my Lord. 
Lord G. Well, madam And what | is your 4 


cree? 

Lady G. You, Miſs Byron, had beſt be Lady 
Chancellor, after all. I ſhould not bear to have my 
decree diſputed, after it 1s pronounced. 

Harriet, If I muſt, my decree is this : —You, 
Lady G. ſhall own yourſelf i in fault; and promiſe 
amendment. My Lord ſhall forgive you; and pro- 
miſe that he will, for the future, endeavour to di- 
ſtinguiſh between your good and your ill-nature: 
That he will ſit down to jeſt with your jeſt, and never 
be diſturbed at what you ſay, when he ſees it accom- 
panied with that archneſs of eye and lip which you 
put on to your brother, and to every one whom you 
beſt love, when you are diſpass to be teazingly fa- 
cetious. 

Lady G. Why, Harriet, you have given Lord G. 
a clue to find me out, and ſpoil all my ſport. 

Harriet. What ſay you, my Lord ? 

Lord GC. Will Lady G. own herſelf in fault, as you 
propole ? 
Tady G. Odious recrimination !—T leave you to- 

ether. I never was in fault in my life. Am I not a 
woman ? If my Lord will aſk Py for his froppiſh- 


neſs, as we ſay of children — Y 
She 2 
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She ſtopt, and pretended to be going 
Harriet. That my Lord ſhall ot do, Charlotte. 
| You have carried the jeſt too far already. My Lord 
ſhall preſerve his dignity for his wife's ſake. My Lord, 
you will not permit Lady G. to leave us, however ? 
He took her hand, and preſſed it with his lips: For 
God's fake, madam, let us be happy : It 1s in your 
power to make us both ſo: It ever foal! be in your 
power. If I have been in fault, impure it ro my Love. 
cannot bear your contempt ; and I never will de- 
ſerve it. ol 
Lady G. Why could not this have been ſaid ſome 
WE hours ago ?—Why, lighting my carly caution, would 
| | you expoſe yourſelf ? | : 
I took her aſide. Be generous, Lady G. Let not 


pour by/ond be the only perſon to whom you are not 

! 3 2 
Lady C. {whiſperins) Our quarrel has not run 

; halt its length. If we make up here, we ſhall make 


up clumſily. One of the {illicit things in the world 
is, a quarrel that ends not, as a coachmen after a 
journey comes in, with a ſpirit. We ſhall certainly 
renew it. | 7 _. 
Harriet. Take the caution you gave to my Lord: 
Don't expoſe yourſelf. And another; That you can- 
' IF oo more effectually do fo, than by expoſing your 
| huſband. I am more than halt-aſhamed of you. Tou 
are not the Charlotte I once thought you were. Let 
me fee, if you have any regard to my good opinion of 
you, that you can own an error with ſome grace. 
Lady G. I am a meek, humble, docible creature. 
She turned to me, and made me a ruſtic courteſy, her 
hands before her: Fil try for it; tell me, 1 
right. Then ſtepping towards my Lord, Who was 
ich his back to us looking out at the window—and 
ic turning about to her, boa ing My Lord, faid ſhe, 
Miſs Byron has been telling me more than I knew be- 
fore of ry duty. She propoſes herſelf one day to 
VOL. IV, 1 make 
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make a won- der- ful obedient wife. It would have 
been well for you, perhaps, had I had her examplc to 
walk by. She ſeems to ſay, that now I am married, 
I mult be grave, ſage, and paſſive: That ſmiles will 
hardly become me : That I muſt be prim and formal, 
and reverence my huſband.—If you think this beha- 
viour wil become a married woman, and expect it 
from me, pray, my Lord, put me right by your 
frowns, whenever I ſhall be wrong. For the future, 
it I ever find myſelf diſpoſed to be very light- hearted, 
I will aſk your leave before I give way to it. And 
now, what is next to be done? humorouſly courteſy- 
ng, her hands before her. | 

He claſped her in his arms : Dear provoking crea- 
ture! This, this is next to be done I aſk you but to 
love me half as much as I love you, and I ſhall be 
the happieſt man on earth. 

My Lord, faid I, you ruin all by this condeſcen- 
ſion on a ſpeech and air fo ungracious. If this 1s all 
you get by it, never, never, my Lord, fall out again. 
O Charlotte! If you are not generous, you come off 


much, much too eaſily. 


Well now, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, holding out her 
hand, as if threatening me, let you and me, man-and- 
wite-like, join aganſt the interpoſer in our quarrels.— 
Harriet, I will not forgive you for the laſt part of 
your lecture. 

And thus was this idle quarrel EVER up. All that 


vexes me on the occaſion is, that it was not made up 


_ with dignity on my Lord's part. His honeſt heart ſo 


overflowed with joy at his lips, that the naughty crea- 
ture, by her arch leers, every now-and-then, ſhewed. 
that ſhe was ſenſible of her conſequence to his happi- 
neſs. But, Lucy, don't let her ſink oo low in your 


eſteem : She has many fine qualities. 


They prevailed on me to ſtay ſupper. Emily re- 
Joiced in the reconciliation : Her heart was, as I may 


lay, viſtbie in her ou. Can I love her better than ! | 
do? 
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do? If I could, ſhe would, every time 1 ſee her, give 
me reaſon for it. 


LBS TER. VI. 
Miſs BYRON. In Continuation. 
Medn. Noon, Apr. 19. 


| * would puzzle you to gueſs at a viſiter I had this 


morning. Honeſt Mr. Fowler. I was very glad 
to ſee him. He brought me a Letter from his worthy 
uncle. Good Sir Rowland ! I had a joy that I thought 
I ſhould not have had while I ſtayed in London, on 
its being put into my hand, tho' the contents gave me 


ſenſible pain. I incloſe it. It is dated from Caer- 


marthen. Be pleaſed to read it here, 


Caermerthen, Apr a ;& 2 


OW ſhall I, in fit manner, inſcribe my Letter 
to the lovelieſt of women! I don't mean becau/e 


of your lovelineſs; but whether as daughter, or not, 


as you did me the honour to call yourſelf. Really, 
and truly, I muſt ſay, that I had rather call you by 
another name, tho' a little more remote as to con- 
ſanguinity. Lord have mercy upon me, how have I 
talked of you! How many of our fine Caermarthen 
girls have I filled with envy of your Per perfe- 
ctions! 

Here am I ſettled to my heart's content, could I but 
obtain—You know whom I mean,—A town of gen- 
try: A fine country round us—A fine eſtate of our 
own. Eſteemed, nay, for that matter, beloved, by all 


our neighbours and tenants. Who ſo happy as Row- 


land Meredith, if his poor boy SO be happy !—Ah, 
madam ! And can't it be ſo? I am afraid of aſking. 


Let J underſtand, that notwithſtanding all the Jack- 
 a-dandies that have been fluttering about you, you are 


what you were when I left town. Some whiſpers have 
= Ho, gone 
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gone out of a fine gentleman indeed, who had: : af 
great kindneſs for you; but yet that ſomething was in 
the way between you: The Lord bleſs and proſper 
my dear daughter, as J muſt then call you, and not 
mnece, if you have any kindneſs for him. And if as 
how you have, it would be wondertully gracious if 
you- would but give halt a hint of it to my nephew, 
or it {o be you will not to him, to me, your father, 
ou know, under your own precious hand. The 
Lord be good unto me! But I ſhall never ſee the She 
that will ſtrike my fancy as you have done. But what 
a dreadtul thing would it be, if you, who are ſo much 
courted and admired by many fine gallants, ſhould at 
laſt be taken with a man who could not be yours ! 
God forbid that ſuch a diſaſtrous thing ſhould kappen 
I profeſs to you, madam, that a or or two have 
ſtrayed down my cheeks at the thoughts of it. For 
why? Becauſe you played no tricks with any man: 

You never were a coquet, as they call em. You 
dealt plainly, ſincerely, and tenderly too, to all men; 
of which my nephew and I can bear witneſs. 

Well, but what now is the end of my writing ?— 
Lord love you, cannot, cannot you at laſt give com- 
fort to two honeſt hearts? Honeſter you never knew. 
And yet, if you could, I dare ſay you would. Well, 
then, and if you can't, we muſt fit down as contented 
as we can; and that's all we have for it.—But, poor 
nn! Look at him, if you read this before him. 
Straugely altered! Poor young man And if as how 
you cannot, why then, God bleſs my daughter; that's 
all. And I do aſſure you, that you have our prayers 
every Lord's day, from the bottom of our hearts. 

F And now, if you will kcep a ſecret, I will tell it 
ou ; and yet when I began, I did not intend it: 
The poor youth mult not know I do. It is done in the 
Hin gleneſs of our hearts; end if you think we mean to 
Zain 'your Love for us by it, I do aſſure you, that you 
g us—My nephew deciares, that he never will 


Aton. 2 


8 | _ marry, 


20 
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marry, if it be not Somebody: And he has made his 


will, and fo have I his uncle; and, let me tell you, 


that if as how I cannot have a niece, my daughter ſhall 


be the better, for having known, and treated as kindly 


as power was lent her, | 
Her true Friend, loving Father, 
aud obedjent Servant, 
ROWL AND MEREDITII. 


Love and ſervice to Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, and 
all friends who enquire after me. Farcwel. 


God bleſs you | Amen. 


Have you, could you, Lucy, read this Letter with 
dry eyes? Generous, worthy, honeſt men! I read 
but halt-way before Mr. Fowler — Glad I was, that 
I read no further. I ſhould not, have been able to 
have kept his uncle's ſecret, if I had ; had it been but 
to diſclaim the acceptance of the generous purpoſe. 
The carrying it into effect would exceedingly diſtreſs 


me, beſides the pain the demiſe of the honeſt man 


would give me; and the more, as I beſpoke the fa- 
therly relation from him myſelf. If ſuch- a thing 
were to be, Sir Charles Grandiſon's generoſity to the 
Danbys ſhould be my example. 

Do you know, Mr. Fowler, ſaid I, the contents 
of the Letter you have put into my hand? 

No further than that my uncle told me, it contained 
profeſſions of fatherly love; and with vibes only — 


But without ſo much as expreſſing his hopes. 
Sir Rowland is a good man, ſaid I : I have not read 


above half his Letter. There ſcems to be too much 


of the father in it, for me to read further, before my 


brother. God bleſs my 6rctber Fowler, and reward 
the fatherly love of Sir Rowland to his daughter By- 
ron I muſt write to him. 

Mr. Fowler, poor man | profoundly ſighed; bow- 
v. with /ach A* of reſpectful acauieſcence—Bicſs 
Lf me, 


i 


j 
l 
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me, my dear, how am I to be diſtreſſed on all ſides! 
by good men too; as Sir Charles could ſay he was, by 
good women. | | 
Is there nothing leſs than giving myſelf to either, 
that I can do to ſhew Mr. Orme and Mr. Fowler my 
true value for them ? EF. : | 
Poor Mr. Fowler !—Indeed he looks to be, as Sir 


Rowland hints, not well. —Such a modeſt, ſuch an 
humble, ſuch a ſilent Lover !—He coſt me tears at 


parting : I could not hide them. He heaped praiſes 
and bleſſings upon me, and hurried away at laſt, to 
hide his emotion, with a ſentence unfiniſhed—God 
preſerve you, dear and worthy Sir! was all I could 
try to ſay. The laſt words ſtuck in my throat, till he 
was out of hearing; and then I prayed for bleſſings 
upon him and his uncle: And repeated them, with 
treſh tears, on reading the reſt of the affecting Let- 
ter. | 
Mr. Fowler told Mr. Reeves, before I ſaw him, 


that he is to go to Caermarthen for the benefit of his 


native air, in a week. He let him know where he 
lodged in town. He had been riding for his health 


and diverſion about the country, ever ſince his uncle 


went ; and has not been yet at Caermarthen. 
] wiſh Mr. Fowler had once, if hut once, called me 


Seer : It would have been ſuch a kind acquieſcence, as 


would have given me ſome little pleaſure on recol- 
lection. Methinks I don't know how to have done 
writing of Sir Rowland and Mr. Fowler. | 
I fat down, however,. while the uncle and ne- 
phew filled my thoughts, and wrote to the former. 
] have encloſed the copy of my Letter. Adieu, my 
Lucy. | gs | 


L E. P. 
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1 
Miſs BVRON, To Sir ROI AND MEREDITH, 


MWedn. Apr. 19. 


T was with great pleaſure that I received, this day, 
; the kindeſt Letter that ever was written by a 
| real Father to his deareſt Child. I was reſolved that 
I would not go to reſt till I had acknowleged the 
favour. 

How ſweet is the name of father to a young perſon 
who, out of near one-and-twenty years of life, has 
for more than half the time been bereaved of hers ; ; 
and who was alſo one of the beſt of men! 

You gave me an additional pleaſure in cauſing this 
_ remembrance of your promiſed paternal goodneſs to 
be given me by Mr. Fowler in perſon. Till I knew 
you and him, I had no father, no brother. 

How good you are in your apprehenſions that there 
may be a man on whom your daughter has caſt her 
eye, and who cannot look upon her with the ſame 
diſtinction—O that J had been near you when you 
wrote that ſweetly-compaſſionating, that indulgent 
paſſage ! I would have wiped the tears from your eyes 
myſelf, and reverenced you as my true father. 

You demand of me, as my father, a hint, or half 
a hint, as you call it, to be given to my brother 
Fowler; or if not to him, to you. To him, whom 
I call father, I mean all the duty of a child. I call 
him not father nominally only: I will, irkſome as the 
ſubject is, own, without reſerve, the truth to you (In 
tenderneſs to my brother, how could I to him ?)— 
There 7s a man whom, and whom only, I could love 
as a good wife ought to love her huſhand. He is the 
beſt of men. O my good Sir Rowland Meredith ! if 
py knew him, you would love him yourſelf, and own 

um for your ſon. I will not conceal his name from 
Be -- my 


| 


| 
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my Father: Sir Charles Grandiſon is the man. En- 


quire about him. His character will riſe upon you 


from every mouth. He engaged firſt all your daugh- 
ter's gratitude, by reſcuing her from a great danger 
and oppreſſion; for he is as brave as he is good: And 
how could ſhe help ſuffering a tenderneſs to ſpring up 
from her gratitude, of which ſhe was never before 


ſenſible to any man in the world? There is ſome— 


thing in the way, my good Sir; but not that pro- 


ceeds from his flights or contempts. Your daughter 
could not live, if it were ſo. A glorious creature is 


In the way! who has ſuffered for him, who doe 


ſuffer for him: He ought to be hers, and only hers : 
and if ſhe can be recovered from a fearful malady that 
has ſeized her mind, he probably will. My daily 

prayers are, that God will reſtore her ! 
But yet, my dear Sir, my Friend, my Father ! my 
eſteem for this nebleft of men is of tuch a nature, 
that I cannot give my hand to any other : My Father 
Meredith would not with me to give a hand without 
a heart. | 
This, Sir, is the caſe. . Let it, I beſeech you, reſt 
within your own breaſt, and my brother Fowler's. 
How few minds are there delicate and candid enough 
to ſee circumſtances of this kind in the light they ought 
to appear in! And pray for me, my good Sir Row- 
land; not that the way may be ſmoothed to what once 
would have crowned my wiſhes as to this life ; but 
that Sir Charles Grandiſon may be happy with the 
Lady that 1s, and ought to be, deareſt to his heart; 
and that your daughter may be enabled to rejoice in 
their felicity. What, my good Sir, is this ſpan of 
life, that a paſſenger through it ſhould ſeek to overturn 
the intereſts of others to eſtabliſh her own ? And can 
the Single Life be a grievance ? Can it be deſtitute of 
the nobleſt tenderneſſes? No, Sir. You that have 
lived to an advanced age, in a fair fame, ſurrounded 
with comforts, and as tender to a worthy nephew, - 
| the 
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the moſt indulgent father could be to the worthieſt of 
ſons, can teſtify for me, that it is not. 

But now, Sir, one word—1I diſclaim, but yet in all 
thankfulneſs, the acceptance of the favour ſignified to 
be intended me in the latter part of the paternal Let- 
ter before me. Our acquaintance began with a hope, 
on your fide, that I could not encourage. As I could 
not, Shall I accept of the benefit from you, to which I 
could only have been intitled (and that as I had be- 
haved) had I been able to oblige you? No, Sir! I 


| willnot, in this caſe, be benefited, when I cannot be- 


nefit. Put me not therefore, I beſeech you, Sir, if 
ſuch an event (deplored by me, as it would bel) ſhould 
happen, upon the neceſſity of enquiring after your 
other relations and friends. Sir Rowland Meredith 
muy Father, and Mr. Fowler my Brother, are all to 
+ me of the family they diſtinguiſh by their relation, 


that I know at preſent. Let me not be made known 


to the reſt by a diſtinction that would be unjuſt to 
them, and to yourſelf, as it muſt deprive you of the 
grace of obliging thoſe who have more than a ſtran- 

ger's claim; and muſt, in the event, lay them under 
the appearance of an obligation to chat ſtranger for 


doing them common juſtice. 
I uſe the word ſtranger with reference to thoſe of 


; your family and friends to whom I muſt really appear 


in that light. But, laying theſe conſiderations aſide, 
in which I am determined not to interfere with them, 
In with the tendereſt regard, dear and good Sir, 


Zour ever-dutiful and 


affeftionate Daug bier, 
HARRIET BYRON. 


LE T- 
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LETTER VIII. 
Mijs By nov, To Miſs SELBY, 


Wan. April I9. 


1 Shall 1 difparch this by your Gibſon carly in the 

morning. It was kind in you to bid him call, in 
his way down; for now I ſhall be almoſt ſure of mect- 
ing (if not my uncle) your brother, and who knows, 
but my Lucy herſelf, at Dunſtable ? Where, barring 
accidents, I ſhall be on Friday night. 

You will ſee ſome of the worthieſt people in the 
world, my dear, if you come, all prepared to love 
you; but let not any- body be put to inconvenience to 
meet me at Dunſtable. My noble friends here will 
proceed with me to Stratford, or even to Northamp- 
ton, they ſay; but they will ſee me ſafe in the pro- 
tection of Somebody I love, and whom they muſt 
love for my ſake. 

I don't wonder that Sir Charles Grandiſon loves 
"Mr. Beauchamp : He is a very worthy and ſenſible 
man. He, as every-body elle, idolizes Sir Charles, 
It is 1ome pleaſure to me, Lucy, that I ſtand high in 
his eſteem. To be reſpected by the worthy, is one 
of the greateſt felicities in this life; for it is to be 
ranked as one of them. Sir Harry and his Lady are 


come to town. All, it ſeems, is harmony in that fa- 


mily. They cannot bear Mr. Beauchamp's abſence 
from them for three days together. All the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen are in love with him. His man- 
ners are 65 gentle; his temper ſo even; ſo deſirous to 


oblige; fo genteel in his perſon; ſo pleaſing in his 


addreſs ; he muſt undoubtedly make a good woman 


very happy. 
But Emily, poor girl! ſees only Lis Charles Gran- 


diſon with eyes of Love. Mr. Beauchamp, is how- 


ever, greatly pleaſed with Emily. He told Lady G. 
that 
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chat he thought her a fine young creature; and that 
her mind was ſtill more amiable than her perſon. But 
his behaviour to her is extremely prudent. He ſays 
finer things of her, than zo her: Yet ſurely I am miſ- 
taken if he meditates not in her, his future wife. Mr. 
Beauchamp will be one of my eſcorte. 

Emily, at her own requeſt, is to go to Colnebrook 
with Lady L. after I am gone. 

Mr. Reeves will ride. Lord L. and Lord G. will 
alſo oblige me with their company on horſeback. 

In my couſin's coach will be Lady L. Lady G. 
Emily, and I, My couſin Reeves is forbidden to 
venture. = 

] ſhall take leave of Lady Olivia and Lady Maffei 
to-morrow morning ; when they will ſet out for their 
projected tour. To-morrow we and the whole Grand- 
diſon family are to dine together at Lord L's, for the 
laſt time. It will be a mournful dining-time, on that 
account. 
| Lady Betty Williams, her daughter, and Miſs Cle- 

ments, ſupped with us this night, and took leave of 
me in the tendereſt manner. They greatly regret my 
going down ſo ſoon, as they call it. 

As to the public diverſions, which they wiſh me to 
| ſtay and give into, to be ſure I ſhould have been glad 
to have been better qualified to have entertained you 
with the performances of this or that actor, this or 
that muſician, and the like : But, frighted by the vile 
plot upon me at a maſquerade, I was thrown out of 
that courſe of diverſion, and indeed into more affect- 
ing, more intereſting engagements ; into the know- 
lege of a family that had no need to look out of itſelf 
tor entertainments: And, beſides, Are not all the 
company we fee, as viſiters or gueſts, full of theſe 
things? I have ſeen the principal performers, in every 
way, often enough to give me a notion of their per- 
formances, tho' I have not troubled you with ſuch 
common things as revolve every ſeaſon, ie. 
| You 
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You know I am far from lighting the innocent 
_ Pleaſures in which others delight It would have been 
happier for me, perhaps, had I had more leiſure to at- 
tend thoſe amuſements, than I have found. Yet I am 
not ſure, neither: For methinks, with all the pangs 
that my ſuſpenſes have coſt me, I would not but have 
known Sir Charles Grandiſon, his Siſters, his Emily, 
and Dr. Bartlett. 


I could only have wiſhed to have been ſpared Sir 


Hargrave Pollexfen's vile attempt: Then, if I had 
come acquainted with this family, it would have been 
as I came acquainted with others : My gratitude had 
not been engaged ſo deeply. 

Well—But what ſignify all theſe If*s ?—What has 
been, has; what muſt be, muſt. Only love me, my 


dear friends, as you 2d to love me. If I was a good 


girl when ] left you, I hope I am not a bad one now, 
that I am returning to you. My morals, I bleſs God, 


are unhurt : My heart is not corrupted by the vanities 
of the great town: I have a little more experience 
than I had: And if I have ſeverely paid for it, it is 
not at che price of my reputation. And I hope, it 


nobody has benefited by me, ſince I have been in 


town, that no one has ſuffered by me. Poor Mr. 
Fowler I could not help it, you know. Had I, by 
little ſnares, follies, coquetries, ſought to draw him 


on, and entangle him, his future welfare would with 
reaſon, be more the ſubject of my ſolicitude, than it is 
now neceſſary it ſhould be; tho' indeed I cannot mw 
making it a good deal ſo. 


own dreſſing-room. The parting- ſcene between us 
was tender. | 


I have not given you my opinion of Miſs Wil- 


liams. Had I ſeen her at my firſt coming to town, | 
ſhould have taken as much notice of her in my Let- 


ters to you, as I did of the two Mils Brambers, 
| Mits 


Thurſday Morn! TM 
Nn. Bartlett has juſt now taken leave of me, in my 


— — , , ¾ . = . — bog bad 
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Miſs Darlington, Miſs Cantillon, Miſs Alleſtree, and 
others of my own Sex; and of Mr. Somner, Mr. Al- 
leftree, Mr. Walden, of the other ; who took my 
firſt notice, as they fell early in my way, and with 
whom it is poſſible, as well as with the town-diver- 
ſions, I had been more intimate, had not Sir Har- 
grave's vile attempt carried me out of their acquaint- 
ance into a much higher; which of neceſſity, as well as 
choice, entirely engroſſed my attention. But now 
how inſipid would any new characters appear to you, 
if they were but of a like caſt with thoſe I have men- 
tioned, were I to make /uch the ſubjects of my pen, 
and had I time before me ; which I cannot have, to 
write again, before I embrace you all, my dear, my 
ever-dear and indulgent friends 

I will only ſay, that Miſs Williams is a genteel 
girl; but will hardly be more than one of the belter 


tort of modern women of condition ; and that ſhe 1s 


to be claſſed ſo high, will be owing more to Miſs Cle- 
ments's leſſons, than, I am afraid, to her mother's 
example. | 

Is it, Lucy, that I have more experience and diſ- 
cernment now, or leſs charity and good-nature, than 
when I firſt came to town? for then I thought well, in 
the main, of Lady Betty Williams. But tho' ſhe is a 
good- natured, obliging woman; ſhe is ſo immerſed in 
the love of public diverſions! ſo fond of routs, drums, 
hurricanes—Bleſs me, my dear, how learned ſhould 
have been in all the gaieties of the modern life; 
what a fine Lady, poſſibly ; had I not been carried into 
more rational (however to me they have been more 


painful) ſcenes ; and had I followed the lead of this 


Lady, as ſhe (kindly, as to her intention) had deſigned 
[ ſhould !. Tod} 

In the afternoon Mr. Beauchamp is to introduce 
Sir Harry and Lady Beauchamp, on their firſt viſit to 
the two fitters. | 


I had almoſt forgot to tell you, tha: my couſins and 
: ] are 
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I are to attend the good Counteſs of D. for one half 


hour, after we have taken leave of Lady Olivia and 


her aunt. 
And now, my Lauer, do I ſhut up my correſpond- 
| ence with you from London. My heart beats high 


with the hope of being as indulgently received by all 


you, my deareſt friends, as I uſed to be after a ſhorter 
abſence : For I am, and ever will be, 


The grateful, dutiful, and affectionate 
 Hargret Bynox, 


CET TER IX. 
Miſs Byron, To Lady G. 


 Selby-houſe, Monday, April 24. 
Ho- the kind friends with whom ] parted at 
Dunſtable were pleaſed, one and all, to allow, 
that the correſpondence which is to paſs between my 


dear Lady G. and her Harriet, ſhould anſwer the juſt 


expectations of each upon her, in the writing way; 


and tho' (at your motion, remember, not at mine) they 
promiſed to be contented with hearing read to them 
ſuch parts of my Letters as you ſhould think proper to 


communicate; yet cannot I diſpenſe with my duty to 


Lady L. my Emily, my couſin Reeves, and Dr. Bart- 
lett. Accordingly, I write to them by this poſt; and 
I charge you, my dear, with my ſincere and thankful 


compliments to your Lord, and to Mr. Beauchamp, | 


for their favours. 


What an agreeable night, in the main, was Friday | 


night! Had we not been to ſeparate next morning, it 
would have been an agreeable one indeed ! 

J not my aunt Selby an excellent woman? But you 
all admired her. She admires you all. I will tel} you, 
another time, what ſhe ſaid of you, my dear, in par- 
ticular. 


a couſin Lucy, £9975 ſhe not an * crea- 


ture? 
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ture? Indeed you all were delighted with her. But 
take pleaſure in recollecting your approbations of one 
J ſo dearly love. She is as prudent as Lady L. and, 
now our Nancy is ſo well recovered, as chearful as 
Lady G. You ſaid, you would provide a good huſ- 
band for her : Don't forget. The man, whoever he 
be, cannot be too good for my Lucy. Nancy is ſuch 


another good girl: But fo I told you. 


Well, and pray, Did you ever meet with ſo plea- 
fant a man as my uncle Selby? What ſhould we have 
done, when we talked of your brother, when we 
talked of our parting, had it not been for him ? You 
looked upon me every now-and-then, when he re- 
turned your ſmartneſs upon him, as if you thought I 
had let him know ſome of your perverſeneſſes to Lord 
G. - And do you think I did not? Indeed I did. 
Can you imagine that your frank-hearted Harriet, 
who hides not from her friends her own faults, ſhould 
conceal yours? But what a particular character is 
yours! Every-body blames you, that knows of your 


. over-livelineſſes ; yet every-body loves you—l think, 


for your very faults. Had it not been fo, do you 
imagine I could ever have loved you, after you had 
led Lady L. to join with you, on à certain teazing 


occaſion ?— My uncle dotes upon you! 


But don't tell Emily that my couſin James Selby is 
in Love with her. That he may not, on the ſcore of 
the dear girl's fortune, be thought preſumpruous, let 
me tell you, that he is almoſt of age; and, when he 


is, comes into poſſeſſion of an handſome eſtate. 


has many good qualities. I have, in ſhort, a very 


great value for him ; but not enough, tho? he is 


He 


* 


relation, to wiſh him my ſtill more beloved Emily. 
Dear creature | methinks I ſtill feel her parting tears 


on wy cheek ! 


+ 


You charge me to be as minute, in the Letters I 
write to you, as I uſed to be to my friends here: And 


you 
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you promiſe to be as circumſtantial, in yours. I will 
ie you the example: Do you be lure to follow it. 
We baited at Stony-Strattord. I was afraid how it 
would be: There were the two bold creatures, Mr. 
Greville and Mr. Fenwick, ready to receive us. A 
handſome collation, as at our ſetting out, ſo now, 
beſpoke by them, was ſet on the table. How they 
came by their intelligence, nobody knows: We were 
all concerned to ſee them. They ſeemed half-mad 


Vol. 4. 


for joy. My couſin James had alighted to hand us 


out; but Mr. Greville was fo earneſt to offer his 
hand, that tho* my couſin was equally ready, I thought 
I could not deny to his ſolicitude for the poor favour, 
ſuch a mark of civility. Beſides, if I had, it would 
have been diſtinguiſhing him for more than a com- 
mon neighbour, you know. Mr. Fenwick took the 
other hand, when I had ſtept out of the coach, and 
then (with ſo much pride, as made me aſhamed of 


myſelf) they hurried me between them, thro? the inn- 


yard, and into the room they had engaged for us, 
blefling themſelves, all the way, for my coming down 
Harriet Byron. 


I looked about e if for the dear friends I had parted 


with at Dunſtable. This is not, thought I, ſo de- 
lightful an inn as they made that—Now they, thought 
15 are juſt got to Barnet, in their way to London, as 


we arc here in ours to Northampton—Burt ah! where, 


where is Sir Charles Grandiſon at this time? And | 
fighed ! But don't read this, and ſuch ſtrokes as this. 


to any-body but Lord and Lady L.—You won't, you 


ſay— Thank you, Charlotte.—I will call you Char 

lolle, when I think of it, as you commanded me. 
The joy we had at Dunitable, was ealy, ferenc, 

deep, full, as I may ſay, it was the joy of ſenſible 


people : But the joy here was made by the two gen- 


tlemen, mad, loud, and even noiſy. They hard!) 


were able to contain thęmſelves; and my uncle, and 
couſin James, were forced to be loud, to be heard. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Orme, good Mr. Orme, when we came near 
his park, was on the highway-ſide, perhaps near the 
very ſpot where he ſtood to ſee me pals to London ſo 
many weeks ago POOr man! When I firſt ſaw him 


(which was before the coach came near, for I looked 


out only, as thinking I would mark the place where [ 
laſt beheld him) he looked with ſo d7/conſclate an air, 
and fo fixed, that I compaſſionately ſaid to myſelf, 
Surely the worthy man has not been there ever ſince. 
I twitched the ſtring juſt in time: The coach ſtopt. 
Mr. Orme, ſaid I, How do you? Well, I hope? 


How does Miſs Orne? 2 
I had my hand on the coach- door. He ſnatched it. 


It was not an unwilling hand. He preſſed it with his 


lips. God be praiſed, ſaid he (with a countenance, 

O how altered for the better !) for permitting me once 

more to behold that face that angelic face, he ſaid. 
God bleſs you, Mr. Orme ! ſaid J: J am glad to ſez 


you. Adieu. 


The coach drove on. Poor Mr. Orme ! ſaid my 
aunt. | | . 
Mr. Orme, Lucy, faid I, don't look ſo ill as you 


wrote he was. 


His joy to ſee you, returned ſhe—But Mr. Orme is 


Mr. Greville, on the coach ſtopping, rode back Juſt 
as 1t was going on again—And with a loud laugh— 


in a declining way. 


How the d- -Icame Orme to know of your coming, 


madam ! — Poor fellow! It was very kind of you to 
{top your coach to ſpeak to the ſtatue. And he laughed 


| again,—Nonſenfical ! At what? 


My grandmamma Shirley, deareſt of parents! her 
youth, as ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, renewed by the ex- 
pectation of ſo ſoon ſeeing her darling child, came (as 
my aunt told us, you know) on Thurſday night to 
Sclby-houſe, to charge her and Lucy with her bleſſing 
to me; and refolving to Ray there to receive me. 


Our beloved Nancy was alſo to be there; fo were 
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two other couſins, Kitty and Patty Holles, good young 
creatures; who, in my abſence, had attend d my 
| grandmamma at every convenient opportunity, aud 
whom ] alſo found here. 

When we came within fight of his houſe, Now, 
e. {a1d Lucy, I fee the fame kind of emotion. 
beginning to ariie in your face and boſom, as Lady G. 
told us you ſhewed when you firlt ſaw your aunt at 
Punſtable. My grandmamma!] fad I—T am in "gin 
of the dear houſe that holds her: I hope ſhe is here. 
But I will not ſurpriſe her with my joy to fee her, 
Lie ſtill, throbbing impatience ! {peaking to my 
heart, 4 

But when the coach (attended by many neighbovr; 
and friends, who, like a gathering ſnow ball, had! got 
together, within a few miles of Selby- houſe) ſet us 
down at the inner- -gate, there, in the outward-hall; 
{at my bleſſed grandmamma. The moment I beheld 
her, my intended caution forſook me: I ſprang by 
my aunt, and, before the foot-itep could be put down, 
flew, as ie were, out of the coach, and threw mylelt 
at her feet, wrapping my arms about her: Bleſs, bleſs, 
ſaid I, your Harriet! I could not, at the moment, 
ſay another word. 

Great God! ſaid the pious parent, ber hands and 
eyes lifted up, Great God ! I thank thee ! Then fold- 
ing her arms about my neck, ſhe kiſſed my forchead, 

my cheek, my Iips—God bleſs my Love ! Pride ol 
my life the moſt precious of a hundred daughters! 
How does my Child My Harriet—O my Love |— 
After {ach dangers, ſuch trials, ſuch haraſſings—Once 
more, God be praiſed that 1 claſp to my fond heart 
my Harriet! 
Separate them, ſeparate them, ſaid my facetious 
uncle _= he had tears in his eyes) before they grow 
together Madam, to my grandmamma, ſhe is or 
Ikarriet, as well as YOUrS x Let us welcome the ſaucy 
girl, on her re-entrance into theſe doors !—Saucy, 1 
fume, I ſhaii ſoon tind her. My 
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My grandmamma withdrew her fond arms: Take 
her, take her, ſaid ſhe, each in turn: But I think I 
never can part with her again. 

My uncle ſaluted me, and bid me very kindly wal- 
come home : So did my aunt : So did Lucy—My 
equally-beloved Nancy—So did every one. 

How can I return the obligations which the love of 
all my friends lays upon me? To be good; to be 
gratetul, . is not enough ; ſince that one ought to be 
for one's own ſake. What a ſweet thing 1s it to be 


beloved by worthy neighbours! I had ſeveral viſiters 


laſt night, and compliments without number, on my 
arrival :—Compliments, for what? For having loſt 


the better half of my heart? Don't you think 1 look 
filly to myſelf ? You bid me be free in my confeſſions. 


You promiſe to look my Letters over before you read 
them to any-body ; and to mark paſſages proper to 
be kept to yourſeli—Pray do. 

Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick were here ſepa- 
rately, an hour ago : I thanked them for their civility 
on the road, and not wungraciouſly, as Mr. Greville 


told my uncle, as to him. He was not, he laid, with- 


out hopes, yet; ſince I knew not how to be ungrate- 


ful. Mr. Greville builds, as he always did, a merit 
on his civility ; and by that means ſinks, in the nar- 
rower Lover, the claim he might otherwiſe make to 
the title of the generous neighbour. : 


NW”, 
. 


Miss Orme has juſt been here. She could not 
help throwing in a word for her brother. 
You will gueſs, my dear L.ady G. at the ſubject of 


our converſations here, and what they vill be, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, for a week to come. My 


grandmamma is better in health than I have known 
her for a year or two paſt. The health of people in 
years can mend but flowly ; and they are ſlow to ac- 
knowlege it in their own favour, My Fan a, 


however, allows that the is better within theſe few 


23 days 


1 
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days paſt; but attributes the amendment to her lar- 
riet's return. DH 

How do they all bleſs, revere, extol, your noble 
brother l low do they wiſh—And how do they re- 
gret—You know what—Yet how ready are they to 
applaud your Harriet, it ſhe can hold her magnani- 
mity, in preferring the happineſs of Clementina to her 
own !— My grandmamma and aunt are of opinion, 
that I ſbou!d ; and they praiſe me for the generoſity of 


my effort, whether the ſuperior merits of the man 


will or will not allow me to ſucceed in it. But my 
Uncle, my Lucy, and my Nancy, from their un- 


bounded love of me, think a little, and but a little, 


narrower z and, believing it will go hard with me, 
ſay, It is hard. My uncle, in particular, ſays, the 
very Pretenſion is flight and nonſenſe: But, however, 
if the girl, added he, can parade away her paſſion for 
an object 1o worthy ; with all my heart: It will be 
but juſt, that the romancing elevations, which ſo often 
drive headſtrong girls into difficulties, ſhould now- 


and-then help a more diſcreet one out of them. 


Adieu, my beloved Lady G. Repeated compli- 
ments, love, thanks, to my Lord and Lady L. to my 
Emily, to Dr. Bartlett, to Mr. Beauchamp, and par- 
ticularly to my Lord G. Dear, dear Charlotte, be 
good!] Let me beſeech you be good! It you are at, 
you will have every one of ay friends who met you at 


Dunſtable, and, from heir report, my grandmamma 


and Nancy, againſt you; for they find but one fault 


in my Lord: It is, that he ſeems too fond of a wife, 


who, by her archneſs of looks, and halt-faucy turns 
upon him, even before hen, evidently ſhewed—Shall 


T fay what? - But I ſtand up for you, my dear. Your 


gratitude, your generoſity, your honour, I ſay (and 
why ſhould I not add your auf?) will certainly make 
you one of the moſt obliging of wives, to the molt 
aflectionate of huſbands. 5 

My uncle ſays, He hopes ſo: But tho' he adores 
you 
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you for 4 friend, and the companion of a lively hour; 
yet he does not know but his Dame Selby is ſtill the 
woman whom a man ſhould prefer for a wife: And 
ſhe, ſaid he, is full as ſaucy as a wife need to be; 
tho I think, Harriet, that the has not been the leſs 

dutiful of late for your abſence. 5 

Once more, adieu, my dear Lady G. and continue 
to love | T5 
Your IIARRIET ByRoON. 


LE ER Aa. 
Lady G. To Miſs By R ON, 
„ Thurſday, April 27. 

VERY one of the Dunſtable party ſays, that you 

are a grateful and good girl. Beauchamp can 
talk of nobody elſe of our Sex: I believe in my con- 
ſcience he is in Love with you. I think all the un- 
provided-tor young women, where-ever you come, 
muſt hate you. Was you never by ſurprize carried 
into the chamber of a friend labouring with the Small- 
pox, in the infectious ſtage of it: O, but I think you 
once ſaid you had had that diſtemper. But your 
mind, Harriet, were your face to be ruined, would 
make you admirers. The fellows who could think 
of preferring even ſuch a face to ſuch a heart, may be 
turned over to the claſs of Inſignificants. 

J not your aunt Selby, you aſk, an excellent wo- 
man ?—She is. I admire her. But I am very angry 
with you for deferring to another time, acquainting 
me with what ſhe ſaid of ne. When we are taken 
with any-body, we love they ſhould be taken with us. 


Teazing Harriet! You know what an immoderate 


quantity of curioſity I have. Never ſerve me fo 
again! : 
Iam in love with your couſin Lucy. Were either 
Fenwick or Greville good enough—But they are not. 
FFT 
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J think ſhe ſhall have Mr. Orme. Nancy, you ſay, 


is ſuch another good girl. I don't doubt it. Is ſhe 


not your couſin, and Lucy's ſiſter? But I cannot un- 
dertake for every good girl who wants a huſband. | 
wiſh I had ſeen Lucy a fortnight ago: Then Nancy 
might have had Mr. Orme, and Lucy ſhould have 
had Lord G. He admires her greatly. And do you 
think that a man who at that time profeſſed for me fo 


much Love and Service, and all that, would have 


ſcrupled to oblige me, had] (as I eaſily ſhould) proved 
to him, that he would have been a much happicr man 
than he could hope to be with Somebody elle ? 

_ Your uncle is a pleaſant man: But tell him I ſay, 


_ the man would be out of his wits, that did not 


ke the preference he docs in favour of his Dame 


Selby, as he calls her. Tel] him alſo, if you pleaſe, 


in return for his plain-dealing, that I ſay, he Pudics 
too much for his pleaſantries: He is continually hunt- 


ing for occaſions to be ſmart. I have heard my father 
ſay, that this was the fault of ſome wits of his ac- 
quaintance, whom he ranked among the wit-lings tor 
it. If you think it will mortify him more, you may 


tell him (for I am very revengetul when I think myſelf 


affronted) that were I at liberty, which, God help me, 
Jam not! I would ſooner chooſe * a huſband the 


man I have (poor ſoul, as I now-and-then think 


him) than ſuch a teazing creature as himſelf, were 


both in wy power, and both of an age. And I ſhould 


have this good reaſon for my preference : Your uncle 


and I ſhould have been too much alike, and ſo been 


jealous of each other's wit ; whereas I can make my 
honeſt Lord G. look about him, and admire me 
ſtrangely, whenever I pleaſe. 

But I am, it ſeems, a perſon of a particular cha- 
racter. Every one, you ſay, loves me, yet blames 
me. Odd characters, my dear, are needful to make 
even characters ſhine. You good girls would not be 
valued as you are, if there were not bad ones. Have 

| you 
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you not heard it ſaid, That all human excellence 15 
but comparative: ? Pray allow of the contraſt. You, 
[am ſure, ought. You are an ungrateful creature, if, 
whenever you think of my over- Avelineſſes, as you 
call 'em, you don't drop: a courteſy, and ſay, You are 


obliged to me. 


But ſtill the attack made upon you in your dreſſing- 
room at Colnebrook, by my filter and me, ſticks in 
your ſtomach—And why ſo? We were willing to 
ſhew you, that we were not the hilly people you muſt 
have thought us, had we not been able to diſtinguiſh 
light from darkneſs. You, who ever were, I believe, 
one of the frankeſt-hearted girls in Britain, and ad- 
mired for the caſe and dignity given you by that frank- 


nels, were growing aukward, nay diſhoneſt, Your 


gratitude | your gratitude! was the duſt you wanted 
to throw into our eyes, that we might not ſee that 
you were governed by a ſtronger motive. You called 
us your friends, your fifters, but treated us not as 


either; and this nan, and that, and t'other, you 


could g fuſe; and why ? No W given for it; and 
we were to be popt off with your gratitude, truly !— 


We were to believe juſt what you Haid, and no more; 


| nay, not fo much as * ſaid. But we were not fo 


implicit. No! or would you, in our caſe, have been, 
ſo. | | 

- But -* you, perhaps, would not have violently 
broken in upon a poor thing, who thought we were 

blind, becauſe ſhe was not willing we e ſhould ſee.— 
May be not: But then, in that caſe, we were honeſter 
than you would have been ; that's all. Here, ſaid I, 
Lady L. is this poor girl aukwardly ſtruggling to con- 
ceal what every-body ſees; and, ſeeing, applauds her 
tor, the man conſidered (Yes, Harriet, the man con- 


ſidered; be pleated to take that in): Let us, in pity, 


relieve her. She is thought to be 3 Open- hearted, 


D 
communicative; nay, ſhe paſſes herſelf upon us in 


thoſe characters: She ſees we keep nothing from her. 


os She 


. 
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She has been acquainted with your Love before Wed. 
lock ; with my Folly, in relation to Anderfon : She has 
ated her head above a ſcore or two of men not con- 
temptible. She ſits enthroned among vs, while ve 
make but common figures at her footitool : She calls 
us lifters, friends, and twenty pretty names. Let us 
acquaint her, that we {ee into her heart; and why 


Lord D. and others are fo indifferent with her. If ſhe 
is ingenuous, let us ſpare her; if not, leave me ta 


puniſh her Vet we will keep up her punctilio as to 
our brother; we will leave him to make his own diſ- 


coveries. She may confide in his politeneſs; and the 


reſult will be happier for her; becauſe ſhe will then 
be under no reſtraint to us, and her native freedom of 


heart may again take its courſe. 


Agreed, agreed, ſaid Lady L.—And arm in arm, 
we entered your dreſſing- room, diſmiſſed the maid, 
and began the attack—And, O Harriet! how you he- 
fitated, paraded, fooled on with us, before you came 


to confeſſion! Indeed you deſerved not the mercy we 
ſhewed you—So, child, you had better to have let 


this part of your ſtory ſleep in peace. 
You bid me not tell Emily that your couſin is in 
Love with her: But I think I will. Girls begin very 


early to look out for admirers. It is better, in order 
to ſtay her ſtomach, to find out one for her, than that 
ſhe ſhould find out one for herſelf ; eſpecially when 


the man is among ourſelves, as I may ſay; and both 


are in our own management, and at diſtance from each 
other. Emily is a good girl; but ſhe has ſuſceptibi- 
lities already: And tho' I would not encourage her, as 
®yet, to look out of herſelf for happineſs; yet I would 


give her conſequence with herlelt, and at the ſame 


time let her ſee, that there could be no mention made 


of any-thing that related to her, but what ſhe ſhould 


be acquainted with. Dear girl! 1 love her as well as 


you; and I pity her too: For ſhe, as well as Some- 
body elſe, will have difficulties to contend with, 
which 
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which ſhe will not know eaſily how to get over; tho? 
ſhe can, in a flame ſo young, generouſly prefer the 
intereſt of a more excellent woman to her own.— 
There, Harriet, is a grave paragraph : You'll like 
me for it. 

You are a very ellen girl, in mentioning to me 
ſo particularly, your behaviour to your Grevilles, Fen- 
wicks, and Ormes, What 1s that but ſaying, See, 
Charlotte! I am a much more complaiſant creature 


to the men, no one of which I intend to have, than 


you are to your huſband | 

What a pious woman, indeed, muſt be your orand - 
mamma, that ſhe could ſuſpend her joy, her long- 
abſent darling at her feet, till ſhe had firſt thank'd 
God for reſtoring her to her arms But, in this in- 
ſtance, we lee the force of habitual piety. Tho' not 
ſo good as I ſhould be myſelf, I revere thoſe who are 
ſo; and that I hope you will own is no bad ſign. 

Well, but now for ourſelves, and thoſe about us. 

Lady Olivia has written to Lady L. a Letter from 
Windſor. It is in French; extremely polite. She 
promiſes to write to me from Oxford. 


Lady Anne S. made me a viſit this morning. She 


was more concerned than I wiſhed to ſce her, on my 


* confirming the report ſhe had heard of my brother's 


being gone abroad. I raillied her a little too freely, 
as it was before Lord G. and Lord L. I never was 


better rebuked than by her; for ſhe took out her pen- 
cil, and on the cover of a Letter wrote theſe lines 


from Shakeſpeare, and ſlid them into my hand: 


And will you rend our ancient Love aſunder, 

To join with Men, in ſcorning your poor friend? 
I is not friendly; tis not maidenty : | 
Our Sex, as well as I, may chiae you for is; 
Tho” I alone do feel the injury. 


I never, my dear, told you how freely this Lady 


and I had talked of Love: But freely as we had K. 
| Was 
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J was not aware that the matter lay ſo deep in her 
heart. I knew not how to tell her that my brother 
had ſaid, It could not be. I could have wept over her 
when I read this paper; and I owned myſelf by a 
whiſper juſtly rebuked. She charged me not to let 
any man ſee this; particularly not either of thoſe 
preſent : And do you, Harriet, keep what I have writ- 
ten of Lady Anne to yourſelf. : 
My aunt Eleanor has written a congratulatory Let. 

ter to me from York. Sir Charles, it ſeems, had ac- _ 
quainted her with Lord G's day [Not my day, Har- 


riet! that is not the phraſe, I hope !] as ſoon as he 


knew it himſelf; and ſhe writes, ſuppoſing that I was 
actually offered on it. Women are victims on theſe 
occaſions : I hope you'll allow me that. My brother 
has made it a point of duty to acquaint his father's 
ſiſter with every matter of conſequence to the family; 
and now, ſhe ſays, that both her nieces are ſo well 
diſpoſed of, ſhe will come to town very quickly to {ce 
her new relations and us; and deſires we will make 
room for her. And yet ſhe owns, that my brother 
has informed her of his being obliged to go abroad; 


and ſhe ſuppoſes him gone. As he is the beloved of 


her heart, I wonder ſhe thinks of making this viſit 
now he is abſent : But we ſhall all be glad to fee my 
aunt Nell. She is a good creature, tho' an old maid. 
T hope the old Lady has not utterly loſt either her in- 
vention or memory; and then, between both, I ſha!! 
be entertained with a great number of Love-ſtories of 
the laſt age; and perhaps of ſome dangers and eſcapes; 
which may ſerve for warnings for Emily. Alas! alas“ 
they will come too late for your Charlotte | 
I have written already the longeſt Letter that I ever 
wrote in my life: Yet it is prating; and to you, to 


whom I love to prate. I have not zear done. 


You bid me be good; and you threaten me, if! 
am not, with the ill opinion of ail your friends: But! 
have ſuch an unaccountable biaſs for roguery, or Wa 


mal! 
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all I call it? that I believe it is impoſſible for me to 
take your advice. ] have been examining myſelf. 
What a duce is the matter with me, that I cannot ſee 
my honeſt man in the ſame advantageous light in 


which he appears to every-body elſe ? Yet I do not, 


in my heart, diſlike him. On the contrary, I know 


not, were I to look about me, far and wide, the man. 


] would have wiſhed to have called mine, rather than 
him. But he is ſo important about trifles ; ſo nimble, 

et ſo flow : He is ſo ſenſible of his own intention to 
pleaſe, and has ſo many antic motions in his obliging- 
neſs; that I cannot forbear laughing at the very time 


that I ought perhaps to reward him with a gracious 


approbation. _ * 
1 muſt fool on a little while longer, I believe: Per- 


mit me, Harriet, ſo to do, as occaſions ariſe. 


1 
AN inſtance, an inſtance in point, Harriet. Let 
me laugh as I write. I did at the time. What do 


you laugh at, Charlotte? — Why this poor man, or, 


as I ſhould rather ſay, this Lord and Maſter of mine, 
has paſt left me. He has been making me both a 
compliment, and a preſent. And what do you think 
the compliment is? Why, if I pleaſe, he will give 
away to a virtuoſo friend, his collection of Moths and 
Butterflies: I once, he remembered, rallied him upon 
them. And by what ſtudy, thought I, wilt thou, 
honeſt man, ſupply their place? If thou haſt a talent 
this way, purſue it; ſince perhaps thou wilt not ſhine 
in any other. And the %% any-thing, you know, 
Harriet, carries with it the appearance of excellence. 
Nay, he would alſo part with his collection of Shells, 
if I had no objection. | 

To whom, my Lord? He had not refolved—Why 
then, only as Emily is too little of a child, or you might 
give them to her. Too little of a child, madam !? 
and a great deal of buſtle and importance took poſ- 


ſeſſion of his features Let me tell you, madam—1 


won't let you, my Lord; and I laughed. 


1 —5 
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Well, madam, I hope here is ſomething coming 
up that you will not diſdain to accept of yourſelf. 
Up came groaning under the weight, or rather 
under the care, two ſervants with baſkets : A fine ſet 
of old Japan China with brown edges, believe me. 
They ſet down their baſkets, and withdrew. 
Would you not have been delighted, Harriet, to 
ſee my Lord buſying himſelf with taking out, and put- 
ting in the windows, one at a time, the cups, plates, 
Jars, and ſaucers; rejoicing and parading over them, 
and ſhewing his connoiſſeurſhip to his mationleſs ad- 
miring wite, in commending this and the other piece 
as a beauty? And, when he had done, taking the li- 
berty, as he phraſed it, half fearful, half reſolute, to 
ſalute his bride for his reward; andzhen pacing back- 
wards ſeveral ſteps, with ſuch a ſtrut and a crow—l 
ſee him yet !—Indulge me, Harriet !—I burſt into a. 
hearty laugh; I could not help it: And he, reddening, 
looked round himfelf, and round himſelf, to fee if any- = 
thing was amiſs in his garb. The man, the man! 
honeſt friend, I eculd have ſaid, but had too much 
reverence for my huſband, is the oddity ! Nothing 
amiſs in the garb. I 
O Harriet! Why did you beſeech me to be good? 
I think in my heart I have the ſtronger inclination to 
be bad for it! You call me perverſe : If you think me 
ſo, bid me be ſaucy, bid me be bad ; and I may then, 
like other good wives, take the contrary courſe for the 
lake of dear contradiction. | 
Shew not, however (JI in turn beſeech you) to your 
grandmamma and aunt, ſuch parts of this Letter as 
would make them deſpiſe me. You ſay, you ſtand up 
for me; I have need of your advocateſhip : Never 
let me want it. And do I not, after all, do a 
greater credit to my good man, when I can ſo heartily 
laugh in the wedded ſtate, than if I were to fit down 
with my finger in my eye? = 
I have taken your advice, and preſented my ee 
- wit 
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with my half of the jewels. I deſired her to accept 
them, as they were my mother's, and for her ſake. 
This gave them a value with her, more than equal 
to their worth: But Lord L. is uneaſy, and declares 
he will not ſuffer Lady L. long to lie under the obli- 
gation. Were every one of family in South Britain 
and North Britain to be as generous and diſintereſted 
as Lord L. and our family, the union of the two parts 
of the iſland would be complete. 

Lokp help this poor obliging man! I wiſh I don't 
love him, at laſt. He has taken my hint, and has 
preſented his collection of Shells (a very fine one, he 
days it is) to Emily; and they two are actually bu- 
fied (and will be for an hour or two, I doubt not) in 
admiring them; the one ſtrutting over the beauties, in 
order to enhance the value of the preſent ; the other 
courteſying ten times in a minute, to ſhew her gra- 


titude. Poor man! When his virtuoſo friend has got 


his Butterflies and Moths, I am afraid he muſt ſet up a 
turner's ſhop for employment. If he loved reading, 
I could, when our viſiting hurries are over, ſet him to 
read to me the new things that come out, while I knot 


6 or work; and, if he loved writing, to copy the Let- 


ters which paſs between you and me, and thoſe for you 
which I expect with ſo much impatience from my 
brother by means of Dr. Bartlett. I think he ſpells 
pretty well, for a Lord. fs | 
I have no more to ſay, at preſent, but compliments, 
without number or meaſure, to all you ſo deſervedly 
love and honour; as well thoſe I have not ſeen, as 
thoſe I have. 

Only one thing: Reveal to me all the ſecrets of 
your heart, and how that heart is from time to time 
affected; that I may know whether you are capable of 
that greatneſs of mind in a Love-caſe, that you ſhew 
in all others. We will all allow you to love Sir 
Charles Grandiſon. Thoſe who do, give honour to 


D „ 
themſelves, 
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themſelves, if their eyes ſtop not at perſon, hi 3 
ſo many advantages. For the ſame reaſon, I make 
no apologies, and never did, for praiſing my brother, 
as any other lover of him might . | 
Let me know every-thing how and about your fel- 
lows, too. Ah! Harriet, you make not the uſe of 
ower that I would have done in your fituation. I 
was hali-ſorry when my hurrying brother made me 
diſmiſs Sir Walter; and yet, to have but two danglers 
after one, are poor doings tor a fine Lady. Poorer 
ſtill to have but one 
Here's a Letter as long as my arm. Adieu. I was 


O 
loth to come to the name : But deter it ever fo long, I 


muſt ſubſcribe, at laſt, 


CHARLOTTE G. 


LE * XI. 
. Jexvor 8, To Miſs 3 . 


Monday, May 1. 


O My deareſt, my honoured Miſs Byron, how you 
have ſhamed your Emily by ſending a Letter to 
her; ſuch a ſweet Letter too] before I have paid my 
duty to you in a Letter of thanks for all your love to 
me, and for all your kind inſtructions. But-I began 
once, twice, and thrice, and wrote a great deal each 
time, but could not pleaſe myſelf : You, madam, are 
ſuch a writer, and I am ſuch a poor thing at my pen !— 
But I know you will accept the heart. And ſo my 
very diffidence ſhews pride; ſince it cannot be ex- 
pected from me to be a fine writer. And yet this very 
Letter, I foreſee, will be the worſe for my diffidence, 
and not the better: For I don't like this beginning, 
neither. But come, it ſhall go. Am I not uſed to 


(a) The Letter to which this is an anſwer, as well as thoſe writ- 
ten by Miſs Byron to her couſin Reeves, Lady L. Sc. and . 
in return, are omitted. | 

* your 
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your goodneſs? And do you not bid me prattle to 
you, in my Letters, as I uſed to do in your dreſſing- 
room? O what ſweet advice have you, and do you 
return for my filly prate ! And ſo I will begin. 

And was you grieved at parting with your Emily 
on Saturday morning? I am ſure I was very much 
concerned at parting with you. I could not help cry- 

ing all the way to town; and Lady G. ſhed tears as 
well as I, and fo did Lady L. ſeveral times; and ſaid, 
You were the lovelieſt, beſt young Lady in the world. 

And we all praiſed likewiſe your aunt, your couſin 
Lucy, and young Mr. Selby. How good are all your 
relations! They muſt be good! And Lord L. and 
Lord G. for men, were as much concerned as we, at 
parting with you. Mr. Reeves was /o dull all the 
way !—poor Mr. Reeves, he was very dull. And Mr. 
Beauchamp, he praiſed you to the very ſkies; and in 
ſuch a pretty manner too! Next to my guardian, I 
think Mr. Beauchamp is a very agreeable man. .I 
tanſy theſe noble ſiſters, if the truth were known, 
don't like him ſo well as their brother does: Perhaps 
that may be the reaſon, out of jealouſy; as I may ſay, 
it there be any-thing in my obſervation. But they are 
vaſtly civil to him, nevertheleſs ; yet they never praiſe 
him when his back 1s turned, as they do others, who 
can't lay half the good things that he ſays. _ 

Well, but enough of Mr. Beauchamp. My guar- 
dian ! my gracious, my kind, my indulgent guar- 
_ ! who, that thinks of him, can praiſe any-body _ 
eller: 

O madam! Where is he now? God protect and 
guide my guardian, where-ever he goes! This is my 
prayer, firſt and laſt, and I can't tell how often in the 
day. I look for him in every place I have ſeen him 
in [And pray tell me, madam, Did not you do fo 
when he had left us?]; and when I can't find him, I 
do /o ſigh ! — What a pleaſure, yet hat a pain, is 
there in ſighing, when I think of him Tet I know I 

| 4 am 
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am an innocent girl. And this I am. ſure of, that! 
wiſh him to be the huſband of but one woman in the 
whole world; and that is you. But then my next 
with is—You know what—Ah my Miſs Byron! you 
muſt let me live with you and my guardian, if you 


ſhould ever be Lady Grandiſon. 


But here, madam, are {ad doings ſometimes be- 
tween Lord and Lady G. I am very angry at her 
often in my heart; yet I cannot help laughing, now- 


and then, at her out-of-the-way ſayings. Is not her 


character a very new one? Or are there more ſuch 


young wives? I could not do as ſhe does, were I to 
be queen of the globe. Every-body blames her. 


She will make my Lord not love her, at laſt. Don't 


you think ſo? And then what will ſhe get by her 


wit? 
: ” . 
JusT this moment ſhe came into my cloſet — 


Writing, Emily? ſaid ſhe: To whom? I told her.— 


Don't tell tales out of ſchool, Emily.—I was /o afraid 
that ſhe would have aſked to ſee what I had written : 
But ſhe did not. To be ſure ſhe is very polite, and 
knows what belongs to herſelf, and every-body elle: 
To be ungenerous, as you once ſaid, to her huſband 


only, that is a very ſad thing to think of. 


Well, and I would give any-thing to know if you 
think what I have written tolerable, before I go any 
further: But I will go on in this way, ſince I cannot 
do better. Bad is my beſt; but you ſhall have 
quantity, I warrant, ſince you bid me write long 


Letters. 


But I have feen my mother : It was but yeſterday. 


She was in a mercer's ſhop in Covent-Garden. | 


was in Lord L's chariot ; only Anne was with me. 
Anne ſaw her firſt. I alighted, and aſked her bleſſing 
in the ſhop. I am ſure I did right. She blefſed me, 
and called me dear love. I ſtaid till ſhe had bought 
what ſhe wanted, and then I ſlid down the money, as 


— — — ⁵Ä 0 . 
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it were her own doing; and glad I was I had fo 


much about me : It came but to four guineas. I 


begged her, ſpeaking low, to forgive me for ſo doing: 
And finding ſhe was to go home as far as Soho, and 
had thoughts of having a hackney coach called, I 
gave Anne money for a coach for herſelf, and waited 
on my mother to her own lodgings ; and it being 


Lord L's chariot, ſhe was fo good as to diſpenſe with 


my alighting. | wy 
She bleſſed my guardian all the way, and bleſſed 
me. She ſaid, ſhe would not aſk me to come to ſee 
her, becauſe it might not be thought proper, as my 
guardian was abroad : But ſhe hoped, ſhe might be 
allowed to come and ſee me ſometimes.—Was ſhe not 
very good, madam ? But my guardian's goodneſs 
makes every-body good. — O that my mamma had 
been always the fame! I ſhould have been but too 


happy. | 


God bleſs my guardian, for putting me on enlarging 
her power to live handſomely. Only as a coach 
brings on other charges, and people muſt live accord- 
ingly, or be diſcredited, inſtead of credited, by it; or I 


| ſhould hope the additional Two hundred a year might 
afford them one. Yet one does not know but Mr. 


O-Hara may have been in debt before he married her; 
and I fanſy he has people who hang upon him. But 
if it pleaſes God, I will not, when I am at age, and 
have a coach of my own, ſuffer my mother to walk 
on foot. What a bleſſing is it, to have a guardian 


that will ſecond every good purpoſe of one's heart ! 


Lady Oliviais rambling about; and I ſuppoſe ſhe 
will wait here in England till Sir Charles's return: 
But I am ſure he never will have her. A wicked 
wretch, with her poniards! Yet it is pity ! She is a 
fine woman. But I hate her for her expectation, as 


| well as for her poniard. And a woman to leave her 
dun country, tv icek for a huſband ! I could die be- 


tore I could do fo; tho? to ſuch a man as my guardian. 
Vor. IV. TE Yet 
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Yet once I thought I could have liked to have lived 


with her at Florence. She has ſome good qualities, 
and 15 very generous, and, in the main, well eſteemed 


in her own country: Every. body knew ſhe loved my 


guardian: Bur I don't know how it is; nobody 


blamed her for it, vaſt as the difference in fortune 


then was. But that is the glory of being a virtuous 


man; to love him is a credit, inſtead of a ſhame. O0 


dam ! Who would not be virtuous? And that 


not only for their own, but for their friends ſakes, if 


they loved their friends, and wiſhed them to be well 
thought of ? 

Lord W. is very deſirous to haſten his wedding. 

Mr. Beauchamp fays, that all the Mansfields (He 
knows them ) bleſs my guardian every day of their 
lives ; and their enemies tremble. He has commil- 
ſions from my guardian to enquire and act in their 
cauſe, that no time may be loſt to do them ſervice, 
againſt his return. 

We have had another viſit Sal Lady Beauchamp, 


and have returned it. She is very much pleaſed with 


: You ſee I ſay us. Indeed my two dear Ladies 
are very good to me : But I have no merit : It is all 


for their brother's ſake. 


Mr. Beauchamp tells us, juſt now, that his mother. | 


in-law has joined with his father, at her own motion, 


to ſettle 10007. a year upon him. I am glad of it, 
with all my heart: Are not you? He is all gratitude 
upon it. He ſays, that he will redouble his endea- 
vours to oblige her; and that his gratitude to her, as 
well as his duty to his father, will engage his utmoſt 
regard for her. 

Mr. Beauchamp, Sir Harry himſelf, and my Lady, 
are continually bleſſing my guardian: Every- body, 
in ſhort, bleſſes him. — But, ah ! madam, Where is 
he, at this moment? O that J were a bird! that 
might hover over his head, and ſometimes bring di- 
dings to his triends of his motions ar.d good deeds. ” 

wou 
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would often flap my wings, dear Miſs Byron, at 
' your chamber-window, as a ſignal of his welfare, 
and then fly back again, and perch as near him as 
I could. 
| Tam very happy, as I faid before, in the favour of 
Lady and Lord L. and Lady and Lord G.; but I 
never ſhall be ſo happy, as when I had the addition of 
your charming company. I miſs you and my guar- 
dian : O how I miſs you both! But, deareſt Miſs 
Byron, love me not the leſs, tho' now I have put pen 
to paper, and you fee what a poor creature I amin my 
writing. Many a one, I believe, may be thought to- 
lerable in converſation ; but when they are ſo lilly as 
to put pen to paper, they expoſe themſelves; as I have 
done, in this long piece of ſcribble. But accept it, 
nevertheleſs, for the true love I bear you; and a truer 
love never flamed in any boſom, to any one the moſt 
dearly beloved, than does in mine for you. 

Jam afraid I have written arrant nonſenſe, becauſe 
knew not how to expreſs half the love that is in the 
heart of 

Your ever-obliged and affeckionate 


EMILY Jexyors. 


L E FEES XE 
Miſs Byron, To Lady G. 
Tueſday, May 2. 


Have no patience with you, Lady G. You are 
ungenerouſly playful. Thank Heaven, if this be 
wit, that I have none of it. But what ſignifies ex- 


poſtulating with one who knows herſelf to be faulty, 


and will not amend ? How many fr:pes, Charlotte, 
do you deſerve ?—But you never ſpared any-body, not 
even your brother, when the humour was upon you. 

So make haſte ; and ſince you will lay in ſtores for re- 


pentance, fill up your meaſure as faſt as you can. 
F 2 Reveal 
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Reveal to you the ſtate of my heart! — Ah, my 
dear Hit is an unmanageable one. Greatneſs of 
mind! — I don't know what it is! — All his excel- 
lencies, his greatneſs, his goodneſs, his modeſty, his 
chearfulneſs under ſuch afflictions as would weigh 
down every other heart that had but half the com- 
paſſion in it with which his overflows — Muſt not all 
other men appear little, and, leſs than little, nothing, 
in my eycs ?—It1s an inſtance of patience in me, that 
I can endure any of them who pretend to regard me 
out of my own family I. 

I thought, that when I got down to my dear friends 
here, J ſhould be better enabled, by their prudent 
counlels, to attain the deſireable frame of mind which 
J had promiſed mylelf : But I find myſelf miſtaken. 
My grandmamma and aunt are ſuch admirers of him, 
take juch a ſhare in the diſappointment, that their ad- 
vice -has not the effect I had hoped it would have. 
Lucy, Nancy, are perpetually calling upon me to 
tell them ſomething of Sir Charles Grandiſon; and 
when I begin, I know not how to leave off. My 
uncle raillies me, laughs at me, ſometimes reminds 
me of what he calls my former brags. I did not brag, 
my dear : Tonly hoped, that reſpecting as I did every 
man according to his merit, I ſhould never be greatly 
taken with any one, before duty added force to the in- 
clination. . Methinks the company of the friends I am 
with, does not ſatisfy me; yet they never were dearer 
to me than they now are, I want to have Lord and 
Lady L. Lord and Lady G. Dr. Bartlett, my Emily, 
with me. To loſe you all at once !—is hard! There 
ſeems to be a ſtrange void in my heart—And ſo much, 
at preſent, for the ſtate or that heart. | 

I always had reafon to think myſelf greatly obliged 
to my friends and neighbours all around us; but ne- 
ver, till my return, after theſe few months abſence, 
knew how much. So many kind viſiters; ſuch un- 
affected expictiions of joy on my return; that had! 
| : . not 
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not à very great counterbalance on my heart, would 
be enough to make me proud. 5 
My grandmamma went to Shirley manor on Sa- 
turday; on Monday I was with her all day: But ſhe 
would have it that I ſhould be melancholy if I ſtaid 
with her. And ſhe is / ſelf-denyingly careful of her 
Harriet! There never was a more noble heart in 
woman. But her ſe/itary moments, as my uncle calls 
them, are her moments of joy. And why ? Becauſe 
ſhe then diveſts herſelf of all that is either painfpl or 
pleaſurable to her in this life: For ſhe ſays, that her 
cares for her Harriet, and eſpecially zo, are at leaſt 
a balance for the delight ſhe takes in her. 2 
You command me to acquaint you with what paſſes | 
between me and the gentlemen in my neighbourhood ; 
in your ſtile, my fellows. | | 
Mr. Fenwick invited himſelf to breakfaſt with my 
aunt Selby yeſterday morning. I would not avoid 
him. NS | 
I will not trouble you with the particulars : You 
know well enough what men will ſay on the ſubject 
upon which you will ſuppoſe he wanted to talk to me. 
He was extremely earneſt. I beiought him to accept 
my thanks for his good opinion of me, as all the re- 
turn I could make him for it; and this in ſo very fe- 
rious a manner, that my heart was fretted, when he 
declared, with warmth, his determined perſeverance. _ 
Mr. Greville made us a tea-viſit in the afternoon. 
My uncle and he joined to railly us poor women, as 
uſual. T lett the delence of the Sex to my aunt and 
Lucy. How poor appears to me every converſation 
now with theſe men ! — But hold, ſaucy Harriet, was 
not your uncle Selby one of the railliers ? — But he 
does not believe all he ſays; and therefore cannot 
wiſh to be ſo much regarded, on this topic, as he ought 
| to be by me, on others. | 
4 After the run of raillery was over, in which Mr. 
I Greville made exceptions favourable to the women 
: ä Preſent, 


* 
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preſent, he applied to every one for their intereſt with 
me, and to me to countenance his addreſs. He ſet 
forth his pretenſions very pompouſly, and mentioned 
a conſiderable increaſe of his fortune; which be- 
tore was a handſome one. He offered our own 
terms. He declared his Love for me above all women, 
and made his happineſs in the next world, as well as 

in this, depend upon my favour to him. 

It was eaſy to anſwer all he ſaid ; and is equally ſy 
for you to gueſs in what manner I anſwered him: 
And he, finding me determined, began to grow ve- 
hement, and even affrontive. He hinted to me, that 
he knew what had made me ſo very reſolute. He 
threw out threatenings againſt the man, be he whom 
he would, that ſhould ſtand in the way of his ſucceſs 
with me ; at the ſame time intimating ſaucily, as [ 
may ſay (for his manner had inſulr in it) that it was 
impoſſible a certain event could ever take place. 

My uncle was angry with him ; io was my aunt : 
Lucy was ſtill more angry than they : But I, ſtanding 
up, ſaid, Pray, my dear friends, take nothing amiſs 
that Mr. Greville has ſaid. — He once told me, that 
he would ſet ſpies upon my conduct in town. If, Sir, 
your ſpies have been juſt, I fear nothing they can ſay. 
But the hints you have thrown out, ſhew ſuch a total 
want of all delicacy of mind, that you muſt not won- 
der if my heart rejects you. Yet I am not angry: I 
reproach you not : Every one has his peculiar way. 
All that is left me to ſay, or to do, is to thank you for 
your favourable opinion of me, as I have thanked 
Mr. Fenwick; and to deſire that you will allow me 
to look upon you as my neighbour, and only as * 

h;;⁵Ü;—v gm | 

I courteſied to him, and withdrew. 

But my great difficulty had been before with Mr. 
Orme. His ſiſter had deſired that 1 would fee her 
brother. He and ſhe were invited by my aunt to din- 

ner on . They came. Poor man! He is 
not 
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not well! J am ſorry for it. Poor Mr. Orme is not | 


well! He made me ſuch 4onreſt compliments, as I 
may ſay : His heart was too much in his civilities to 
raiſe them above the civilities that juſtice and truth 


might warrant in favour of a perſon highly eſteemed, 


Mine was filled with compaſſion for him; and that 
compaſſion would have ſhewn itſelf in tokens of ten- 
derneſs, more than once, had I not reſtrained myſelf 
for his ſake. How you, my dear Lady G. can delight 
in giving pain to an honeſt heart, I cannot imagine. 
would make all God Almighty's creatures happy, if 


I could; and fo would your noble brother. Is he not 


croſſing dangerous ſeas, and aſcending, through al- 
moſt perpetual ſnows, thoſe dreadful Alps which I 
have heard deſcribed with ſuch terror, for the gene- 
rous end of relieving diſtreſs ? | 


I made Mr. Orme fit next me. 1 was aſſiduous to 
help him, and to do him all the little offices which I 
thought would light up pleaſure in his modeſt counte- 


nance ; and he was quite another man. It gave de- 


light to his ſiſter, and to all my friends, to ſee him 


imile, and look happy. 1 think, my dear Lady G. 
that when Mr. Orme looks pleaſant, and at eaſe, he 
reſembles a little the good-natured Lord G. O that 
you would take halt the pains to oblige him, that I do 
to relieve Mr. Orme ! — Half the pains, did I ſay ? 
That you would not take pains to di/-oblige him; 


and he would be, of courſe, obliged. Don't be afraid, 


my dear, that, in ſuch a world as this, things will not 
happen to make you uneaſy, without your ſtudying 


for them. Excuſe my ſeriouſneſs : I am indeed 700 


ſerious, at times. 

But when Mr. Orme requeſted a few minutes au- 
dience of me, as he called it, and I walked with him 
into the cedar parlour, which you have heard me 
mention, and with which I hope you will be one day 
acquainted ; he paid, poor man! for his too tran- 

„ | ſient 
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ſient pleaſure. Why would be urge a denial that he 
could not but know I muſt give? 

His ſiſter and I had afterwards a conference. She 
pleaded too ſtrongly her brother's health, and even 
his life ; both which, ſhe would have it, depended on 
my favour to him. I was greatly affected and at 
laſt beſought her, if ſhe valued my friendſhip as I did 
hers, never more to mention to me a ſubje& which 
gave me a pain too ſenſible for my peace. 

She requeſted me to aſſure her, that neither Mr. 
Greville, nor Mr. Fenwick, might be the man. 
They both took upon them, ſhe ſaid, to ridicule her 
brother for the profound reſpect, even to reverence, 
that he bore me; which, if he knew, might be at- 
tended with conſequences : For that her brother, 
mild and gentle as was his paſſion for me, had cou- 
rage to reſent any indignities that might be caſt upon 
him by ſpirits boiſtrous as were thoſe of the two gen- 
tlemen ſhe had named. She never, therefore, told 
her brother of their ſcoffs. But it would go to her 
heart, if either of them ſhould ſucceed, or have reaſon 
but for a diſtant hope. 

I made her heart eaſy, on that ſcore. 

I have juſt now heard, that Sir Hargrave Pollexfen 
is come from abroad already. What can be the 
meaning of it? He is ſo low- minded, ſo malicious a 
man, and I have ſuffered ſo much from him — What 
can be meaning of his ſudden return ? I am told, 
that he is actually in London. Pray, my dear Lady 
G. inform yourſelf about him; and whether he thinks 
of coming into theſe parts. 

Mir. Greville, when he met us at t Stony-Stratford, 
threw out menaces againſt Sir Hargrave, on my ac- 
count; and ſaid, It was well he was gone abroad. | 
told him then, that he had no buſineſs, even were 
Sir Hargrave A to engage himſelf! in my quar- 

rels. : * 1 | 
5 | | Mr. 
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Mr. Greville is an impetuous man; a man of rough + 
manners; and makes many people afraid of him. He 


has, I believe, indeed, had his ſpies about me; for he 
ſcems to know every-thing that has befallen me in my 


abſence from Selby-houle. | 


He has dared alſo to threaten Somebody elſe. In- 


ſolent wretch! But he hinted to me yeſterday, that he 


was exceedingly pleaſed with the news, that a certain 
gentleman was gone abroad, in order to proſecute, a 
former amour, WAS the light wretch's as light expreſ-- 
fon. If my indignant eyes could have killed him, he 
would have fallen dead at my foot. 1 
Let the conſtant and true reſpects of all my friends 
to you and yours, and to my beloved Emily, be al- 
ways, for the future, conſidered as very affectionately 
expreſſed, whether the variety of other ſubjects leave 


* 


room for a particular expreſſion of them, or not, by, 


Your faithful, and ever-obliged, _ 
| HARRIET BYRON. 


LET AN AE 
Lady G. To Miſs ByRoN 
| Saturday, May 6. 

122 you, Harriet, for yours. What muſt your 
fellows think of you ? In this groſs age, your de- 
licacy muſt aſtoniſn them. There uſed to be more 
ot it formerly. But how ſhould men know any-thin 
of it, when women have forgot it? Lord be thanked, 
we females, ſince we have been admitted into ſo con- 
ſtant a ſhare of the public diverſions, want not cou- 
rage. We can give the men ſtar: for ſtare where- 
ever we meet them. The next age, nay, the riſing 
gencration, mult ſurely be all heroes and heroines. 
But whither has this word delicacy carried me ? Me, 
who, it ſeems, have faults to be corrected for, of an- 
| IM other 
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other ſort; and who want not the courage for which ] 
congratulate others? „ 

But to other ſubjects. I could write a vaſt deal of 
ſtuff about my Lord and Self, and Lord and Lady L. 
who aſſume parts which I know not how to allow 
them : And ſometimes they threaten me with my bro- 


ther's reſentments, ſometimes with my Harriet's ; fo 


that I muſt really have leading-ſtrings faſtened to my 
ſhoulders. O my dear ! a fond huſband is a ſurfeit- 

ing thing; and yet I believe moſt women love to be 
made monkeys of, Eo. 
e 


Bur all other ſubjects muſt now give way, We 


have heard of, tho' not from, my brother. A particu- 


lar friend of Mr. Lowther was here with a Letter from 


that gentleman, acquainting us, that Sir Charles and 

he were arrived at Paris. | 
Mr. Beauchamp was with us when Mr. Lowther's 
friend came. He borrowed the Letter on account of 
the extraordinary adventure mentioned in it. 


Make your heart eaſy, in the firſt place, about Sir 


Hargrave. He is indeed in town ; but very ill. He 
was frighted into England, and intends not ever again 
to quit it. In all probability, he owes it to my brother 
that he exiſts. | | | 


Mr. Beauchamp went directly to Cavendiſh Square, | 


and informed himſelf there of other particulars relate- 
ing to the affair, from the very ſervant who was pre 
ſent and acting in it; and from thoſe particulars, and 
Mr. Lowther's Letter, wrote one for Dr. Bartlett. 
Mr. Beauchamp obliged me with the peruſal of what 
he wrote ; whence I have extracted the following ac- 
count : For his Letter is long and circumſtantial ; 
and I did not aſk his leave to take a copy, as he ſeemed 
deſirous to haſten it to the Doctor. 


On Wedneſday, the 32 of April, in the evening, as 


my brother was purſuing his journey to Paris, and was 
"+ within 
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within two miles of that capital, a ſervant- man rode 

up, in viſible terror, to his poſt-chaiſe, in which were 

Mr. Lowther and himſelf, and beſought them to hear 

his dreadful tale. The gentlemen ſtopt, and he told 

them, that his maſter, who was an Engliſnman, and 
his friend of the fame nation, had been but a little 
while before attacked, and forced out of the road in 
cheir poſt-chaiſe, as he doubted not, to be murdered, 

by no leſs than ſeven armed horſemen ; and he pointed 
to a hill, at diſtance, called Mont Martre, behind 
which they were, at that moment, perpetrating their 
bloody purpoſe, He had juſt before, he ſaid, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to two other gentlemen, and their re- 
tinue, who drove on the faſter for it. 

The ſervant's great coat was open; and Sir Charles, 

obſerving his livery, aſked him, It he were not a ſer- 
vant of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen? and was anſwered in 
the affirmative. | . 
There are, it ſeems, trees planted on each ſide the 
road from St. Denis to Paris, but which, as France is 
an open and unincloſed country, would not, but for 
the hill, have hindered the ſeeing a great way off, the 
ſcuffling of ſo many men on horſeback. There is 
alſo a ditch on either hand ; but places left for 
_ owners to come at their grounds, with their carts, and 
other carriages. Sir Charles ordered the poſt- boy to 
drive to one of thoſe paſſages; ſaying, He could not 
forgive himſelf, if he did not endeavour to ſave Sir 
Hargrave, and his friend, whoſe. name the man told 
him was Merceda. | 

His own ſervants were three in number, beſides 
one of Mr. Lowther. My brother made Mr. Low- 
ther's ſervant diſmount; and, getting himſelf on his 
horſe, ordered the others to follow him. He begged 
Mr. Lowther to continue in the chaiſe, bidding the 
diſmounted ſervant ſtay, and attend his maſter, and 
| galloped away towards the hill. His ears were ſoon 

pierced with the cries of the poor wretches ; and 

| pre- 


ru mn va, 


preſently he ſaw two men on horſeback holding the 


horſes of four others, who had under them the two 


gentlemen, ſtruggling, groaning, and crying out for 


mercy. 

On the approach of Sir Charles, who was a good 
way a-head of his ſervants, he called out to ſpare the 
gentlemen ; and bending his courſe to relieve the pro- 
ſtrate ſufferers, two of the four quitted their prey, 
and mounting, joined the other two horſemen, and 


| advanced to meet Sir Charles, with a ſhew of ſupport- | 


ing the two men on foot in their violence; who con- 
tinued laying on the wretches, with the but-ends of 
their whips, unmercifully. 

As the aſſailants offered not to fly, and as they had 
more than time enough to execute their purpoſe, had 
it been robbery and murder; Sir Charles concluded, it 
was likely that theſe men were actuated by a private 
revenge. He was confirmed in this ſurmiſe, when 
the four men on horſeback, tho' each had his piſtol 
ready drawn, as Sir Charles alſo had his, demanded a 
conference; warning Sir Charles how he provoked his 
fate by his raffineſs ; and declaring, that he was a dead 
man if he fired. 

Forbear, then, ſaid Sir Charles, all further violences 


to the gentlemen, and I will hear what you have to 


ſay. 
"He then put his piſtol into his holſter ; and one of 
his ſervants being come up, and the two others at 
hand (to whom he called out, not to fire till they had 
his orders), he gave him his horſe's reins; bidding 
him have an eye to the holſters of both, and leapt 
of; and, drawing his ſword, made towards the two 


O o - 
men who were ſo cruelly exerciſing their whips ; and 


who, on his approach, retired to ſome Heile diſtance, 


draw ing their hangers. 
The four men on horſeback joined the two on foot, 


juſt as they were quitting the objects of their fury; 


and one of them ſaid, Forbear, for the preſent, fur- 


one 
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ther violence, brother; the gentleman ſhall be told 
the cauſe of all this. Murder, Sir, ſaid he, is not 
intended; nor are we robbers : The men whom you 
are folicitous to ſave from our vengeance, are vil- 
lains. £ „ | 

Be the cauſe what it will, anſwered Sir Charles, 
you are in a country noted for doing ſpeedy juſtice, 


upon proper application to the magiſtrates. In the 
fame inſtant he raiſed firſt one groaning man, then the 


other. Their heads were all over bloody, and they 
were ſo much bruiſed, that they could not extend their 
arms to reach their wigs and hats, which lay near 
them; nor put them on without Sir Charles's help. 
The men on foot by this time had mounted their 


horſes, and all ſix ſtood upon their defence; but one 
of them was ſo furious, crying out, that his vengeance 


ſhould be yet more complete, that two of the others 
could hardly reſtrain him. . | 
Sir Charles aſked Sir Hargrave and Mr. Merceda, 
Whether they had reaſon to look upon themſelves as 
injured men, or injurers? One of the aſſailants an- 
ſwered, That they both knew themſelves to be vil- 


lains. 


Either from conſciouſneſs, or terror, perhaps from 

both, they could not ſpeak for themſelves, but by 
groans; nor could either of them ſtand or ſit up- 
right. | „ 
Juſt then came up, in the chaiſe, Mr. Lowther 
and his ſervant, each a piſtol in his hand. He quitted 
the chaiſe, when he came near the ſuffering men; 
and Sir Charles deſired him inſtantly to examine whe- 
ther the gentlemen were dangerouſly hurt, or not. 

The moſt enraged of the aſſailants, having ſlipt by 
the two who were earneſt to reſtrain him, would 
again have attacked Mr. Merceda ; offering a ſtroke 
at him with his hanger : But Sir Charles (his draw 
tword {till in his hand) caught hold of his bridl- 
and, turning his horſe's head aſide, diverted a ſtroke, 

| : which, 
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which, in all probability, would otherwiſe have been + 
finiſhing one. I | j 
They all came about Sir Charles, bidding him, at 
his peril, uſe his ſword upon their friend: And Sir 
Charles's ſervants were coming up to their maſter'; 


ſupport, had there been occaſion. At that inſtant 


Mr. Lowther, aſſiſted by his own ſervant, was ex. 
mining the wounds and bruiſes of the two terrified 


men, who had yet no reaſon to think themſelves ſafe 
from further violence. | | 


Sir Charles repeatedly commanded his ſervants not 
to fire, nor approach nearer, without his orders. The 
perſons, ſaid he, to the aſſailants, whom you have ſo 
cruelly uſed, are Engliſhmen of condition. I will pro- 
tect them. Be the provocation what it will, you uf 
know that your attempt upon them is a criminal one; 
and if my friend laſt come up, who is a very ſkilful 
ſurgeon, ſhall pronounce them in danger, you ſhall 
find it ſo. Still he held the horſe of the furious one; 
and three of them, who ſeemed to be principals, were 


beginning to expreſs ſome reſentment at this cavalier 
treatment, when Mr. Lowther gave his opinion, that 


there was no apparent danger of death: And then Sir 


Charles, quitting the man's bridle, and putting him- 


ſelf between the affailants and ſufferers, ſaid, I hat as 


they had not either offered to fly, or to be guilty of 
violence to himſelf, his friend, or ſervants; he was 
afraid they had ſome reaſon to think themſclves ill 
uſed by the gentlemen. But, however, as they could 
not ſuppoſe they were at liberty, in a civilized country, 
to take their revenge on the perſons of thoſe who 
were intitled to the protection of that country; he 
ſhould expect, that they would hold themſelves to be 


perſonally anſwerable for their conduct at a proper 


tribunal. | 
The villains, one of the men ſaid, knew who they 


| were, and what the Provocation was; which had me- 


rited a worſe treatment than they had hitherto met 
with. 
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with, You, Sir, proceeded he, ſeem to be a man 


| of honour and temper: We are men of honour, as 


well as you. Our deſign, as we told you, was not 
to kill the miſcreants ; but to give them reaſon to re- 


| member their villainy as long as they lived ; and to 


ut it out of their power ever to be guilty of the like. 
They have made a vile attempt, continued he, on a 
Lady's honour at Abbeville ; and, finding themſelves 
detected, and in danger, had taken round-about ways, 


| and ſhifted from one vehicle to another, to eſcape the 


vengeance of her friends. The gentleman whoſe - 
horſe you held, and who has reaſon to be in a paſſion, 


is the huſband of the Lady [A Spaniſh huſband, 


ſurely, Harriet; not a French one, according to our 
notions]. That gentleman, and bat, are her bro- 
thers. We have been in purſuit of them two days; 
for they gave out, in order, no doubt, to put us on a 
wrong ſcent, that they were to go to Antwerp. 

And it ſeems, my dear, that Sir Hargrave and his 


collegue had actually ſent ſome of their ſervants that 


way; which was the reaſon that they were themſelves 
attended but by one. 5 | ; 

The gentleman told Sir Charles that there was a 
third villain in their plot. They had hopes, he ſaid, 
that he would not eſcape the cloſe purſuit of a manu- 
tacturer at Abbeville, whoſe daughter, a lovely young 
creature, he had ſeduced, under promiſes of marriage. 
Their government, he obſerved, were great counte- 


| nancers of the manufacturers at Abbeville; and he 


would have reaſon, if he were laid hold of, to think 
himſelf happy, if he came off with being obliged to 
perform his promiſes. = 95 
This third wretch muſt be Mr. Bagenhall. The 
Lord grant, ſay I, that he may be laid hold of; and 
obliged to make a ruined girl an honeſt woman, as they 


phraſe it in LAN CGASHIKE. Don't you wiſh ſo, my 


dear? And let me add, that had the relations of the 


injured Lady completed their intended vengeance on 
thoſe 
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thoſe two Libertines (A very proper puniſhment, j 
ween, for all Libertines) it might have helped them 
to paſs the reſt of their lives with great tranquillity , 
and honeſt girls might, for any contrivances of theirs, 
have paſſed to and from Maſquerades without moleſta- 
tion. 

Sir Hargrave and his companion intended, it ſeems, 
at firſt, to make ſome reſiſtance ; four only, of the 
ſeven, ſtopping the chaiſe : But when the other three 
came up, and they ſaw who they were, and knew 
their own guilt, their courage failed them. 

The ſeventh man was ſet over the poſt-boy, whom 
he had led about half a mile from the ſpot they had 
choſen as a convenient one for their purpoſe. 

Sir Hargrave's ſervant was ſecured by them at their 
firſt attack; but after they had diſarmed him and his 
maſters, he found an opportunity to ſlip from them, 

and made the beſt of his way to the road, in hopes of 
procuring aſſiſtance for them. 

While Sir Charles was buſy in helping the bruiſed 
wretches on their feet, the ſeventh man came up to 

the others, followed by Sir Hargrave's chaiſe. The 
aſſailants had retired ro ſome diſtance, and, after a 
conſultation together, they all advanced towards Sir 
Charles; who, bidding his ſervants be on their guard, 
leapt on his horſe, with that agility and preſence of 
mind, for which, Mr. Beauchamp ſays, he excels moſt 
men; and leading towards them, Do you advance, 
gentlemen, ſaid he, as friends, or otherwiſe? Mr. 

Lowther took a piſtol in each hand, and held himſelf 
ready to ſupport him; and the ſervants diſpoſed them- 
felves to obey their maſter's orders. 
Our enmity, anſwered one of them, is only to 
theſe two 7nbe/pitable villains : Murder, as ws od 
you, was not our deſign, They know where we are 
to be found ; and that the” are the vileſt of men, and 
have not been puniſhed equal to thei: demerits. Let 
them on their knees alk this gentleman's pardon; 

| * ing 
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pointing to the huſband of the inſulted Lady. We 
inſiſt upon this ſatisfaction; and upon their promiſe, 


that they never more will come within two leagues 


of Abbeville ; and we will leave them in your pro- 
tet = | 


I fanſy, Harriet, that theſe women-frightening | 
heroes needed not to have been urged to make this 


promiſe. | 
Sir Charles, turning towards them, ſaid, If you 
have done wrong, gentlemen, you ought not to ſcru- 


ple aſking pardon. If you know yourſelves to be 


innocent, tho* I ſhould be loth to riſque the lives of 
my friend and ſervants, yet ſhall not my countrymen 
make ſo undue a ſubmiſſion. 

The wretches kneeled ; and the ſeven men, civilly 
ſaluting Sir Charles and Mir. Lowther, rode off; to 
the joy of the two delinquents, who kneeled again to 


their deliverer, and poured forth bleſſings upon the 


man whoſe lite, ſo lately, one of them ſought; and 
whoſe preſervation he had now ſo much reaſon to re- 
joice in, for the fake of his own ſafety. 

My brother himſelf could not but be well pleaſed 
that he was not obliged to come to extremities, which 
might have ended fatally on both ſides. | 

By this time Sir Hargrave's poſt-chaiſe was come 


up. He and his collegue were with difficulty lifted 


into It. My brother and Mr. Lowther went into 


theirs; and being but a ſmall diſtance from Paris, 


they proceeded thither in company; the poor wretches 
bleſſing them all the way; and at Paris found their 
other ſervants waiting for them. - 

Sir Charles and Mr. Lowther ſaw them in bed in 
the lodgings that had been taken for them. They 
were fo ſtiff with the baſtinado they had met with, 


that they were unable to help themlelves. Mr. Mer- 


ceda had been more ſeverely (I cannot call it more 
cruelly) treated than the other; for he, it ſeems, 
was the greateſt malefactor in the attempt made upon 
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is extremely buſy in relation to the executorſhip; 
and, having not a moment to ſpare, deſired Mr. Low- 


Places : But I have not time to clear it up. Adieu, 
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the Lady: And he had, beſides, two or three gaſhes, 
which, but for his ſtruggles, would have been but 


one. „ 
As you, my dear, always turn pale when the word 


Maſquerade is mentioned; ſo, I warrant, will Azzz- 
' VILLE be a word of terror to theſe wretches, as long 


as they live. | 
Their enemies, it ſeems, carried off their arms; 


perhaps, in the true ſpirit of French chivalry, with a 


view to lay them, as ſo many trophies, at the feet of 


the inſulted Lady. | 
Mr. Lowther writes, that my brother and he are 


lodged in the Hotel of a man of quality, a dear friend 
of the late Mr. Danby, and one of the three whom 
he has remembered in his will; and that Sir Charles 


ther to engage his friend to whom he wrote, to let us 
know as much ; and that he was haſtening every- 


thing for his journey onwards. 


Mr. Beauchamp's narrative of this affair, is, as [ 
told you, very circumſtantial. I thought to 
ſhortened it more than I have done. I with I have 
not made my abſtract confuſed, in ſeveral material 


my dear. | 3 
| CHARLOTTE G. 
LETTER BY. 
Lady G. To Miſs B V ROM. 
Sunday, May . 


Believe I ſhall become as arrant a ſcribbler as 
Somebody elſe. I begin to like writing. A great 


compliment to you, I aſſure you. I ſee one may bring 


one's mind to any-thing — I thought I muſt _ 
5 | N ha 


as 
at 
18 
Ve 


id 
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had recourſe, when you and my brother left us, and 
when I was married, to the public amuſements, to fill 
up my leiſure : And as I have ſeen every-thing worth 
ſceing of thoſe, many times over (maſquerades ex- 
cepted, and them I deſpiſe) ; time, you know, in that 
caſe, would have paſled a little heavily, after having 
ſhewn myſelf, and, by ſeeing Who and Who were 
together, laid in a little ſtore of the right fort of con- 
verſation for the tea-table. For you know, Harriet, 
that among us modern fine people, the company, and 
not the entertainment, 1s the principal part of the 
Raree-ſhow, Pretty enough! to make the entertain- 
ment, and pay for it too, to the honeſt tellows, who 
have nothing to do, but to project ſchemes to get us 
together. | | 

I don't know what to do with this man. I little 
thought that I was to be conſidered as ſuch a Doll, 
ſuch a Toy, as he would make me. I want to drive 
him out of the houſe without me, were it but to pur- 
vey for me news and ſcandal. What are your fine 
gentlemen fit for elſe ? You know, that, with all my 
taults, I have a domeſtic and managing turn. A man 
ſhould encourage that in a wite, and not be perpetu- 
ally teazing her for her company abroad, unleſs he 
did it with a view to keep her at home. Our Sex 
don't love to be preſcribed to, even in the things to 
which they are not naturally averſe : And for h:s 


very reaſon, perhaps; becaule it becomes us to ſubmit 


to preſcription. Human nature, Harriet, is a perverſe 
thing. I believe, if my good man wiſhed me to ſtay 


at home, I ſhould torture my brain, as other good 


wives do, for inventions to go abroad. 
It was but yeſterday, that, in order to give him a 


hint, I pinned my apron to his coat, without conſi- 


dering who was likely to be a ſufferer by it; and he, 
getting up, in his uſual nimble way, gave it a rent, 
and then looked behind him with /o much apprehen- 
hon—Hands folded, eyes goggling, bag in motion 

Foe 2 ; from 
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from ſhoulder to ſhoulder. I was vexed too much to 
make the ule of the trick which I had deſigned, and 
huffed him. He made excuſes, and looked pitifully; 
bringing in his Soul, to teſtify that he knew not how 
it could be—How could it be! Wretch! When you 
are always ſquatting, upon one's cloaths, in defiance 
of hoop, or diſtance. | 

He went out directly, and brought me in two 
aprons, either of which was worth twenty of that he 
ſo careleſly rent. Who could be angry with him ?— 
I was, indeed, thinking, to chide him for thi5—As if I 
were not to be truſted to buy my own cloaths : And it 
was juſt at my tongue's end, to aſk, him, What the 
milaner could think of a man buying linen for a wo- 
man; but he looked at me with ſo good-natured an 
eye, that I relented, and accepted, with a bow of gra- 
ciouſneſs, his preſent ; only calling him an odd crea- 
ture And that he 25, you know, my dear. 

We live very whimſically, in the main: Not above 
four quarrels, however, and as many more chidings, 
in a day. What does the man ſtay at home for then 
ſo much, when I am at home ?—Married people, by 
frequent abſences, may have a chance for a little hap- 
pineſs. How many debatings, if not direct quarrels, 
are ſaved by the good man's and his meek wite's ſce- 
ing each other but once or twice a week ! In what 
can men and women, who are much together, employ - 
themſelves, but in proving and defending, quarrelling 
and making-up ? Eſpecially if they both chance to 
marry for Love (which, thank Heaven, is not alto- 
gether my caſe) ; for then both honeſt ſouls, having 
promiſed more happineſs to cach other than they can 
poſſibly meet with, have nothing to do but reproach 
each other, at leaſt tacitly, for their diſappointment. — 
A great deal of Free-maſonry in Love, my dear, be- 
lieve me ! The ſecret, like that, when found out, 1s 
hardly worth the knowing. 


Well, but what filly raitle is this, Charlotte! 
5 methinks 
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methinks you ſay, and pur on one of your wiſeſt 


looks. 
No matter, Harriet | ! There may be ſome wiſdom 


in much folly. Every one ſpeaks not out ſo plainly 


as I do. But when the novelty of an acquiſition or 


change of condition is over, be the change or the ac- 
uiſition what it will, the principal pleaſure i is Over, 
and other novelties are hunted after, to keep the pool 
of life from ſtagnating. 
This is a ſericus truth, my dear, and I expect you 
to praiſ me or it. You are very ſparing of your 
raiſe to poor me; and yet I had rather have your 
ood word, than any woman's in the world: Or 
man's either, I was going to ſay ; but I ſhould then 
have forgot my &7ethr. As for Lord G. were I to 
accuſtom him to vb/isingneſs, I ſhould deſtroy my 


con conlequ-rce : For then it would be no novelty ; 
and he would be hunting after a new folly - Very 
true, Harriet. 


Well, but we have had a good ſerious falling out; 


and it ſtill ſubſiſts. It began on Friday night; pre- 


ſent Lord and Lady L. and F mily. I was very angry 


with him for bringing it on before them. The man 


has no diſcretion, my dear; none at all. And what 


about? Why, we have not made our appearance at 


court, forſooth. 


A very confident thing, this ſame appearance, 1 
think! A compliment made to fine cloaths and jew- 
els, at the expence of modeſty. Lord G. pleads de- 


corumDecorum againſt modeſty, my dear ! But 
if by decorum is meant faſhion, I have in a hundred 
inſtances found decorum beat modeſty out of the 
houſe. And as my brother, who would have been 
our principal honour on ſuch an occaſion, is gone 
abroad; and as ours is an elderly novelty, as I may ſay; 

(our Fr were not ready, you know, before my 
brother went) J was fervent againſt it. 


* I was the only woman of condition, in England, 


* Wo would be againſt it.“ I 
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I told my Lord, that was a reflexion on my Sex : 
But Lord and Lady L. who had been ſpoken to, 1 
believe, by Lady Gertrude, were both on his fide [T 
ſhall have this man utterly ruined for a hufhand 
among you] When there were three to one, it would 
have looked cowardly to yicld, you know. I was 
brave. But it being propoſed for Sunday, and that 
being at a little diſtance, it was not doubted but J 
would comply. So the night paſt off, with prayings, 
hopings, and a little mutteration [Allow me that 
word, or find me a better.] The entreaty was e 
newed in the morning; but, no !—* I was aſhamed 
: of him,” he faid. I aſked him, if he really thought 
ſo ?—* He ſhould think ſo, if J refuſed him.” Hea- 
ven forbid, my Lord, that I, who contend for the li- 
berty of acting, ſhould hinder vou from the liberty of 
thinking! Only one piece of advice, honeſt friend, 
ſaid I : Don't imagine the worſt againſt yourſelf: And 
another, If you have a mind to carry a point with me, 
don't bring on the cauſe before any-body elſe : For 
that would be to doubt either my duty, or r your own 
reaſonableneſs. 
As ſure as you are alive, Harriet, the man made an 
exception againſt being called honeſt friend; as it, as 
I told him, either of the words were incompatible 
with qa/ity. So, once, he was as froppiſh as 2 child, 
on my calling him the man; a higher diſtinction, I 1 
think, than if I had called him a King, or a Prince. 
THE Max Strange creature! To except to 4 
diſtinction that implies, that he is the Man of Men'—- 
You fee what a captious mortal I have been forced to 
call y] Lord. But Lord and Maſter do not always 
go together; tho? they do 700 often, for the happine!s 
of many a meek ſoul of our Sex. 
Well, this debate ſeemed ſuſpended, by my telling 


nc 
C2? 


him, that if I were preſented at court, I would nc: 
have either the Earl or Lady Gertrude go with us; 
the very people who were moſt deſirous to be there— 


But 


| he had nothing to ſay. 
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But I might not think of that, at the time, you know. — 
J would not be thought very perverſe; only a little 
whimſical, or ſo. And I wanted not an excellent rea- 
ſon for excluding them — © Are their conſents to our 
« paſt affair doubted, my Lord, ſaid I, that you think 


it neceſſary for them to appear to juſtify us? 


He could ſay nothing to this, you know. And I 
ſhould never forgive the huſband, as I told him, on 
another occaſion, who would pretend to argue, when 


Then (for the baby will be always craving ſome- 


thing) he wanted me to go abroad with him—T for- 


get whither — But to ſome place that he ſuppoſed 
(poor man!) I ſhould /ke to viſit. I told him, I dare1 
to ſay, he wiſhed to be thought a modern huſband, and 
a faſhionable man; and he would get a bad name, it 
he could never ſtir out without his wife. Neither 
could he anſwer hat, you know. | : 
Well, we went on, mutter, mutter, grumble, 
grumble, the thunder rolling at a diſtance ; a little 
impatience now-and then, however, portending, that 
it would come nearer. But, as yet, it was only, Pray, 
my dear, oblige me; and, Pray, my Lord, excuſe me; 


c till this morning, when he had the aſſurance to be 
| pretty peremptory ; hinting, that the Lord in waiting 
| had been ſpoke to. A fine time of it would a wife 


have, if ſhe were not at liberty to dreſs herſelf as ſhe 
pleaſes. Were I to chooſe again, I do aſſure you, my 
dear, it ſhould not be a man, who by his taſte for 
Moths and Butterflies, Shells, China, and ſuch-like tri- 
fies, would give me warning, that he would preſume to 
dreſs his baby, and when he had done, would perhaps 


ö admire his own fancy more than her perſon. I be- 
| leve, my Harriet, I ſhall make you afraid of Matri- 


mony : But I will purſue my ſubject, for all that. — 
When the Inſolent ſaw that I did not dreſs as he 


would have had me; he drew out his face, glouting, 


co half the length of my arm; but was filent, Soon 
| | G 4 | after 
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after Lady L. ſending to know whether her Lord and 
ſhe were to attend us to the Drawing-room, and [ 
returning for anſwer, that I ſhould be glad of their 
company at dinner ; he was in violent wrath. True, 

as you are alive! and dreſſing himſelf in a great hurry, 
left the houſe, without ſaying, By your leave, With 
your leave, or Whether he would return to dinner, or 
not. Very pretty doings, Harriet |! 

Lord and Lady L. came to dinner, however. I 
thought they were very kind, and, till they opencd 
their lips, was going to thank them: For then, it was 
all e/der Siſter, and inſolent Brother-in-law, I do aſ- 
ſure you. Upon my word, Harriet, taey took upon 
them, 

Lady L. told me, I might be the happieſt creature 
in the world, if—and there was ſo good as to ſtop. 

One of the happieſt only, Lady * Who can be 
happier than you? | 

But I, faid ſhe, ſhould neither be ſo, nor de/erve to 

be ſo, Ws Good of her again, to ſtop at . | 
WMW Wecan't be all of one mind, replied | I. I ſhallbe 
wiſer, in time. | 

Where was poor Lord G. gone! * 

Poor Lord G. is gone to ſeek his fortune; 1 be- 
lieve. 

What did I mean ? | 

I told them the airs he had given himſelf; and that 
he was gone without leave, or notice of return. 

He had ſerved me right, 46, ſolutely right, Lord L. 
ſaid. | 
I believed ſo myſelf. Lord G. was a very good 
fort of man, and ought not to bear with me ſo much 
as he had done: But it would be kind in them, not to 
tell him what J had owned. | | 

The Earl lifted up one hand ; the Counteſs both. 
They had not come to dine with me, they ſaid, after 
the anſwer I had returned, but as they were afraid. 
ſomething was wrong between us. 


Medi- 
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Mediators are not to be of one fide only, I ſaid: 
And as they had been ſo kindly free in blaming, ae, I 
| hoped they would be as free with him, when they ſaw 
im. 
: And then it was, For God's ſake, Charlotte; and, 
Let me entreat you, Lady G. And let me, too, beſeech 
you, madam, ſaid Emily, with tears ſtealing down 
her cheeks. | 1 
You are both very good : You are a ſweet girl, 
Emily. I have a too-playtul heart. It will give me 
ſome pain, and ſome pleaſure; but if J had not more 
pleaſure than pain from my play, I ſhould not be to 
filly. | 
My Lord not coming in, and the dinner being 
ready, I ordered it to be ſerved. — Won't you wait a bs 
little longer for Lord G.? No. I hope he is ſafe I 
and well. He is his own maſter as well as mine (I . 
ſighed, I believe !); and, no doubt, has a paramount 
- pleaſure in purſuing his own choice. 3 
Ihey raved. I begged that they would let us eat 
our dinner with comfort. My Lord, I hoped, would 
come in with a keen appetite, and Nelthorpe ſhould 
get a ſupper for him that he liked. 1 
When we had dined, and retired into the adjoining 
drawing- room, I had another ſchooling- bout: Emily 
was even ſaucy. But J took it all: Vet, in my heart, 
was vexed at Lord G's perverſeneſo. 7 
At laſt, in came the honeſt man. He does not read 
this, and ſo cannot take exceptions, and I hope yore 
will not, at the word Honeſt. 2 
So lordly ! fo ſtiff! ſo ſolemn Upon my word! 
Had it not been Sunday, I would have gone to my 
harpſichord directly. He bowed to Lord and Lady L. 
and to Emily, very obligingly ; to me he nodded.—1 
nodded again; but, like a good-natured fool, ſmiled. 
He ſtalked to the chimney; turned his back towards 
it, buttoned up his mouth, held up his glowing face, 
as if he were diſpoſed to crow; yet had not won the 
5 battle. 
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battle. * hand in his boſom; the other under the 


ſkirt of his waiſtcoat, and his poſture firmer than his 


mind.—Yet was my heart ſo devoid of malice, that 


I thought his attitude very genteel ; and, had we not 


been man and wife, agreeable. 


We hoped to have found your Lordſhip at home, 


ſaid Lord L. or we ſhould not have dincd here. 
If Lord G. is as polite a h»/band as a man, ſaid I, 
he will not thank your Lordſhip for this cnt 
to his wife. 
Lord G. ſwelled, and reared himſelf up. His com- 
plexion, which was before in a glow, was heightened. 
Poor man! thought I.— But why ſhould my ten- 
der heart pity obſtinate people ?—Yet I could not 
help being dutiful. —Have you dined, my Lord? ſaid 


4, with a ſweet ſmile, and very courteous. 


He ftalked to the window, and never a word an- 


ſwered he. 

Pray, Lady L. be ſo good as to aſk my Lord G. If 
he has dined ? Was not this 0p condeſcending, ON 
ſuch a behaviour ? 


Lady L. afted him, and as gently-voiced as if 


ſhe were aſking the ſame queſtion of her own Lord. 


Lady L. is a kind-hearted ſou], Harriet: She is my 
_ Siſter. 

J have met, makin; to Lady L. turning rudely 
from me, and, not very civilly, from her. Ah! 
though: I, theſe men! The more they are courted !— 
Wretches ! to find their conſequence in a woman's 


meekneſs.—Yet, I could not forbear ſhewing mine.— 


Nature, Harriet! Who can refiſt conſtitution ? 

What ſtiff airs are theſe! approaching him.—I do 
aſſure you, my Lord, I ſhall not take this er 
well; and put my hand on his arm. 

I was ſerved right. Would you believe it? The 
man ſhook off my condeſcending hand, by raiſing his 
elbow ſcornfully. He really did | 

Nay, then I left him, * retired to my former 

| EAL 
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ſeat. I was vexed that it was Sunday: I wanted a 
little harmony. 

Lord and Lady L. both damen me, by their looks; 
and my Lady took my hand, and was leading me to- 
wards him. I ſhewed a little reluctance: And, would 
you have thought it? out of the drawing-room whipt 
my nimble Lord, as if on purpoſe to avoid * 
moved by my conceſſion. 

took my place again. 

Ü beg of you, Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. go to my 
Lord. Vou have uſed him ill. | 
When I think ſo, I will follow your advice, La- 
dy L. 

"hab don't you think fo, Lady G.? ſaid Lord L. 
1 IVhat ! for taking my own option how I would be 
| drefſed to-day ?—IV bat | for deferring—That moment 
in came my bluff Lord—Have I not, proceeded I, 
been forced to dine without him to- day! Did he let 
me know what account I could give of his abſence ? 
Or when he would return ?—And ſee, now, how an- 
ory he looks! 

He traverſed the W went on—Did he not 


| ſhake off my hand, when J laid it, ſmiling, on his 


arm ? Would he anſwer me a queſtion, which I —_ 
put to him, fearing he had not dined, and might be 
ck for want of eating? Was I not forced to apply 
to Lady L. for an anſwer to my careful queition, on 
his ſcornfully turning from me in ſilence? Might we 
not, if he had not gone out ſo abruptly, nobody 
knows where, have made the appearance his heart is 
ſo ſet upon? But now, indeed, it is too late. 

Oons, madam ! ſaid he, and he kemboed his arms, 
and ſtrutted up to me. Now for a cuff, thought IJ. 
I was half afraid of it : But out of the room again 
capered he. 
ry bleſs me, ſaid I, What a paſſionate creature 

is this 
Lord and * L. both turned from me with indig- 
| | nation. 
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nation. But no wonder, if one, that they Loth did. 
They are a ſilly pair; and I believe have agreed to 
keep each other in countenance in all they do. 

But Emily affected me. She ſat before in one 
corner of the room, weeping ; and juit then ran to 
me, and, wrapping her arms about me, Dear, dear 
Lady G. ſaid ſhe, for Heaven's fake, think of what 
our Miſs Byron faid ; Don't jeſt away your own 
* happineſs.* I don't ſay who is in fault: Bur, my 
dear Lady, do you condeicend. It Jooks pretty in a 
woman to condeſcend. Forgive me; I will run to 
my Lord, and I will beg ol him— 

Away ſhe ran, without waiting for an anſwer—and, 
bringing in the paſſionate wietch, hanging on his 
arm— You muſt not, my Lord, indeed you mult not 
be fo paſſionate. Why, my Lord, you trighted me; 
11decd you did. Such a word I never heard from you 
Lo Ihip's mouth — _ 

Ah, my Lord, ſaid I, you give yourſelf pretty 
airs! Don't you; ? and uſe pretty words; that a child 
all b. rrithed at them! But come, come, aſk my 
pardon, fur leaving me to dine without you. 

Was not that tender ?—Yet out went Lord and 
Lady L. To be jure they did right, if they with- 
drew in hopes theſe kind words would have been re. 

ceived as reconciliatory ones; and not in diſpleaſure 
with e, as I am hali-afraid t ey did: For their 
good- nature, worthy fouls | does ſometimes lead them 
into miſapprehenſions. I Kindly laid my hand on 
his arm again.— He was ungracious.—-Nay, my Lord, 
don't once more reject me with diſdain—li you do— 
I then ſmiled moſt courteouſly. Carry not your ab- 
ſurdities, my Lord, too far: And I took his hand 
[ There, Harriet, was condeſcenſion !] : I-proteſt, Sir, 
if you give yourſelf any more of theſe airs, you will 
not find me ſo condeſcending—Come, come, tell me 
you are ſorry, and I will forgive you. 

Sorry | madam ; re.; I am indeed * for 
your povoking airs | Why 
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Why that's not ill ſaid - But kemboed arms, my 
Lord! are you not ſorry for ſuch an air? And Oons! 

are you not forry for ſuch a word ? and for ſuch looks 

too? and for quarreling with your dinner ?—] pro- 

reſt, my Lord, you make one of us look like a child 
who flings away his bread and butter becauſe it has 
not glaſs windows upon it.— | 

Not for one moment forbear, madam |— 

Pr'ythee, priythee—[I proteſs I had like to have 
ſaid honeſt friend] No more of theſe airs; and, I tell 
you, I will forgive you. | | 

But, madam, I cannot, I will not— 

Huſh, huſh; no more in that ſtrain, and ſo loud, 
as if we had loſt each other in a wood !-—It you will 
let us be friends, ſay ſoIn an inftant—It nt, I am 
gone - gone this moment—calting off from him, as I 
may ſay, intending to mount up; ſtairs. 

Angel, or De ion, ſhall I call you? ſaid he. Vet 
I receive your hand, as offered. But, for God's fake, 
madam, let us be happy! And he kiſſed my hand, 
but not ſo cor dially as it became him to do; and in 
came Lord and Lady L. with countenances a little 
ungraciod s. | EW” 7 | 

I took my ſeat next my own man, with an air of 
oficiout/;, hoping to oblige him by it.—He was 
obliged: id another day, not yet quite agreed upon, 
this para f is to be made. | | 8 

And thus began, proceeded, and ended, this 
doughty quarrel. And who knows, but before the 
day is at olutely reſolved upon, we may have half a 
ſcore more ? Four, five, ſix days, as it may happen, 
is a great ſpace oi time for people to agree, who are 
ſo much together; and one of whom is play ful, and 
the other will not be played with. But theſe Rembo 
and Cons airs, Harriet, ftick a little in my ſtomach ; 
and the man ſeems not to be quite come to neither. 
THe is ſullen and gloomy, and don't prate away as he 
uied to do, when we have made up before. 

„„ But 
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But J will fing him a ſong to-morrow : I will pleat 
the honeſe man, if I can. But he really ſhould ng; 
have had for a wife a woman of ſo ſweet a temper as 
Tour CHARLOTTE G. 


LETTERS uv. 
Lady G. To Miſs Byron. 


5 | Monday, May 8. 
NI Lord and I have had another little 77, 
ſhall I call it? It came not up to a quarrel, 
Married people would have enough to do, if they 
were to trouble their friends every time they miſun- 
derſtood one another. And now a word or two of 
other people: Not always ſcribbling of ourſelves. 
We have juſt heard, that our couſin Everard has 
added another fool of our Sex to the number of the 
weak ones who diſgrace it: A ſorry fellow | He has 
been ſeen with her, by one whom he would not 
know, at Cuper's Gardens; dreſſed like a Sea-officer, 
and ſkulking, like a thief, into the privateſt walks of 
the place. When he is tired of the poor wretch, he 
will want to accommodate with us by promiſes of 
penitence and reformation, as once or twice before. 
Rakes are not only odious, but they are deſpicable _ 
creatures, Lou will the more clearly ſee this, when! 
aſſure you, from thoſe who know, that this filly crea- 
ture our couſin is looked upon, among his brother 
Libertines, and Smarts, as a man of fr/t conſidera- 
tion! . 7 | 
He has alſo been ſeen, in a gayer habit, at a cer- 
tain Gaming-table, near Covent-garden ; where he 
did not content himſelf with being an idle ſpectator. 
Colonel Winwood, our informant, ſhook Bis head, 
but made no other anſwer, to ſome of our enquiries. 
May he ſuffer! ſay 1. —A ſorry fellow !-— 
Preparations are going on, all / . 
= e 
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We are all invited. God grant that Miſs Mansfield 
may be as happy a Lady W. as we all conclude ſhe 
will be! But I never was fond of matches between 
ſober young women, and battered old rakes. Much 
ood may do the adventurers, drawn in by gewgaw 
and title Poor things - But convenience, when 
that's the motive, whatever fooliſh girls think, will 
hold out its comforts, while a gratified Love quickly 
evaporates. = 
Beauchamp, who is acquainted with the Mans- 
fields, is entruited by my brother, in his abſence, 
with the management of the Law-affairs. He hopes, 
he ſays, to give a good account of them. The baſe 
ſteward of the uncle Calvert, who lived as a huſband 
with the woman who had been forced upon his ſuper- 
F annuated maſter in a doting fit, has been brought, by 
te dcath of one of the children born in Mr. Cal- 
vert's life-time, and by the precarious health of the 
ö poſthumous one, to make overtures of accommo- 
dation. A new hearing of the cauſe between them 
and the Keelings, is granted; and great things are 
| expected from it, in their favour, from ſome new lights 
thrown in upon that ſuit. The Keelings are frighted 
out of their wits, it ſeems ; and are applying to Sir 
John Lambton, a diſintereſted neighbour, to offer 1 
himſelf as a mediator between them. The Mans- 1 
fields will ſo ſoon be related to us, that I make no q 
apology for intereſting you in their affairs. 
Be ſure you chide me for my whimſical behaviour 
to Lord G. I know you will. But don't blame my 3 
beart : My head only 1s wrong. f 
A little more from freſh informations of this ſorry 
varlet Everard. I wiſhed him to ſuffer ; but I wiſhed 
him not to be ſo very great a ſufferer as it ſeems he is, 
Sharpers have bit his head off, quite cloſe to his 
ſhoulders : They have not left it him to carry under 


his arm, as the honeſt patron of France did his. 
OE, 1 
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They lend it him, however, now-and-then, to repent 
with, and curſe himſelf. The creature he attended 
to Cuper's Gardens, inſtead of a country Innocent, 
as he expected her to be, comes out to be a cafl 
miſtrcis, experienced in all the arts of ſuch, and act. 
ing under the ſecret influences of a man of quality; 
who, wanting to get rid of her, ſupports her in a 
proſecution commenced againſt him (poor devil!) for 
pertormance of covenants. IIe was extremely mor— 


| tified, on finding my brother gone abroad: He intends 


to apply to him for his pity and help. Sorry wretch! 
He boaited to us, on our expectation of our brother's 
arrival from abroad, that he would enter his couſin 
Charles into the ways of the town. Now he wants 
to avail himielt againſt the practices of the ſons of 
that town by his coulin's character and conſequence, 
A combination of ſharpers, it ſeems, had long ſet 
him as a man of fortune: But, on his taking refuge 
with my brother, gave over, for a time, their deſigns 
upon him, till he threw himſelf again in their way. 
The worthleſs fellow had been often liberal of his 
promiſes of marriage to young creatures of more in- 
nocence than zhis; and thinks it very hard that he 
ſhould be proſecuted for a crime which he had ſo fre- 


quently committed with impunity. Can you pity 


him? I cannot, I aſſure you. The man who can 
betray and ruin an innocent woman, who loves him, 
ought to be abhorred by nen. Would he ſcruple to 


| betray and ruin hem, if he were not afraid of the 
Law ?—Yet there are women, who can forgive ſuch 


wretches, and herd with them. — | 
My aunt Eleanor is arrived: A good, plump, 


bonny-faced old virgin. She has choſen her apart- 


ment. At preſent we are moſt prodigiouſly civil to 
each other: But already I ſuſpect ſhe likes Lord G. 
better than I would have her. She will perhaps, if 
a party ſhould be formed againit your poor Char- 
lotte, make one of it, __ 

| 11 
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Will you think it time thrown away, to read a 
further account of what is come to hand about the 
wretches who lately, in the double ſenſe of the word, 


pere overtaken between St. Denis and Paris? 


fools ſeldom run really mad. | 


4 
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Merceda is in a ſtill more dangerous way. Beſides 
his bruiſes, and a fractured ſkull, he has, it ſeems, a 
wound in his thigh, which, in the delirium he was 
thrown into by the fracture, was not duly attended to; 
and which, but for his valiant ſtruggles againſt the 
knife which gave the wound, was deligned for a {till 
greater miſchief; His recovery is deſpaired of; and 
the poor wretch is continually offering up vows of pe 
nitence and reformation, if his life may be ſpared. _ 
Bagenhall was the perſon who had ſeduced, by pro- 
miſes of marriage, and fled for it, the manufacturer's * 
daughter of Abbeville. He was overtaken by his pur- 
The incenſed father, and friends of 
the young woman, would not be otherwiſe pacified 
than by his performing his promiſe ; which, with in- 


| finite reluctance, he complied with, principally thro' 
| the threats of the brother, who is noted for his fiercc- 


neſs and reſolution; and who once made the ſorry 


| creature feel an argument which greatly terrified him. 


Bagenhall is at preſent at Abbeville, living as well as 
he can with his new wife, curſing his fate, no doubt, 
in ſecret. e is obliged to appear fond of her befors 
her brother and father ; the latter being alſo a ſour 
man, a Gaſcon, always boaſting of his family, and 

Vor. IV. iT valuing 
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valuing himſelt upon a ae, affixed by Þimjei to his 
name, "and zealous of indignity offered to it. The 


fierce brother is reſolved to accompany his ſiſter to 
England, when Bagenhall goes thither, in order, as 


he declares, to ſecure to her good uſage, and fee her 


owned and viſited by all Vagenhall' 8 fend and rela- 
tions. And thus much of thele fine gentlemen. 
* How different a man is Beauchamp] But it is in- 
juring him, to think of thoſe wretches and him ar the 
lame time. He certainly has an eye to Emily; but 
behaves with great prudence towards her :. Yet every- - 


body but be ſees his regard for her: Nobody but her 


guardian runs in her head; and the more, as the really 
thinks it is a glory to love him, becauſe of his good- 


neſs. Every-body, the ſays, has the /ame admiration 
of him that ſhe has. 

Mrs. Reeves deſires me to acquaint you, that Miſe 
Clements having, by the death of her mother and 
aunt, come into a pretty fortune, is addreſſed to by a 
Yorkſhire - gentleman of eaſy circumſtances, and is 
preparing to go down thither to reſide; but that ſhe 
intends to write to you before ſhe goes, and to beg 
you to favour her with now-and-then a Letter. 

I think Miſs Clements is a good fort of young 
woman : But I imagined ſhe would have been one of 


O 


thoſe Nuns at large, who need not make vows of liv- 


ing and dying aunt Fleanors, or Lady Gertrudes; 


all three of them, good honeft ſouls! chaſte, pious, 


and plain. It is a charming ſituation, when a woman 
is arrived at ſuch a height of perfection, as to be above 
giving or receiving temptation. Sweet innocents ! 
＋ = have my Reverence if not my Love. Hor 
would they be affronted, if I were to fay pity !—} 
think only of my two good Aunts, at the preſent 
writing. Miſs Clements, you know, is a youngiſb 


woman; and I reſpect her much. One would not 


elt upon the unſightlineſs of perſon, or plainneſs ol 


tcature : But, think you, 8 will not be one of thoſe, 
; 5 h 
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who twenty years hence may put in a boaſt of her 


quondam beauty: ? 
How I run on! I thank I ought to be aſhamed of 
myſelf. | 

« Very true, Charlotte.“ | | 

And fo it is, Harriet. I have done Adieu! 
Lord G. will be ſilly again, I doubt; but I am pre- 
pared. I with he had half my patience. 

ge quiet, Lord G.] What a fool you are '— 
The man, my dear, under pretence of being friends, 
run his ſharp noſe in my eye. No bearing his fond- 
neſs : It is worſe than inſolence. How my eye Wa- 
ters II can tell him But I will tell him, a and not 


you, Adieu, once more. 
| CuARLOT TE G. 


L ET 5 Att 


| Mr. LowTHEeR, To Ton ARNOLD, Ea: (His 


Br other-in-T.au ) in London, 
Bologna, May 5—16. 


Will now, my dear Brother, give you a circum- 

ſtantial account of our ſhort, but flying journey. 
The 20th of April, O. 8 early in the morning, we 
left Paris, and reached Lyons the 24th, at night. 

Reſting but a few hours, we ſet out for Pont Beau 
voiſin, where we arrived the following evening: 
There we bid adieu to France, and foui:d ourſelves 
in Savoy, equally noted for its poverty and rocky 
mountains. Indeed it was a total change of the 
ſcene. We had left behind us a ' blooming ipring, 
which enlivened with its verdure the-trees and hedges 
on the road we paſſed, and the meadows already 
imiled with flowers. The chearful inhabitants were 
buſy in adjuſting their limits, lopping their trees, 
pruning their vines, tilling their fields: But when we 
catered Savoy, nature wore a * different face; 
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and I muſt own, that my ſpirits were great nufſeer 
by the change. Here we began to view on the nearer 
mountains, "covered with ice and ſnow, notwithſtand- 
ing the advanced ſeaſon, the rigid winter, in frozen 
majeſty, {till preſerving its domains: And arriving at 
St. Jean de Maurienne the night of the 26th, the 
lnow ſeemed as if it would diſpute with us our paſ- 
ſage; and horrible was the force of the boiſterous 
winds, which ſet full in our faces. 

Overpowered by the fatigues I had undergone in 
the expedition e had made, the unſeaſonable cold- 


neſs of the weather, and the ſight of one of the worſt 


countries under Heaven, ſtill cloathed in ſnow, and 
deformed by continual hurricanes ; I was here taken 
ill. Sir Charles was greatly concerned for my indiſ— 
poſition, which was increaſed by a great lowneſs of 
ſpirits. He attended upon me in perſon ; and never 
had man a more kind and indulgent friend. Here 
we ſtaid two days; and then, my illneſs being prin- 
cinally owing to tatigue, I found myſelf enabled to 
roceed. At two of the clock in the morning ot 
the 28th, we proſecuted our journey, in palpable dark- 
nels, and diſmal weather, tho' the winds were fome- 


what laid; and, reaching the foot of Mount Cenis by 


break of day, arrived at Lanebourg, a poor little vil- 


lage, ſo environed by high mountains, that, for threc 


months in the twelve, it is hardly viſited by the chear- 
mg rays of the ſun. Every object which here pre- 
ſents itſelf is exceflively miſerable. The people are 
generally of an olive complexion, with wens under 
their chins; ſome ſo monitruus, eſpecially women, 
gure them. 
Here it is uſual to unſcrew 1 take in pieces the 
chaiſes, in order to carry them on mules over the 
mountain; and to put them together on the other 
fide : For the Savoy fide of the mountain is much 
more diiRcult to pals than the other. But Sir Charles 
choſe not to loſe time; and therefore leſt the chaiſe 


do 
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o the care of the innkeeper ; proceeding, with all cx- 


"eb to gain the top of the hill. 

The way we were carried, was as follows: A 
kind of horſe as it is called with you, with two 
poles, like thoſe of chairmen, was the vehicle; on 
which is ſecured a ſort of elbow- chair, in which the 
traveller fits. A man before, another behind, carry 
this open machine with ſo much ſwiftneſs, that they 
are continally running and ſkipping, like wild goats, 
from rock to rock, the tour miles of that aſcent. It 
a traveller were not prepoſſeſſed that theſe moun- 
tainecrs are che ſureſt-footed carriers in the univerſe, 
he would be in continual apprehenſion, of being over- 
turned. I, who never undertook this journey before, 
muſt own, that I could nor be fo fearleſs, on this oc- 
caſion, as Sir Charles was, tho' he had ver y exactly 
deſcribed to me how every-thing would be. Then, 
tho' the ſky was clear when we paſſed this mountain, 


yet the cold wind blew quantities of frozen ſnow in 


our faces; inſomuch that it ſeemed to me juſt as if 
people were employed, all the time we were paſſing, 
to wound us with the ſharpeſt needles. They indeed 
call the wind that brings this ſharp- -pointed ſnow, The 
Tormenta. 

An adventure, which any-where elſe might have ap- 
peared ridiculous, I vas afraid would have proved fa- 
tal to one of our. chairmen, as I will call them. I 
nad flapt down my hat to ſcreen my eyes from the 
tury of that deluge of ſharp-pointed frozen ſnow ; 
and it was blown off my head, by a ſudden guſt, 
down the precipices : I gave it tor loſt, and was about 
to bind a handkerchief over the woollen cap, which 
thoſe people provide to tie under the chin; when one 
of the aſſiſtant carriers (for chey are always ſix in 
number to every chair, in order to relieve one ano- 


ther, undertook to recover it. I thought it impoſſible 


to be done; the paſſage being, as I imagined, only 
practicable for birds : "However, 1 promited him a 
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Crown reward, it he did. Never could the leaps of the 

moſt de rous of rope- dancers be compar ed to thoſe of 
this dar; ug tel!ow : 1 ſaw him ſometimes jumping from 
rock to rock, ſometimes rolling down a declivity of 
ſnow like a nincpin, ſometimes running, ſometimes 
hopping, ſkipping; in ſhort, he deſcended like light- 
ning to the verge of a torrent, where he found "the 
hat. He came up almoſt as quick, and appeared as 
little fatigued, as if he had never lett us. 

We arrived at the top in two hours, {rom Lane— 
bourg; and the ſun was pretty high above the hori- 
Zon. Out of a hut, half- buried in a ſow, came lome 
mountaincers, with two poor ledges, drawn by 
mules, to carry us through the Plain of Mount Cenis, 
as it is called, which is "about four Italian miles in 
length, to the deſcent of the Italian fide of the moun- 
tain. Theſe ſledges are not much different from the 


| Chairs, or ſedans, < or horſe, we then quitted ; only the 


two under-poles are flat, and not ſo long as the 
others, and turning up a little at the end, to hii:der 


them irom licking faſt in the ſhow. To the fore- 


ens of the poles are fixed two round ſticks, about 
two feet and a half long, which ſerve for a ſupport 
and help to the man who guides the mule, who run- 
ning on the ſnow, between the mule and the ledge, 
holds the ſticks with each hand. | 

It was diverting to ſee the two ſledgemen ſtriving 
to out-run each other. Encouraged by Sir Charles's 


generoſity, we arrived at the other end of the plain in 


leſs than two hours: The man who walked, or rather 


ran, between the ſledge and the mule, made a conti- 


nual noiſe ; hallooing and beating the ſtubborn heaſt 


with his fiſts, which otherwiſe would be very ſlow in 


its motion. 

At the end of this plain we found ſuch another hut 
as that on the Lanebourg {ide : Here they took oft 
the ſmoking mules from the ſledges, to give them 


ret. 
And 
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And now began the molt extraordinary way of 
travelling that can be imagined. The deſcent of the 
mountain from the top of this ſide, to a ſmall village 
called Novaleſa, is tour Italian miles. When the 
ſnow has filled up all the incqualities of the mountain, 
it looks, in many parts, as ſmooth and equal as 2 
ſugar-loaf. It is on the brink of this rapid deſcent 
that they put the ſledge. The man who is to guide 
it, ſits between the fect of the traveller, who is {cated 
in the elbow-chair, with his legs at the outſide of the 
tticks fixcd at the jore- ends of the flat-poles, and holds 
the two ſticks with his hands; and when the ſledge 
has gained the declivity, its own weight carries it 
down with ſurpriſing celerity. But as the immenſe 
irregular rocks under the ſnow make now-and-then 
ſome edges in the declivity, which, if not avoided, 
would overturn the fledge ; the guide, who ſoreſees 
the danger, by putting his foot ſtrongly and dextroufly 
in the ſnow next to the precipice, turns the machine, 
by help of the above-mentioned ſticks, the contrary 
way, and, by way of zigzag, goes to the bottom. 
Such was the velocity of this motion, that we diſ- 
patched theſe four miles in leſs than five minutes; 
aud, vhen we arrived at Novalcſa, hearing that the 
ſnow was very deep moſt of the way to Suſa, and 
being picaſed with our way of travelling, we had 
ſome. males put again to the ledges, and ran all the 
way to the very gates of that city, which is ſeven miles 
diſtant from Mount Cenis. 

In our way we had a curſory view of the impreg- 
nable fortreſs of Brunctta, the greateſt part of which 
is cut out of the ſolid rock, and commands that im- 
portant pals. 

We reſted ail night at Sula ; and, having bought a 
very commodious poit- Chaiſe, we proceeded to IU urin, 
where we dined ; and from thence, the evening of 
May 2. O. S. got to Parma by way of Alexandria 

me Placentia, having purpoſely avoided the high road 
4 | | through 
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through Milan, as it would have coſt us a few hours 
more time. 
Sir Charles obſerved to me, vl we were on the 


: plain or flat top of Mount Cenis, that, had not the 


winter been particularly long and ſevere, we ſhould 
have had, inftead of this terrible appearance of ſnow 
there, flowers ſtarting up, as it were, under our feet, 
of various kinds, which are hardly to be met with any- 
where elſe. One of the greateſt dangers, he told me, 
in paſting this mount in winter, ariſes from a ball of 
ſnow, which is blown down from the top by the 
wind, or falls down by ſome other accident ; which, 
gathering all the way in its deſcent, becomes inſtantly 
of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, that there is hardly any 
avoiding being carried away with it, man and beaſt, 
and ſmothered in it. One of theſe balls we ſaw roll- 
ing down; but as it took another courſe than ours, 
we had no apprehenſions of danger from it. | 
At Parma we found expecting us, the Biſhop of 
Nocera, and a very Reverend Father, Mareſcotti by | 


"name 3 who expreſſed the utmoſt joy at the arrival of 


Sir Charles Grandiſon, and received me, at his re- 
commendation, with a politeneſs which ſeems natural 
to them. I will not repeat what I have written before 
of this excellent young gentleman : Intrepidity, bra- 
very, diſcretion, as well as generoſity, are conſpicuous 
parts of his character. Fle is ſtudious to avoid dan- 
ger; but 1s unappalled 1 in it. For humanity, bene- 


volence, providence tor others, to his very ans, | 


never met with his qual. 

My reception from the noble family to which he 
has introduced me; the patient's caſe (a very unhappy 
one !); anda deſcription of this noble city, and the fine 
country about it; ſhall be the ſubject of my next. 
Aſſure all my friends of my health, and good wiſhes 
for them; and, my dear Arnold, believe me to be 


Ever Tours, &c. 


r. 
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Sir CuARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. BAR TI ET. 


„„ Bologna, Wedneſday, May 10—21. 
J Told you, my dear and reverend friend, that I 
ſhould hardly write to you till I arrived in this 
city. | 
1 he affair of my executorſhip obliged me to ſtay 
a day longer at Paris than I intended ; but I have put 
every-thing relating to that truſt in ſuch a way, as to 
anſwer all my wiſhes. | | 
Mr. Lowther wrote to Mr. Arnold, a friend of his 
in London, the particulars of the extraordinary affair 
we were engaged in between St. Denis and Paris ; 
with deſire that he would inform my friends of our 
arrival at that capital. N 1 
We were obliged to ſtop two days at St. Jean de 
Maurienne: The expedition we travelled with was 
too much for Mr. Lowther; and I expected, and was 
not diſappointed, from the unuſual backwardneſs of 
the ſeaſon, to find the paſſage over Mount Cenis leſs 
agreeable than it uſually is in the beginning of May. 
The Biſhop of Nocera had offered to meet me any- 
| where on his ſide of the mountains. I wrote to him 
from Lyons, that I hoped to ſee him at Parma, on or 
about the very day that I was ſo fortunate as to reach 
the palace of the Count of Belvedere in that city ; 
where I found, that he and Father Mareſcotti had ar- 
| rived the evening before. They, as well as the 
Count, expreſſed great joy to ſee me; and when [I 
| preſented Mr. Lowther to them, with the praiſes due 
to his ſkill, and let them know the conſultations I 
had had with eminent phyſicians of my own country 
on LadyClementina's caſe, they invoked bleſſings upon 
us both, and would not be interrupted in them by 


my eager queſtions after the health and ſtate of _ 
5 | o 
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of the two deareſt perſons of their family—Unhappy! 
very unhappy ! ſaid the Biſhop. Let us give you ſome 


refreſhment, before we come to particulars. 


. To my repeated enquiries, Jeronymo, poor Jero. 
nymo ! ſaid the Biſhop, is living, and that is all we 
can ſay.— The ſight of you will be a cordial to hi; 
heart. Clementina is on her journey to Bologna from 
Naples. You deſired to find her with us, and not at 
Naples. She is weak; is obliged to travel ſlowly, 
She will reſt at Urbino two or three days. Dear 
creature! What has ſhe not ſuffered from the crueity 
of her couſin Laurana, as well as from her malady | 
The General has been, and is, indulgent to her. i 
is married to a Lady of great merit, quality, and 
fortune. He has, at length, conſented that we ſhall 
try this laſt experiment, as the hearts of my mother, 
and now lately ol my father, as well as mine, are in 
it. His Lady would not be denied accompanying my 
ſiſter ; and as my brother could not bear being ab- 


. feat from her, he travels with them. I wiſh he had 
ald at Naples. I hope, however, he will be as 


ready, as you will find us all, to acknowlege the fa- 
vour of this viſit, and the latigue and trouble you 
have given yourſelf on our account. | 

As to my ſiſter's bodily health, proceeded he, it is 
greatly impaired. We are almoſt hopeleſs, with re- 
gard to the ſtate of her mind. She ſpeaks not; inc 


anſwers not any queſtions. Camilla is with ner. 


She ſeems regardleſs of any body elſe. She has been 
told, that the General is married. His Lady makes 


great court to her; but ſhe heeds her not. We are 


in hopes, that my mother, on her return to Bologni, 
will engage her attention. She never yet was 19 i: 
us to forget her duty, either to God, or her Parents. 
Sometimes Camilla tlunks ſhe pays ſome little atten- 
tion to your name; but then ſhe inſtantly ſtarts, as 
in terror; looks round her with fear; puts her finger 
to her lips, as if ſhe dreaded her cruel couſin Lau- 
rau 
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rana ſhould be told of her having heard it men- 
joned. 15 | | | 

; The Biſhop and Father both regretted that ſhe had 
been denied the requeſted interview. They were 
now, they faid, convinced, that if that had been 
granted, and ſhe had been leſt to Mrs. Beaumont's 
friendly care, a happy iſſue might have been hoped 
for : But now, ſaid the Biſhop — Then ſighed, and 

was ſilent. | „ | 
I diſpatched Saunders, early the next morning, to 

Bologna, to procure convenient lodgings tor me, and 
Mr. Lowther. _ | | 1 
In the afternoon we ſet out for that city. The 
Count of Belvedere found an opportunity to let me 

know his unabated paſſion for Clementina, and that 

he had lately made overtures to marry her, notwith- 
ſtanding her malady ; having been adviſed, he ſaid, 


by proper ' perſons, that as it was not an hereditary, 


but an accidental diſorder, it might be, in time, cure- 
able. He accompanied us about half way in our 
journey; and, at parting, Remember, Chevalier, 
whiſvered he, that Clementina is the Soul of my 
hope: I cannot forego that hope. No other woman 
will I ever call mine. 5 

T heard him in ſilence: I admired him for his at- 
tachment: I pitied him. He ſaid, he would tell me 
more of his mind at Bologna. 


We reached Bologna on the 1 5th, N. 8. Saunders 


had engaged for me the lodgings I had before. 


Our converſation on the road turned chiefly on the 
cale of Signor Jeronymo. The Biſhop and Fathe 
were highly pleaſed with the ſkill, founded on practice. 
which evidently appeared in all that Mr. Lowther ſaid 
on the ſubject : And the Biſhop once intimated, that, 
be the event what it would, his journey to Italy ſhould 


be made the moſt beneficial affair to him he had ever 


engaged in. Mr. Lowther replied, that as he was 


| neither a neceſſitous nor a mcan-fpirited man, and 


had 
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had reaſon to be entirely ſatisfied with the terms I had 
already ſecured to him; he ſhould take it unkindly, it 
any other reward were offered him. | 
Think, my dear Dr. Bartlett, what emotions I muſt 
have on entering, once more, the gates of the Por- 
retta palace, tho' Clementina was not there. 
I haſtened up to my Jeronymo, who had been ap- 


prized of my arrival. The moment he ſaw me, Do 
I once more, ſaid he, behold my friend, my Gran- 


diſon ? Let me embrace the deareſt of men. Now, 
now, have I lived long enough. He bowed his head 
upon his pillow, and meditated me; his countenance 
ſhining with pleaſure, in defiance of pain. 


The Biſhop entered: He could not be preſent at our 


firſt interview. | | 
My Lord, ſaid Jeronymo, make it your care that 
my dear friend be treated, by every ſoul of our family, 
with the gratitude and reſpect which are due to his 
goodneſs. Methinks I am eafier and happier, this 
moment, than- I have been for the tedious ſpace ol 
time ſince I laſt ſaw him. He named that ſpace ot 
time to the day, and to the very hour of the day. 
The Marquis and Marchioneſs ſignifying their plea- 
fare to ſee me, the Biſhop led me to them. My re- 
ception from the Marquis was kind ; from his Lady 


it was as that of a mother to a long-abſent ſon. 1 


O 


had ever been, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, a fourth ſon 


in her eye; and now, that ſhe had been informed 
that I had brought over with me a ſurgeon of expe- 
rience, and the advice in writing of eminent phyſicians 
of my country, the obligations I had Jaid on their 


whole family, whatever were the ſucceſs, were un- 


returnable, -» 


I haſked leave to introduce Mr. Lowther to them. 
They received him with great politeneſs, and recom- 


mended their Jeronymo to his beſt ſkill, Mr. Low- 
ther's honeſt heart was engaged, by a reception {© 
kind. He never, he told me aſterwards, beheld ſo 

| mucn 
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much pleaſure and pain ſtruggling in the ſame coun- 


renance, as in that of the Lady; fo fixed a melan- 


choly, as in that of che Marquis. Mr. Lowther is a 
man of ſpirit, thoꝰ a modeſt man. He is, as on every 
proper occaſion I found, a man of picty ; and has a 
heart tender as manly. Such a man, heart and hand, 
is qualified for a profeſſion which is the moſt uſeful 
and certain in the art of healing. He is a man of 
ſenſe and learning out of his proteſſion, and happy in 
his addreſs. 


The two ſurgeons who now attend Signor Jero- 


nymo, are both of this country. They were ſent for. 
With the approbation, and at the requeſt, of the fa- 
mily, 1 preſented Mr. Lowther to them; but firſt 
gave them his character, as a modeſt man, as a man 
of ſkill and experience; and told them, that he had 
quitted buſineſs, and wanted not either fame or for- 
tune. | OR | | 

They acquainted him with the caſe, and their me- 
thods of proceeding. Mr. Lowther aſſiſted in the 
dreſſings that very evening. Jeronymo would have 
me to be preſent. Mr. Lowther ſuggeſted an altera- 


tion in their method, but in ſo eaſy and gentle a man- 


ner, as if he doubted not, but ſuch was their inten- 
tion when the ſtate of the wounds would admit of 
that method of treatment, that the gentlemen came 
readily into it. A great deal of matter had been col- 
lected, by means of the wrong methods purſued ; and 
he propoſed, if the patient's ſtrength would bear it, 
to make an aperture below the principal wound, in 
order to diſcharge the matter downward ; and he ſug- 
geſted the dreſſing with hollow tents and bandage, and 
to diſmiſs the large tents, with which they had been 
accuſtomed to diſtend the wound, to the extreme an- 
guiſh of the patient, on pretence of keeping it open, 

to aſſiſt the diſcharge. | 
Let me now give you, my dear friend, a brief hi- 
ſtory of my Jeronymo's caſe, and of the circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances which have attended it; by which you will 


be able to account for the difficulties of it, and how 
it has happened, that, in ſuch a ſpace of time, cither 


the cure was not effected, or that the patient yielded 


not to the common deſtiny. 

In lingering caſes, patients or their friends are ſome- 
times too apt to blame their phyſicians, and to liſten 
to new recommendations. The ſurgeons attending 

this unhappy caſe, had been more than once changed. 
Signor Jeronymo, it ſeems, was unſkilfully treated by 


the young, ſurgeon of Cremona, who was firſt en- 


gaged : He neglected the moſt dangerous wound; 
and, when he attended to it, managed it wrong, for 
want of experience. He was theretore very properly 
diſmiſted. | | 

The unhappy man had at firſt three wounds : One 


in his breaſt, which had been for ſome time healed ; 


one in his ſhoulder, which, through his own impa- 
tience, having been too ſuddenly healed up, was ob- 


liged to be laid open again; the other, which is the 


moſt dangerous, in the hip-joint. 


A ſurgeon of this place, and another of Padua, 


were next employed. The cure not advancing, a 
ſurgeon of eminence, from Paris, was ſent lor. 
Mr. Lowther tclls me, that this man's method was 


by far the moſt eligible ; but that he undertook too 


much ; ſince from the firſt, there could not be any 
hope, from the nature of the wound in the hip joint 
that the patient could ever walk, without ſticks or 
crutches : And of this opinion were the other two ſur- 
geons: But the French gentlemen was fo very prag- 
matical, that he would neither draw with tem, nor 
give reaſons for what he did; regarding them c as 
his aſliſtants. They could not long bear this ſage, 
and gave up to him in diſguſt. ne 

How cruel is punctilio, among men of this ſcience, 
in caſes cf difficulty aud daige: |! | 


The preſent operators, when the two others had 
| | Ne | given | 
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yen up, were not, but by leave of the French gen- 
cleman; called in. Ile, valuing himſelt on his practice 
in the Royal Hoſpital of Invalids at Paris, looked 
upon them as Theorifts only; and treated them with as 
little ceremony as he had ſhewn the others: So that 
at laſt, from their trequent differences, it became ne- 
ceſſary to part with either him, or them. His pride, 
when he knew that this queſtion was a ſubject of de- 
bate, would not allow him to leave the family an 
option. He made his demand: It was complied 
with ; and he returned to Parts. 

From what this gentleman threw out at parting, to 
the diſparagement of the two others, Signor Jero- 
nymo ſuſpected their ſkill; and from a hint of this 
luſpicion, as ſoon as I knew I ſhould be welcome 
myſelf, I procured the favour of Mr. Lowther's at- 
tendance. 

All Mr. Lowther's fear 1s, that Signor Jeronymo 

has been kept too long in hand by the different ma- 
nagements of the ſeveral operators; and that he will 
link under the neceſſary procels, tkrough weaknels of 
habit. But, however, he is of opinion, that it is re- 
quiſite to confine him to a ſtrict diet, and to: deny 
Lim wine and fermented liquors, in which he has hi- 
therto been indulged, againſt the opinion of his own. 
operators, who lave been too ! to his ap- 
petite, 
An operation ſomewhat ſevere was perfor -med on 
als ſhoulder yeſterday morning. The Italian ſurgeons 
complimented Mr. Lowther with the lancet. They 
both praiſed his dexterity ; and Signor Jeronymo, 
who will be conſuited on every-thing that he is to 
ivfer, bleſſed his gentle hand. 

At Ivirs Lowther's s requeſt, a phyſician was yeſter- 
day conſulted ; who adviſed ſomè gentle aperitives, as 
nis ſtrength will bear it; and ſome balſamics, to 
iweeten the blood and juices. 
| Mr. Lowther rold me juſt now, that the fault of 
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the gentlemen who have now the care of him, has 
not been want of ſkill, but of critical courage, and a 
too great ſolicitude to oblige their patient; Which, by 
their own account, had made them forego ſeveral 
opportunities which had offered to aſſiſt nature. In 
ſhort, Sir, ſaid he, your friend knows too much of 
his own caſe to be ruled, and too little to qualify him 
to direct what is to be done, eſpecially as ſymptoms 
mult have been frequently changing. 

Mr. Lowther doubts not, he Row but he ſhall ſoon 
convince Jeronymo that he merits his confidence, 
and then he will exact it from him ; and, in ſo doing, 
ſhall not only give weight to his own endeavours to 
ſerve him, but rid the other two gentlemen of em- 
barraſments which have often given them diffidences, 
when reſolution was neceſſary. | | 

Mean time the Marquis, his Lady, the Biſhop, 
and Father Mareſcotti, are delighted with Mr. Low- 
ther. They will flatter themſelves, they ſay, with 
hopes of their Jeronymo's recovery; which however 
Mr. Lowther, for fear of diſappointment, does not 
encourage. Jeronymo himſelf owns, that his ſpirits 
are much revived; and we all know the power that 
the mind has over the body. 

Thus have I given you, my reverend friend, a ge- 
neral notion of Jeronymo's caſe, as I underſtand it 
from Mr. Lowther's as general repreſentation of it. 

The family have prevailed upon him to accept of 
an apartment adjoining to that of his patient. Jero- 
nymo ſaid, that when he knows he has ſo ſkilful a 
friend near him, he ſhall go to reſt with confidence; 
and good reſt is of the higheſt conſequence to him. 

What a happineſs, my dear Dr. Bartlett, will fall 
to my ſhare, it I may be an humble inſtrument, in 
the hand of Providence, to heal this brother; and if 
his recovery ſhall lead the way to the reſtoration of his 
ſiſter ; each ſo known a lover of the other, that the 
world is more ready to attribute her malady to = | 

mil- 
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misfortune and danger, than to any other cauſe! But 
how early days are theſe, on which my love and my 
compaſſion for perſons ſo meritorious, embolden me 
to build hopes ſo forward | 

Lady Clementina is now impatiently expected by 


every one. She is at Urbino. The General and his 


Lady are with her. His haughty ſpirit cannot bear to 
think ſhe ſhould ſee me, or that my attendance on her 
ſhould be thought of ſo much importance to her. 

The Marchioneſs, in a converſation that I have 
juſt now had with her, hinted this to me, and be- 
ſought me to keep my temper, if his high notion of 
family and female honour ſhould carry him out of his 
uſual politeneſs. 

I will give you, my dear friend, the particulars of 


this converſation. 
She began with ſaying, that ſhe did not, for her 


part, now think, that her beloved daughter, whom 


once ſhe believed hardly any private man could de- 
ſerve, was worthy of me, even were ſhe to recover 


her aki. 


I could not but gueſs the meaning * ſo high a com- 


pliment. What anſwer could J return that r 


not, on one hand, be capable of being thought c99/ 


on the other, of being ſuppoſed intereſted, and as if f 
were looking forward to a reward that ſome of the 
family {till think too high ? But while I knew my 
own motives, I could not be diſpleaſed with a Lady 


who was not at liberty to act, in this point, according 


t her own will, 
I only ſaid (and it was with truth) That the cala- 


mity of the noble Lady had endeared her to me, 
more than it was poſſible the moſt proſperous fortune 
could have done. 

I, my good Chevajier, may fay any-thing to vo it, 
We ace undetermined about every-thing. We know 


not what to propoſe, what to conſent to. Your 
10urney, on the firſt motion, thy? but from ſome of 
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us, the dear creature continuing ill; you in poſſeſſion 
of a conſiderable eſtate, exerciſing yourſelf in doing 
good in your native country [Tou muſt think we took 
all opportunities of enquiring after the man once ſo 
likely to be one of us]; the firſt fortune in Italy, 
Olivia, tho' ſhe is not a Clementina, purſuing you in 
hopes of calling herſelf yours (for to England we 
hear ſhe went, and there you own ſhe is) What obli— 
gations have you laid upon us! — What can we de- 
termine upon? What can we wh ? 
Providence and you, madam, ſhall direct my 
ſteps. I am in yours and your Lord's power. The 
fame uncertainty, from the ſame unhappy cauſe, 
eaves me not the thought, becauſe not the potver of 
determination. The recovery of Lady Clementina 
and her brother, without a view to my own intereſt, 


_ fills up, at preſent, all the wiſhes of my heart. 


Let me aſk, ſaid the Lady (it is for my own pri- 
vate ſatisfaction ) Were ſuch a happy event, as to 
Clementina, to take place, could you, would you, 
think yourielt bound by your former offers? 

When I made thoſe offers, madam, the ſituation 
on your {ide was the ſame that it is now: Lady Cle- 
mentina was unhappy in her mind, My fortune, it is 
true, is higher: It is indeed as high as I wiſh it to be. 
Hen declared, That if you would give me your Cle- 


mentina, without inſiſting on one hard, on one indiſ- 


enſable article, I would renounce her fortune, and 
traſt to my father's goodneſs to me for a proviſion. 
Shall my acceſſion to the eſtate of my anceſtors alter 
me? No! madam : I never yet made an offer, that 


I receded from, the circumſtances continuing the 


ſame. If, in the article of reſidence, the Marquis, 
and you, and Clementina, would relax; I would 
a-xnowlege myſelf indebted to your g goodnels 3 but 
without conditioning for it. 

I told you, ſaid ſhe, that I put this queſtion ouly 
for my own private ſatisfaction: And I told you truth. 
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I never will deceive or miſlead you. Whenever I 


| ſpeak to you, it ſhall be as if, even in your own con- 


cerns, I ſpoke to a third perſon; and I ſhall not 
doubt but you will have the generoſity to adviſe, as 
fuch, tho* againſt yourſelf. | | | 
May I be enabled to act worthy of your good opi- 
nion! I, madam, look upon myſelf as bound: You 
and yours are free. = | 
What a pleaſure is it, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to the 
roud heart of your friend, thar I could ſay this!. 


Had I ſought, in purſuance of my own znclinations, 
to engage the affections of the admirable Miſs Byron, 


as I might with honour have endeavoured to do, had 
not the woes of this noble family, and the unhappy 
{tate of mind of their Clementina, ſo deeply affected 


me; I might have involved myſelf, and that lovelieſt 
of women, in difficulties which would have made ſuch 
a heart as mine ſtil] more unhappy than it is. 

Let me know, my dear Dr. Bartlett, that Miſs 
Byron is happy. I rejoice, whatever be my own de- 


ſtiny, that I have not involved her in my uncertain- 
ties. The Counteſs of D. is a worthy woman : The 
Earl, her ſon, is a good young man: Miſs Byron me- 
rits ſuch a mother; the Counteſs ſuch a daughter. 
How dear, how important, is her welfare to me! 


Jou know your Grandiſon, my good Dr. Bartlett. 


Her friendſhip-I preſumed to aſk: I dared not to with 


to correſpond with her. I rejoice, for her ſake, that 1 
truſted not my heart with ſuch a propoſal. What 
difficulties, my dear friend, have I had to encounter 


with !—God be praiſed, that J have nothing, with re- 


gard to theſe two incomparable women, to reproach 


myſelf with. I am perſuaded that our prudence, if 
raſhly we throw not ourſelves into difficulties, and if 


we will exert it, and make a reliance on the proper 


aſſiſtance, is generally proportioned to our trials. 
{ aſked the Marchioneſs after Lady Sforza, and her 
daughter Laurana; and whether they were at Milan? 
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You have heard, no doubt, anſwered ſhe, the 


cruel] treatment that my poor child met with from her 
couſin Laurana. Lady Storza juſtifies her in it. We 


are upon extreme bad terms, on that account. They 


are both at Milan. The General has vowed, that he 
never will ſee them more, if he can avoid it. The 
Biſhop, only as a Chrittian, can forgive them. You, 
Chevalier, know the reaſon why we cannot allow our 
Clementina to take the veil. 

The particular reaſons I have not, Adam, been 


inquiſitive about; but have always underſtood them 


to be ae ones, grounded on the dying requeſt of 
one ©: her grandfathers. 
tor daughter, Sir, is intitled to a conſiderable 


eſtate which Joins to our own domains. It was pur- 


chaſed for her by her two grandfathers; who vied 


with each other in demonſtrating their love of her by 
ſolid effects. One of them (my father) was, in his 


youth, deeply in Love with a young Lady of great 


merit; and ſhe was thought to love him : But, in a 
fit of pious bravery, as he uſed to call it, when every- 
thing between themſelves, and between the friends on 
both fides, was concluded on, ſhe threw herſelf into 
a Convent; and, paſling ſteadily through the proba- 


tionary forms, took the veil ; but afterwards repented, 


and took pains to let 1t be known thar ſhe was un- 


happy. This gave him a diſguſt againſt the ſequeſtred 


life, tho* he was, in other reſpects, a zealous Ca- 
tholic. And Clementina having always a ſerious turn; 
in order to deter her from embracing it (both grand- 
fathers being deſirous of ſtrengthening their houſe, as 


well in the female as male line) they inſerted a clauſe 


in each of their wills, by which they gave the eſtate 


eſigned for her, in caſe ſhe took the veil, to Lau- 
rana, and her deſcendants; Laurana to enter into 


poſfeſſion of it on the day that Clementina og be 


profeſſed. But it Clementina married, Laurana Was 


then to be iaticled ny to 2 h. ndfome lege: y, that 
he 
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| ſhe might not be entirely diſappointed : For the re- 
verſion, in caſe Clementina had no children, was to 
go to our eldeſt ſon; who, however, has been always 
generouſſy ſolicitous to have his ſiſter ma 

Both grandfathers were rich. Our fon: Giacomo, 
on my father's death, as he had willed, entered upon 
a conſiderable eſtate in the kingdom of Naples, 

which had for ages been in my family : He 1s there- 
tore, and will be, greatly provided for. Our ſecond 
fon has great proſpects before him, in the church: 
But you know he cannot marry. Poor ſeronymo ! 
We had not, before his misfortune, _ great hopes 
of ſtrengthening the family by his means: He, alas! 
(as you well know, who took ſuch laudable pains to 
reclai'n hun, ciore We Knew you) with great qua- 
lities, imbibed free notions from bad company, and 
declared himſelf a deſpiſer of marriage. This the 
two grandfathers knew, and often deplored ; for Je- 
ronymo and Clementina were equally their favourites. 
To him and the Dong they bequeathed great lega- 
cies. | 
| We ſuſpected not, till very lately, that Laurana 
was deeply in Love with the Count of Belvedere; 


and that her mother and ſhe had views to drive our 


tweet child into a convent, that Laurana might enjoy 
the eſtate ; which they hoped would be an induce- 

ment to the Count to marry her. Cruel Laurana ! 
Cruel Lady Sforza! So much love as they both pre- 
tended to our child; and, I believe, had, till the 
temptation, ſtreng ngthened by power, became 100 ſtrong 
for them. Wann the day, that we put her into 
their hands! 

Boſides the eſtate fo bodied to Cl lementina, we 
can do great things for her: Few Italian families are 
ſo rich as ours. Her brothers forget their own in- 
tereſt, when it comes into competition with hers : 
She is as generous as they. Our four children neve 
knew what 2 contention was, out who ſhould give up 
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an advantage to the other. This child, this ſweet 


| child, was ever the delight of us all, and likewiſe of 


our brother the Conte della Porretta. What joy 
would her recovery and nuptials give us — Dear crea- 
ture! We have ſometimes thought, that ſhe is the 
fonder of the ſequeſtred life, as it is that which we 
wiſh her not to embrace — But can Clementina be 
perverſe? She cannot. Yet hat was the life of her 
choice, when ſhe ad a choice, her grandfathers wiſhes 
notwithſtanding. 

Will you now wonder, Chevalier, that neither_ our 
ſons nor we can allow Clementina to take the veil ? 
Can we ſo reward Laurana for her cruelty ? Eſpe- 


_ cially now, that we ſuſpect the motives for her bar- 


barity ? Could I have thought that my ſiſter Sforza 
But what will not Love and Avarice do, their powers 
united, to compaſs the ſame end; the one reigning in 
the boſom of the mother, the other in that of the 
daughter? Alas! alas! they have, between them, 
broken the ſpirit of my Clementina. The very name 


of Laurana gives her terror — So far is ſhe ſenſible. 


But, O Sir, her ſenſibility appears only when ſhe 1s 
harſhly treated! To tenderneſs ſhe had been too 
much accuſtomed, to make her think an indulgent 
treatment new, or unuſual. 

I dread, my dear Dr. Bartlett, yet am impatient, 
to fee the unhappy Lady. I wiſh the General were 
not to accompany her. I am afraid I ſhall want tem- 
per, if he forget his. My own heart, when it tells 
me, that I have not deſerved ill uſage (from my equals 
and ſuperiors in rank, eſpecially ) bids me not bear it. 
J am athamed to own to you, my reverend friend, 
that pride of ſpirit, which, knowing it to be my 
lauit, I ought long ago to have ſubdued. 

Make my compliments to every one I love. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reeves are of the number. | 

Charlotte, I hope, is happy. If ſhe is not, t muſt 
be her own fault. Let her know, that I will not 

6 allow, 
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allow, when my Love to both ſiſters is equal, that 
ſhe ſhall give me cauſe to ſay, that Lady L. is my 
beſt ſiſter. | 

Lady Olivia gives me uneaſineſs. I am aſhamed, 
my dear Dr. Bartlett, that a woman of a rank ſo con- 
ſiderable, and who has ſome great qualities, ſhould 
lay herſelf under obligation to the compaſſion of a 
man who can ozly pity her. When a woman gets 
over that delicacy, which is the teſt or bulwark, as I 
may fay, of model NY itſelf may ſoon lie at 
the mercy of an enemy. 

Tell my Emily, that ſhe is never out of my mind; 
and that, among the other excellent examples ſhe has 
before her, Miſs Byron's muſt never be out of hers. 

Lord L. and Lord G. are in full poſſeſſion of my 
brotherly love. 

_ TI ſhall not at preſent write to my Beauchamp. In 
writing to you, I write to him. | 

You know all my heart. If in this, or my future 
Letters, any-thing ſhould fall from my pen, thar 
would poſſibly in your opinion affect or give uneaſineſs 
to any one I love and honour, were it to be commu- 
nicated ; I depend upon your known and unqueſtion- 
able diſcretion to keep it to yourſelf. 

I ſhall be glad you will enable yourſelf to inform 
me of the way Sir Hargrave and his friends are in. 
They were very ill at Paris; and, it was thought, tco 
weak, and too much bruiſed, to be ſoon carried over 
to England. Men! E. ngliſhmen thus to diigrace 
themſelves, and their country! I am concerned for 
them ! 

I expect large pacquets by the next mails from my 
friends. Eng land, which was always dear to me, 
never was half 0 de ar as nx, to 


Zur ever-affettionate 
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Sir CHARLES GRAN DISOx. 17 Continuation. 


Bologna, May 11—22, 


HE Biſhop ſet out yeſterday for Urbino, in order 
to inform himſelt of his ſiſter's ſtate of health, 
and perhaps to qualify the General to meet me with 
temper and politeneſs. Were 1 ſure the good Prelate 
thought this neceſſary, my pride would be excited. 
The Count of Belvedere arrived here yeſterday. 
He made it his firſt buſinels to lee me. He acquaintcd 
me, but in confidence, that propoſals of marriage 
with Lady Laurana had actually been made him : To 
which he had returned anſwer, that his heart, how- 
ever hopeleſly, was engaged; and that he never could 
think of any other woman than Lady Clementina. 
He made no ſcruple, he ſaid, of returning ſo ſhort 
an anſwer, becauſe he had been appriſed of the cru- 
elty with which one of the nobleſt young women in 
Italy had been treated, by the propoſers; and with 
their motives ſor it. 
| You ſee, Chevalier, ſaid he, that I am open and 
© unreſerved to you. You will oblige me, if you will 
let me know what it is you Propoſe to your f in the 
preſent ſituation ? But, farſt, I ſhould be glad to hear 
trom your own mouth, what paſſed between you and 
Clementina, and the family, before you quitted Italy 
the laſt time. I have had their account. | 
I gave him a very faithful relation of it. He was 
pleaſed with it, Exactly as it has been repreſented to 
me! ſaid he. Were Clementina and you of one re- 
ligion, there could have been no hope for any other 
man. I adore her for her piety, and for her attach- 
ment to hers; and am not fo narrow-minded a man, 
but I can admire you tor yowrs. As her malady is ac- 
cicental, | never would chink of any other woman, 
could 
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could I flatter myſelf that ſhe would not, if reſtored, 
be unhappy with me. But now tell me; I am earneſt 
to know; Are you come 0v2; 72 15 (I Knuoc you are 
invi e _ an expectation To call ner yours, in caſe 
of her rec y Y. 
1. anfyercd lim as I had done the Marchioneſs. 

He Gated as much pleaſed with me as 1 ain with 
him. He 1s gone back o Parma. 


Friday, May I2—23. 


Tae Biſhop 1 is returned, Lady Cicmentina has 
been very ill: A fever. How has ſhe been hurried 
about ! He tells me, that the General and his Lady, 
and alſo the Conte della Porretta, acknowlege them- 
ſelves and their whole family obliged to me for the 
trouble I have been at to ſerve their Jeronymo. 

The fever having left Lady Clementina, ſhe will 
ſet out in a day or two. The Count and Signor 
Sebaſtiano, as well as the General and his Lady, 
will attend her. I am impatient to ſee her. Yet 
how greatly will the ſight of her afflict me! The Bi- 
ſhop ſays, the is the picture of lent woe: Yet, tho? 
greatly emaciated, /ooks herſelf, were his words. 
They told her, that Jeronymo was better than he had 
been. Your dear Jeronymo, ſaid the General to her. 
The ſweet echo repeated—Jeronymo—and was again 

ſilent. 

They afterwards propoſed to name me to her. 
ney did. She looked quick abour her. as if for 

Somebody. Laura, her maid, was occaſionally callecl 

upon. She ſtarted, and threw her arms about Ca- 

milla, as terrified ; looking wildly. Camilla doubts 

not, but by the name Laura, ſhe zpyrehended the ſa- 

vage Laurana to be at bn an Dh 

How muſt ſhe have red from her barbarity !— 
Sweet Innocent! She who even in her reſveries 
thought not B. 07 good to the 65:27 05 the man whom 
the honoured with her regard She, Who bore offence 

| 8 witkout 
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without reſentment ; and by meekneſs only { 
calm the violence for which ſhe had a: — 00 
leaſt cauſe ! 5 as 8 
But when Camilla and ſhe had retired, ſhe ſpoke to 
her. The Biſhop gave me the following dialogue be- 
tween them, as he had it from Camilla: 8 
Did they not name to me the Chevalier Grandiſon ? 
faid ſhe. | | 
They did, madam. _ | 
See! ſee! ſaid ſhe, before I name him again, if 
my cruel couſin hearken not at the door. % 
Your cruel couſin, madam, is at many miles di- 
ſtance. | 
She may hear what I ſay, for all that. 
My dear Lady Clementina, ſhe cannot hear. She 
ſhall never more come near you, 
So you ſay. 
Did I ever deceive you, madam ? 
I can't remember: My memory is gone; quite | 
ne, Camilla. 4 | ; | 
She then looked earneſtly at Camilla, and ſcreamed. 
What ails you, my deareſt young Lady? | 
Recovering herſelf— Ah, my own Camilla! It is 
you. I thought, by the caſt of your eye, you were 
become Laurana. — Do not, do not, give me ſuch 


4nother look | 
Camilla was not ſenſible of any particularity in her 


Looks. ” 

Here you have me again upon a journey, Ca- 
rnilla: But how do I know that I am not to be car- 
ried to my cruel couſin ? _ | 3 
ou are really going to your father's palace at 
Bologna, madam. | | 

Is my mother there ? 

She is. N 
Who elſe ? 

The Chevalier, madam. 

What Chevalier? 

Gran- 
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Grandiſon. ö 
Impoſſible Is he not in proud England * 2 f 
He is come over, madam. 
What for? | 
With a ſkilful Engliſh ſurgeon, in a hopes to cure q 
Signor Jeronymo— 
Poor Jeronymo ! 
And to pay his compliments to yo, madam. 
Flatterer! How many hundred times have I been 
told ſo? 
Should you wiſh to ſee him, madam! ? 
See whom? 
The Chevalier Grandiſon. 
Once I ſhould ; and ſighed. 
And not now, "madam? 2 
No: I have loſt all I had to ſay to bio Yer 1 
with I were allowed to go to that England. We 
poor women are not ſuffered to go any-w hither ; 
while men — 
There ſhe ſtopt; - and Camilla could not make her | 
ſay any more. > 
The Biſhop was fond of repeating baſk particulars; 
as ſhe had not, for ſome time, talked ſo much, and 
lo — 
1 Friday Evening. 
Iyass more than half my time with Signor Jero- 
nymo; but (that I may not fatigue his ſpirits) at dif- 
ferent hours of the day. The Italian ſurgeons and 
Mr. Lowther happily agree in all their meaſures: 
they applaud him when his back is turned; and he 
5 ſpeaks well of them in their abſence. This mutual 
. return of good offices, which they hear of, unites 
| them. The patient declares, that he had not for 
months been ſo eaſy as now. Every-body attributes 
a great deal to his heart's being revived by my fre- 
quent viſits. To-morrow it is propoſed to make an 
opening below the moſt difficult wound. Mr. Low- 
ther ſays, he will not flatter us, till he ſees the ſucceſs 
of this operation. The 
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The Marquis and his Lady are inexpreſſibly ob- 
liging to me. I had yeſterday a viſit from both, on 
an indiſpoſition that confined me to my ir: j 
occaſioned, I believe, by a hurry of ſpirits; by fa- 
tigue; by my apprehenſions for Jeronymo ; my con- 
cern for Clementina; and by my too great anxiety 
for the dear friends I had ſo lately left in England. 

Tou know, Dr. Bartlett, that J have a heart too 
ſuſceptible for my own peace, tho' I endeavour to 
conceal from others thoſe painful ſenſibilities, which 
they cannot relieve. The poor Olivia was ever to be 
my diſturbance. Miſs Byron muſt be happy in the 
rectitude of her own heart. I am ready to think, 
that ſhe will not be able to reſiſt the warm inſtances 
of the Counteſs of D. in favour of her ſon, who is 
certainly one of the beſt young men among the nob;- 
lity. She will be the happieſt woman in the world, 
as ſhe is one of the moſt deſerving, it ſhe be as happy 


as I wiſh her. 


Emily takes up a large portion of my thoughts. 

Our Beauchamp I know muſt be happy : So mutt 
my Lord W.; my Siſters ; and their Lords. Why 
Wo ſhall I not think myſelf lo? God reſtore Jero- 
nymo, and his Siſter, and I muſt, I will; for you, 
my dear Dr. Bartlett, are ſo: And then I will ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf a partaker of the happineſs of all my 
triends; and particular ly 

our ever-affecrionate 
GRANDISON. 
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Bologna, Alenday, May 15—26. 
1 night arrived Lady Cle: mentina, the Ge- 
neral, his Lady. che Count, and Signor Seba- 


ſtlano. 
ac 


vile, thrice vile Lady Laurana! 
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] had left Jeronymo about an hour. He had had 
in the morning the intended opening made by Mr. 
Lowther. He would have me preſent. 5 

The operation was happily performed: But, thro 
weakneſs of body, he was ſeveral times in the day 
troubled with faintings. 

I left him tolerably chearful in the evening; and 
rcjoicing in expectation of his ſiſter's arrival; and, as 


che Biſhop had aſſured him of the General's orateful 


diſpoſition, he longed, he ſaid, to ſee that affectionate 


brother and his Lady once more. He had never but 


once ſeen her before, and then was ſo ill, that he could 
hardly compliment her on the honour ſhe had done 
their family. 

The Biſhop ſent to tell me that his Sitte was ar- 
rived; but that, being fatigued and unhappy, Ca- 
milla ſhould acquaint me in the morning with the 
way in which ſhe ſhould then be. 

I flept not half an hour the whole night. You, 
my dear friend, will eaſily account for my reſtleſneſs. 

1 tent, as uſual, early in the morning, to know 
how Jeronymo reſted. The anſwer was favourable ; ; 
returned by Mr. Lowther, who fat up with him that 
night, at his own motion : He knew not but ſome- 


- thing critical might happen. 


Camilla came. "The good woman was ſo full of 


her own joy to ſee me once more in Italy, that I could 
not preſently get a word from her, of what my heart 
throbbed with impatience to know. 

At laſt, You will, faid ſhe, have the General and 
the Biſhop with you. Ah, Sir! my poor young 
Lady! What has ſhe ſuffered ſince you left us! You 


will not know her. We are not ſure ſhe will know 
you. Who ſhall be able to bear the firſt interview ? 


She has now but few intervals. It is all one gloomy 
confuſion with her. She cares not to ſpeak to any- 
body. er, ſtranger ſhe ſees, terrifies her. O the 
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In this manner ran on Camilla: Nor would ſhe 
enter into any other particulars than the unhappy ones 


| ſhe left me to collect from the broken hints and ex. 


clamations thus thrown out. Alas! thought I, the 
calamities of Clementina have affected the head of 
the poor Camilla ! She hurried away, leſt ſhe ſhould 
be wanted, and leſt the General ſhould find her with 
me. | 

The two brothers came ſoon after. The General 
took my hand, with a kind of forced politeneſs : We 


are all obliged to you, Sir, ſaid he, for your Mr, 


Lowther. Are the ſurgeons. of England ſo famous ? 
But the people of your nation have been accuſtomed 
to give wounds: They ſhould therefore furniſh ope- 
rators to heal them. We are obliged to you alſo, for 
the trouble you have given yourſelf in coming over to 
us in perſon. Jeronymo has found a revival of ſpi- 
rits upon it: God grant they may not ſubſide ! But, 
alas! our ſiſter Poor Clementina She is loſt! 

Would to God, ſaid the Biſhop, we had left her to 
the care of Mrs. Beaumont. | 

The General himſelf, having taken her from Flo- 


rence, would not join in this wiſh. There was a 


middle courſe, he ſaid, that ought to have been taken. 
But Laurana is a daughter of the devil, ſaid he; 
and Lady Sforza ought to be deteſted for upholding 
her. | | 


The General expreſſed himſelf with coldneſs on my 


coming over; but ſaid, th. t new I «cs on the ſpot, 


and as his ſiſter had been formerly deſirous of ſeeing 
me, an interview might be permitted, in order to fa- 
tisty thoſe of the family who had given me the invi- 
tation, which it was very good of me to accept; 
cipecially as I had Lady Olivia in England attend- 
ing my motions : But otherwiſe, he had no opinion— 

There he ſtopt. | . 
I looked upon him with indignation, mingled with 
contempt : And direfting myſelf to the Biſhop, You 
| re 
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Z remember, my Lord, ſaid I, the ſtory of Naaman 


the Syrian (2). DE 

What is that, my Lord ? faid he to the Biſhop. 
Far be it from me, continued I, ſtill directing my- 

ſelf to the Biſhop, to preſume upon my own conſe- 

quence in the application of the ſtory : But your 


Lordſhip will judge how far the compariſon will hold. 


Would to God it might throughout ! . 
A happy alluſion, ſaid the Biſhop. I ſay, Amen. 
I know not who this Naaman is, ſaid the General, 
nor what is meant by your alluſion, Chevalier : Bur 


by your looks I ſhould imagine, that you mean me 


contempt. . | 


My looks, my Lord, generally indicate my heart. 


You may make light of my intention; and ſo will I 


of the trouble I have been at, if your Lordſhip make 
not light of ne. But were I, my Lord, in your own 


palace at Naples, I would tell you, that you ſeem 
not to know, in my caſe, what graciouſneſs is. Yet 


I aſk not for favour from you, but as much for your 


own ſake, as mine. TE Y 

Dear Grandiſon, ſaid the Biſhop—My Lord, to his 
brother — Did you not promiſe me — Why did you 
mention Olivia to the Chevalier ? : 

Does that diſturb you, Sir? ſaid the General to me. 
I cannot make light of a man of your conſequence z 
eſpecially with Ladies, Sir—in a ſcornful manner. 


The General, you ſee, my Lord, ſaid I, turning 


to the Biſhop, has an inſuperable ill-will to me. I 


found, when J attended him at Naples, that he had 


harboured ſurmiſes that were as injurious to his ſiſter, 


as to me. I was in hopes that I had obviated them; 
but a rooted malevolence will recur. However, ſatis- 


fied as I am with my own innocence, he ſhall, for 

many ſakes, find it very difficult to provoke me. 
For my own ſake, among the reſt, Chevalier ? with 
an air of drollery. SO | 
(4) 2 Kings v. | 


You 


is 
1 
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Lou are at liberty, returned I, to make your own 
conſtructions. Allow me, my Lords, to attend You 
to Signor Jeronymo. 

Not till you are cordial friends, ſaid the Bi iſhop— 
Brother, give me your hand, offering to take it 
Chevalier, yours 

Diſpoſe of mine as you pleaſe, my Lord, ſaid I, 
holding it out. 

He took it, and the General's at the bade t. time, and 
would have joined them. 

Come, my Lord, ſaid I, to the General, and 
ſnatched his reluctant hand, accept of a friendly offer, 
from a heart as friendly. Let me honour you, from 
my own knowlege, for thoſe great qualities which 
the world gives you. I demand your favour, from 
a conſciouſneſs that I deſerve it; and hat I] could 
not, were I to ſubmit to be treated with indignity 
by any man. I ſhould be ſorry to look little in your 
eyes; but I will not in my own. 

Who can bear the ſuperiority this man aſſumes, 
brother ? 

You oblige me, „ my Lord, to aſſert myſelf. 

The Chevalier ſpeaks nobly, my Lond His cha- 
racter is well known. Let me lead you both friends 
to our Jeronymo. But ſay, brother—ſay, Chevalier, 
that you are ſo. | 

I cannot bear, ſaid the General, that the Chevalier 
Grandiſon ſhould imagine himſelf of ſo much con- 
ſequence to my Sister; as ſome of you ſeem to think 
him. 
You know me not, my yLodd: I have et | 
no wiſh but for the recovery of your ſiſter, and Signor 
Jeronymo. Were I able to be of ſervice to them, 
that {ſervice would be my reward. But, my Lord, if 
it will make you eaſy, and induce you to treat me, 
as my own heart tells me I ought to be treated ; I 
will give you my honour, and let me ſay, that it ne- 


ver yet was fort tered, that whatever turn yaur ſiſter's 
Mas 


ever. 
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malady may take, I will not accept of the higheſt fa- 
your that can be done me, but with the joint conſent 
of the three brothers, as well as of your father and 
mother. Permit me to add, that I will-not enter into 
any family that ſhall think meanly of me; nor ſubject 


| the woman I love to the ent of her own rela- 


tions. 


This indeed is nobly faid, replied the General. 


Give me your hand upon it, and I am your friend for 


Proud man]! He could not bear to think, that a 
ſimple Engliſh gentleman, as he looks upon me to 
be, ſhould ally with their family ; improbable as it 
is, in his own opinion, that the unhappy Lady ſhould 
ever recover her reaſon : But he greatly loves the 
Count of Belvedere; and all the family was fond of 
an alliance with that deſerving nobleman. 

The Biſhop rejoiced to find us at laſt in a better 
way of underſtanding cach other, than we had hitherto 
been in ; and it was eaſier for me fo allow for this 
haughty man, as Mrs. Beaumont had let me know 
what the behaviour was that I had to expect from 
him: And indeed, his father, mother, and two bro- 


| thers, were very apprehenſive of it : It will therefore 


be a pleaſure to them, that I have ſo calily overcome 
his prejudices. 


They both adviſed me to o ſuſpend my viſit to their 


brother till the afternoon, that they might have the 


more time to conſult with one another, and to Prepare 
and diſpoſe their ſiſter to ſee me. 

Ac taking leave, the General ſnatched my hand, 
and, with an air of pleaſantry, faid, I have a wife, 
Grandifon. I wiſhed him Joy. You need not, ſaid 
he; for I have it: One of the beſt of women. She 
longs to ſee you. I think I need not be apprehenſive, 
becauſe be is generous, and J ever mult be grateful : 
But take care, take care, Grandiſon ! I ſhall watch 
every turn of your eye. Admire * if you will: 

Voi. . K Lou 
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Yau will not be able to help it. But I am glad ſhe 
faw you not before ſhe was mine. 
I rejoice, faid the Biſhop, that a meeting, which, 
notwithſtanding your promiſes, brother, gave me ap- 
Prehenſions as we came, is followed by ſo pleaſant a 
parting: Henceforth we are four Brothers again. 
Ay, and remember, Chevalier, that my Fler has 


alſo four Brothers. 


May the number four not be leſſened by the death 
of my Jeronymo; and may Clementina be reſtored; 
and Providence diſpoſe as it pleaſes of me! I am now 
going to the palace of Porretta ; with what agitations 


of mind, you, Dr. Bartlett, can better imagine, than 


I deſcribe. 
LETTER EX, 
Lr CHARLES GRanDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT, 


Bologna, Monday Ni gt, May 15-26, 
1 AM juſt returned. You will n me to be par- 
ticular. 
J went the earlier in the en that I might 
paſs half an hour with my Jeronymo. He com- 
Plains of the aperture ſo lately made : But Mr. Low- 


ther gives us hopes from it. 
When we were alone, They will not let me ſec 


my ſiſter, ſaid he; I am ſure ſhe muſt be very bad. 


But I underſtand, that you are to be allowed that 
favour, by-and-by. O my Grandiſon ! how I pity 


that tender, that generous heart of yours !—But What 


have you done to the General? He aſſures me, that 
he admires and loves you; and the Biſhop has been 
congratulating ne upon it. He knew it would give 
me pleaſure. My dear Grandiſon, you ſubdue every- 
body; yet in your own way for they both admire 


| your ſpirit. 


Juſt rhen came fn the General. He faluted me in 
ſo 
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ſo kind a manner, that Jeronymo's eyes overflowed 


J 


and he ſaid, Bleſſed be God, that I have lived to ſee 
ou two, deareſt of men to me, ſo friendly together. 
This ſweet girl! ſaid the General : —How, Gran- 


diſon, will you bear to ſee her? 


The Biſhop entered: O Chevalier! my ſiſter is in- 
ſenſible to every-thing, and every-body. Camilla is 
nobody with her to-day. 

They had forgot Jeronymo, tho? in his chamber ; 
and their attention being taken by his audible ſenſibi- 
lities, they comforted him ; and withdrew with me 
into Mr. Lowther's 2 ; while Mr. Lowther 


went to his patient. 


The Marchioneſs joined us in tears. This dear child 
knows me not; heeds me not: She never was un- 
mindful of her mother before. I have talked to her 
of the Chevalier Grandiſon: She regards not your 
name. O this affecting ſilence - Camilla has told 
her, that ſhe is to ſee you. My daughter-in-law has 
told her ſo. O Chevalier! ſhe has quite, quite loſt 


her underſtanding. Nay, we were barbarous enough 


to try the name of Laurana. She was not terrified, 


as ſhe uſed to be, with that. 


Camilla came in with a face of joy : Lady Clerken- 
tina has juſt ſpoken ! I told her, ſhe muſt prepare to 


ſee the Chevalier Grandiſon in all his glory, and that 


every-body, the General in particular, admired him. 
Go, naughty Camilla, ſaid ſhe, tapping my hand; 


you are a wicked deceiver. I have been told this 


ſtory too often, to credit it. This was all I could 


get her to ſay. 


Hence it was cone that ſhe would take ſome 
notice of me when ſhe ſaw me; and ] was led by the 


General, followed by the reit, into the Marchioneſs's 


drawing room. 
Father Mareſcotti had given me an advantageous 
character of the General's Lady, whom I had not yet 


teen. The — had told * that ſhe was ſuch 
8 | another 


n r 
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another excellent woman as his mother, and, like her, 
had the Italian reſerve ſoſtened by a polite French 
education. Che Marquis, the Count, Father Mare. 
ſcotti, and this really fine Lady, were in the drawing- 


, — ö O 
room. The General preſented me to her. I do not, 


madam, bid you admire the Chevalier Grandiſon: 


Bur J forgive you if you do; becauſe you will not be 
able to do otherwiſe. 

My Lord, ſaid ſhe, you told me an hour ago, that [ 

muſt: And now, that I lee the Chevalier, you will 
have no caule to reproach me with diſobedience. 
I bowed on her hand. Father Mareſcotti, madam, 
ſaid I, bid me expect from the Lady of the young 
Marchete della Porretta every-thing that was conde- 
ſcending and good. Your compaflionate Love for 
an unhappy new ſifter, who deſerves every-one's Love, 
exalts your character. | | 

Father Marcicotti came in, We rook our placcs. 
It was deſigned, I found, to try to revive the young 


Lady's attention, by incr oducing her in full aſſembly; 


I one of ir. But 1 could not forbear aſking the Mar- 
chioneſs, If Lady Clementina would not be too much 
ſtartled at ſo much company? | 

I with, laid the Marquis, ſighing, that ces may be 


ſtartled. 


We meet, as only on a converſation-viſit, ſaid the 
Marchionels. We have tried every other way to 
awaken her attention. 

We are all near relations, ſaid the Biſhop — 

And want to make 2 our obſervations, ſaid the Ge- 
aeral. - © 
- She has been bid to expect you among us, reſumed 


a the Marchioneſs. We ſhall only be attended by Laura 


and Camilla. 


Juſt then entered the ſweet Lady, W upon 
Camilla, Laura attending. Her movement was flow 
and ſolemn. Her eyes were caſt on the ground. Her 


robes were black and flowing. A veil of black 


4 gauſe 


in it 
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gauſe half covered her face. What woe was there 


What, at that moment, was my emotion I aroſe 
from my ſeat, ſat down, and aroſe again, irreſolute, 
not knowing What 1 did, or what 7% do! 

She ſtopt in the middle of the floor, and made ſome 
motion in ſilence, to Camilla, who adjuſted her 


veil: But ſhe looked not before her; lifted not up 


her eyes; obſerved no-body. 


On her ſtopping, I was advancing towards her; but 
the General took my hand: Sit ſtill, fit ſtill, dear 
Grandiſon, ſaid he: Yet I am charmed with your 
ſenſibility. She comes! She moves towards us 

She approached the table round which we ſat, her 


eyes more than half cloſed, and caft down. She 


turned to go towards the window. Here, here, ma- 
dam, ſaid Camilla, leading her to an elbow-chair 
that had been placed for her, between the two Mar- 
chioneſſes. She ume took her woman's di- 


rections, and fat down, Her mother wept. The 
young Marchioneſs wept. Her father ſobbed; and 
| looked from her. Her mother took her hand: My 


Love, ſaid ſhe, look around you. 
Pray, Siſter, ſaid the Count, her uncle, leave her 


to her own obſervation. 


She was regardleſs of what either ſaid; her eyes 
were caſt down, and half cloſed. Camilla ſtood at 
the back of her chair. 


The General, grieved and impatient, aroſe, and 


ſtepping to her, My deareſt ſiſter, ſaid he, hanging 


over her ſhoulder, look upon us all. Do not Jeern 
us, do not deſpije us: See your father, your mother, 
your ſiſter, and every-body, in tears. If you love 
us, ſmile upon us. He took the hand which her 
mother had quitted, to attend to her own emotions. 
She reared up. her eyes to him, and, ſweetly con- 


deſcending, tried to ſmile ; but ſuch a ſolemnity had 


taken Poſſeſſion of her features, that ſhe only could 
Tx "tha 
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you are of to this unhappy girl : Every one fees it. 
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ſhew her obligingneſs, by the effort. Her ſmile was 
a ſmile of woe. And, ſtill further to ſhew her com- 
pliance, withdrawing her hand from her brother, ſhe 


looked on either fide of her; and ſeeing which was 


her mother, ſhe, with both hands, took hers, and 
bowed her head upon it. 
The Marquis aroſe from his ſeat, his handkerchief 


at his eyes. Sweet creature! ſaid he, never, never 


let me again ſee ſuch a ſmile as that. It is here, put- 


ting his hand to his breaſt. 

Camilla offered her a glaſs of limonade; ſhe ac- 
cepted it not, nor held up her head for a few mo- 
ments. 

Obliging ſiſter ! you do not ſcorn us, Laid the Ge- 
neral. See, Father Mareſcotti is in. tears [The re- 
verend man fat next me]: Pity his grey hairs ! See, 


your own father too—Comfort- your father. His grief 


for your ſilence 

She caſt her eyes that way. She ſaw me. Saw me 
greatly affected. She ſtarted. She looked again; 
again ſtarted; and, quitting her mother's hand, now 
changing pale, now reddening, ſhe aroſe, and threw 
her arms about her Camilla — O Camilla! was all 
ſhe ſaid; a violent burſt of tears wounding, yet 
giving ſome eaſe to every heart. I was ſpringing 
ro her, and ſhould have claſped her in my arms be- 
fore them all ; but the General taking my hand, as 
J reached her chair, Dear Grandiſon, ſaid he, pro- 
nouncing in her ear my name, keep your feat. If 
Clementina remembers her Engliſh tutor, ſhe will 
bid you welcome once more to Bologna.—O Ca- 
milla, ſaid ſhe, faithful, good Camilla! Now, at 
laſt, have you told me truth! It is, it is he And 


her tears would flow, as ſhe hid her face in Camilla 8 


boſom. 
The General's native pride again ſhewed itſelf, He 


took me aſide. I ſee; Grandiſon, the conſequence 


But 
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But I depend upon your honour : ** remember 
what you ſaid this morning 

Good God! ſaid I, with ſome emotion: I ſtopt— 
And reſuming, with pride equal to his own, Know, 
Sir, that the man whom you thus remind, calls him- 


ſelf a man of honour; and you, as wen as the reſt of 


the world, ſhall find him 1o. | 

He ſeemed a little abaſhed. I was flinging from 
him, not too angrily for 47, but for the reſt of the 
company, had they not been attentive to the motions 


of their Clementina. 

We, however, took the Biſhop's eye. He came 
to Us. cus | 
I left the General; and the Biſhop led him out, in 
order to enquire into the occaſion of my warmth. 
When I turned to the company, I found the dear 
Clementina, ſupported by the two Marchioneſſes, and 
attended by Camilla, juſt by me, paſſing towards the 
door, in order, it ſeems, at her motion, to withdraw. 
She ſtopt. Ah, Chevalier ! ſaid ſhe; and reclining 
her head on her mother's boſom, ſeemed ready to 
faint. I took one hand, as it hung down lifeleſsly 
extended (her mother held the other); and, kneeling, 


preſſed it with my lips—Forgive me, Ladies; forgive 


me, Lady Clementina My ſoul overflowed with ten- 
derneſs, tho* the moment before it was in a tumult of 
another kind; for ſhe caſt down her eyes upon me 
with a benignity, that for a long time they all after- 
wards owned they had not beheld. I could not ſay 
more. I aroſe. She moved on to the door; and 
when there, turned her head, ſtraining her neck to 
look after me, till ſhe was out of the room. I was 
a ſtatue for a few moments ; till the Count, ſnatching 
my hand, and Father Mareſcott? S, Who ſtood neareſt 


him, We ſee to what the malady is owing - Father, 


you muſt join their hands Chevalier! you will be 


a Catholic Will you not? O that you would! faid 


the F ather—\Vhy, why, joined in the Count, did 
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we refuſe the ſo-earneſtly requeſted interview, a year 
and half ago? 

The young Marchioneſs returned, weeping—They 
will not permit me to ſtay, My ſiſter, my dear ſiſter, 
is in fits !—O Sir, turning graciouſly to me, you 
are—I will not ſay what you are—But I ſhall not 
be in ger of diſobeying my Lord, on your ac- | 
count. 

Juſt then entered the General, led in by the Biſhop, 
Now, brother, ſaid the latter, if you will not be ge- 
nerous, be, however, juſt—Chevalier, Were you not 
a little haſty ? 
I was, my Lord. But ſurely the General was un- 
ſeaſonable. 

Perhaps I was. 

There is as great a triumph, My Lord, ſaid I, in a 


due acknowlegement, as in 2 victory. Know me, 


my Lords, as a man incapable of meanneſs; who will 
aſſert himſelf ; but who, from the knowlege he has 
of his own. heart, wiſhes at his ſoul to be received as 
the unqueſtionably difintereſted friend of this whole 


family. Excuſe me, my Lords, I am obliged to talk 


greatly, becauſe I would not wiſh to act petulantly. 
But my ſoul is wounded by thoſe diſtreſſes, which 
had not, I am ſorry to ſay it, a little while 280, a firſt 
place in your heart. 

Do you reproach me, Grandiſan 3 

I need not, my Lord, if you feel it as ſuch. But 
indeed you either know not me, or forget yourſelf, 


And now, having ſpoken all my mind, Tam ready to 
aſk your pardon for any-thing that may have offended 


you in the manner. I ſnatched his hand ſo ſuddenly, 


J hope not rudely, but rather fervently, that ke ſtarted 


—Receive me, my Lord, as a friend. I will deferve 


your friendſhip. - 
Tell me, brother, ſaid he to the Biſhop, what * 


Thall ſay to this ſtrange man! 25 Shall I be * Or 


teaſed ? 
P. Be 
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Be pleaſed, my Lord, replied the Prelate. 
The General embraced me Well, Grandiſon, you 
have overcome. I was unſeaſonable. You were 
paſſionate. Let us forgive each other. 
His Lady ſtood ſuſpended, not being able to gueſs 
at the occaſion of this behaviour, and renewed friend- 
ſhip. The Count was equally ſurpriſed. Father 


; | Mareſcotti ſeemed allo at a loſs. The Marquis had 


withdrawn. 
We fat down, and reaſoned variouſly on what had 


paſſed, with regard to the unhappy Lady, according to 


| the hopes and fears which actuated the boſoms of each. 


But IJ cannot help thinking, that had this interview 
been allowed to paſs with leſs ſurprize to her, ſhe 
might have been {pared thoſe fits, with the affecting 


E deſcription of which the young Marchioneſs alarmed 


us, till Camilla came in with the happy news, that ſne 
was recovering from them; and that her mother was 
promiſing her another viſit from me, in hopes it would 
oblige her; tho' it was not what ſhe required. 

took this opportunity to put into the hands of the 
young Marchioneſs, ſealed up, the opinions of the 
phyſicians J had conſulted in England, on the caſe of 
Clementina; requeſting that ſhe would. give it to her 
mother, in order to have it conſidered. 

The Biſhop withdrew, to acquaint Jeronymo, in 
the way he thought beſt, with what had paſſed in this 
firſt interview With his ſiſter; reſolving not to take 
any notice of the little ſally of warmth between the 


General and me. 


hope to make the pride and paſſion of this young 
nobleman of uſe to myſelf, by way of caution : For 
am I not naturally too much inclined to the ſame 
fault? O Dr. Bartlett! how have I regretted the 
paſſion I ſuffered myſelf to be betrayed into, by the 


tooliſh violence of O-Hara and Salmonet, in my own 


houſe, when it would have better become me, to have 
bad them ſhewed out of it by my ſervants 
| And 


we 
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And yet, were I to receive affronts with tameneſ; 
from thoſe haughty ſpirits, who think themſelves 6; 
a rank ſuperior to me, and from men of the word, 
I, who make it a principle not to draw mine but in 
my own defence, ſhould be ſubjected to inſults, that 
would be continually involving me in the difficulties 
I am ſolicitous to avoid. | 
I attended the General and his Lady to Jeronymo. 


The generous youth forgot his own weak ſtate, in 


the hopes he flatter'd himſelf with, of a happy reſult 
to his ſiſter's malady, from the change of ſymptoms 
which had already taken place; tho” violent hyſterics 
diſordered and ſhook her Lo mc. 
The General ſaid, that if ſhe could overcome this 


firſt ſhock, perhaps it was the beſt method that could 


have been taken to rouſe her out of that ſtupidity and 
inattention which had been for ſome weeks ſo diſturb- 
ing to them all. 

There were no hopes of ceing the unhappy Lady 


again that evening. The General would have ac- 


companied me to the Caſino (a); ſaying, that we 
might both be diverted hy an hour paſſed there: But 
I excuſed myſelf. My heart was full of anxiety, for 
the welfare of a brother and ſiſter, both ſo much en- 
deared to me by their calamities : And I retired to 
my lodgings. 


(a) The Caſino at Bologna is a fine apartment illuminated 
every night, for the entertainment of the gentlemen and ladies of 
the city, and whomever they pleaſe to introduce. There are card 
tables ; and waiters attend with chocolate, coffee, ice. The whole 


expence is defray'd by twelve men | of the firſt quality, eack in 


turn taking his month. 
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deſire, I was aſked ta walk in. 
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LE TY 
Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT, 


Bologna, Tueſday, May, 16-27. 


| J Had a very reſtleſs night; and found myſelf fo 


much indiſpoſed in the morning, with a feveriſn 
diſorder, that I thought of contenting myſelf with 
{ending to know how the brother and ſiſter reſted, and 
of ſtaying within, at leaſt till the afternoon, to give 
my hurried ſpirits ſome little repoſe : But my meſ- 
ſenger returned with a requeſt from the Marchioneſs, 
to ſee me preſently. | | 
I obeyed. Clementina had aſked, Whether ſhe 
had really ſeen me, or had only dreamed ſo. They 
took this for a favourable indication ; and therefore 
ſent the above requeſt. | | 
1 met the General in Jeronymo's apartment. He 


took notice that I was not very well. Mr. Lowther 


propoſed to bleed me. I conſented. I afterwards 
law my friend's wounds dreſſed. The three ſurgeons 
pronounced appearances not to be unfavourable. 

We all then retired into Mr. Lowther's apartment. 
The Biſhop introduced to us two of the faculty. 


The preſcriptions of the Engliſh phyſicians were con- 


ſidered ; and ſome of the methods approved, and 
agreed to be purſued. 5 | 
Clementina, when I came, was retired to her own 
apartment with Camilla. Her terrors on Laurana's 
cruelty had again got poſſeſſion of her imagination; 
and they thought it not adviſeable that I'ſhould be 
admitted into her preſence, till the hurries ſhe was in, 


on that account, had ſubſided. 


But by this time, being a little more compoſed, her - 


mother led her into her dreſſing- room. The Gene- 


ral, and his Lady, were both preſent; and, by their 


Clementina, 
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Clementina, when I entered, was ſitting cloſe to 
Camilla ; her head leaning on hes boſom, ſilent, and, 
ſeemingly, thoughtful. I bowed to her, to the two 
Marchionefles, to the General. She raiſed her head, 
and looked towards me; and, claſping her arms about 
Camilla's neck, hid her face i in her boſom for a few 
moments z then, looking as baſhful towards me, ſhe 
loofed her hands, ſtood up, and looked ſteadily at me, 
and at Camilla, by turns, ſeveral times, as irreſolute. 
At laſt, quitting Camilla, ſhe moved towards me with 
a ſtealing pace ; but when near me, turning ſhort, 
hurried to her mother ; and putting one arm about her 
neck, the other held up, ſhe looked at me, as if ſhe 
were doubtful whom ſhe ſaw. She ſeemed to whiſper 
to her mother, but not to be underſtood. She went 
then by her ſiſter-in-law, who took her hand as ſhe 
paſſed her, with both hers, and kiffed it; and coming 
to the General, who fat ſtill nearer me, and who had 
deſired me to attend to her motions, ſhe ſtood by him, 
and looked at me with a ſweet irreſolution. 

As ſhe had ſtolen ſuch advances towards me, I could 
no longer reſtrain myſelf. I aroſe, and, taking her 
hand, Behold the man, ſaid I, with a bent knee, whom 
once you honoured with the name of tutor, your Eng- 
Iiſh tutor! —Know you not the grateful Grandiſon, 
whom all your tamily have honoured with their regard? 

O yes! —Yes, —T think I do. — They rejoiced to 
hear her ſpeak. — But where have you been all this 
time ? 

In England, madam—But rence; lately vorurned, | 

to viſit you, and your Jeronymo. 

Jeronymo ! one hand held up; the other not with- 
drawn. Poor Jeronymo | 

God be praiſed ! faid the General: Some faint hopes. 
The two Marchioneſſes wept for joy. 

Your Jeronymo, madam, and my Jeronymo, is, 
we hope, in a happy way. Do you love Jeronymo * 

Do 1 !—But what of fee ? I don't underſtand 
You. "© Jero- 
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Laer, SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 14x 
Teronymo, now you are well, will be happy. 
Am I well? Ah, Sir !-— But ſave me, ſave me, 

Chevalier !—faintly ſcreaming, and looking about her, 

with a countenance of woe and terror. 


J will ſave you, madam. The General will alſo 


protect you. Of whom are you afraid? 


O the cruel, cruel Laurana ! — She withdrew her 
hand in a hurry, and lifted up the ſleeve of the other 
arm — Tou ſhall ſee—O I have been cruelly uſed — 


But you will protect me. F orbearing to ſhew her 


arm, as ſhe ſeemed to intend. 

Laurana ſhall never more come near you. 

But don't hurt her !—Come, ſit down by me, and 
I will tell you all I have ſuffered. _ 

She hurried to her former ſeat ; and fat Fe? by 
her weeping Camilla. I followed her. She motioned 
to me to ſit down by her. 

Why, you muſt know, Chevalier—She pauſed— 


Ah, my head! putting her hand to it — Well, but, 


now you mult leave me. Something i is wrong—Leave 
me -I don't know mylſelf— 
Then looking with a face of averted terror at me— 


You are not the ſame man ] talked to juſt now ! — 


Who are you, Sir ?—She again faintly ſhrieked, and 
threw her arms about Camilla's neck, once more 


hiding her face in her boſom. 


I could not bear this. Not very well before, it was 
too much for me. I withdrew. 
Don't withdraw, c faid the General, dry- 


ing his eyes. 


I withdrew, however, to Mr. Lowther's chamber. 


He not being there, I ſhut the door upon myſelf — 


So oppreſſed ! my dear Dr. Bartlett, I was greatly 
oppreſſed. 
Recovering myſelf in a few moments, I went to 


| Jeronymo. I had but Juſt entered his chamber, when 


the General, who ſeemed unable to ſpeak, took my 
hand, Ing in : ftlence led me to his mother's dreſſing- 
| room. 


142 THE HISTORY OF Vol.. 
room. As we entered it, She enquires after you, Che- 
valier, ſaid he, and laments your debe She thinks 
ſhe has offended you. Thank God, ſhe has recollection 
When I went in, ſhe was in her mother's arms; her 
mother ſoothing her, and weeping overher. 

See, ſee, my child, the Chevalier! you have 20 
offended him. „ 3s 
__ She quitted her mother's arms. I approached her. 
J thought it was not you that ſat by me, a while ago. 
But when you went away from me, I ſaw it could be 
nobody but you. Why did you go away? Was you 
; 1 N | 
"I could not be angry, madam. You bid me leave 
you: And I obeyed. = 

Well, but now what ſhall I ſay to him, madam ? 
J don't know what I would Tay. You, madam, 
ſtepping with a haſty motion towards her fiſter-in- 
law, will not tell Laurana any-thing againſt me? 

© Unhappy hour, ſaid her mother, ſpeaking to the 

General, that I ever yielded to her going to the crue] 
Laurana! _ 3 1 

The Marchioneſs took her hand; I hate Laurana, 

my dear; I love nobody but you. | 

Don't hate her, however Chevalier, whiſperingly, 
Who is this Lady? x 

Ihe General rejoiced at the queſtion ; for this was 
the firſt time ſhe had ever taken any particular notice 
of his Lady, or enquired who ſhe was, notwithſtand- 
ing her generous tenderneſs to her. | | 
That Lady is your ſiſter, your brother Signor Gia- 

como's wife 

My fiſter ! how can that be? Where has ſhe been 
all this time ? 

Your ſiſter by marriage: Your elder brother's wife. 

I don't underſtand it. But why, madam, did you 
you not tell me ſo before? I wiſh you happy. Laurana 
would not let me be her couſin. Will you own me ? 

The young Marchioneſs claſped her arms about 2 

| My 
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Let. 2 1. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 143 
My ſiſter, my friend, my dear Clementina! Call me 
your ſiſter, and I ſhall be happy ! 

What ſtrange things, ſaid the, have come to pal! 

How did theſe dawnings of reaſon rejoice every one! 

Sir, turning to the General, let me ſpeak with you. 

She led him by the hand to the other end of the 
room—Let nobody hear us, ſaid ſhe : Yet fpoke not 
low. What had I tœſay? —T had ſomething to lay 
to you very earneſtly. I don't Know what — 

Well, don't puzzle yourſelf, my dear, to recollect 
it. ſaid the General. Your new ſiſter loves you. She 


is the beſt of women. She is the joy of we life. 


Love your new ſiſter, my Clementina. 
So I will. Don't I love every-body ? 
But you muſt love her better than any other woman, 


the beſt of mothers excepted. She is my wife, and 


your ſiſter ; and ſhe loves both you, and our dear Je- 
ronymo. 

And no- body elſe ? Does ſhe love no-body elſe 

Whom elſe would you have her love? 

I don't know. But every-body, I think; for I do. 

Whomever you love, ſhe will love. She is all 
goodneſs. 

Why that's well. I will love her, now I know 
who ſhe is. But, Sir, I have ſome notion— 

Of what, my dear ? 

I don't know. But pray, Sir, What brings the 
Chevalier over hither again ? 

To comfort you, your father, mother, Jeronymo : 


To comfort us all. To make us all well, and happy 


in each other. 
Why that's very good. Don't you think ſo? But 


he was always good. Are you, brother, happy ? 


J am, and ſhould be more fo, if you and Jero- 
nymo were. 
But that can never, never be. 


| God forbid | my ſiſter. The SOT has brought 


over with him a ſkilful man, who hopes to cure our 
Jeronymo — | Has 
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Has the Chevalier done this? Why did he not do 
fo before ? 

The General was a little diſconcerted but gene- 
rouſly ſaid, We were wrong; we took not right me- 
thods. I, for my part, wiſh we had followed his ad- 
vice in every-thing. 1 bo | 
10 Bleſs me holding up one had How: came all 
theſe things about! Sir, Sir, with quickneſs—!I will 

come again preſently—And was making to the door. 
Camilla ſtept to her—Whither, whither, my dear 
young Lady? — O!] Camilla will do as well—Ca- 
milla, laying her hand upon her ſhoulder, go to Fa- 
ther Mareſcotti—Tell. him—There ſhe ſtopt : Then 
proceeding, Tell him, I have ſeen a viſion— He ſhall 
pray for us all. c 

Then ſtepping to her mother, and taking her paſſive 
hand, ſhe kiſſed it, and ſtroked her own forehead and 
cheek with it —Love me, madam ; love your child. 
Zou don't know, neither do I, what ails my poor 
head. Heal it! Heal it! with your gentle hand ! 
Again ſtroking her forchead with it; then putting 
it to her heart. 

The Marchioneſs, kiſſing her forehead, made her 
face wet with her tears. 

Shall I, ſaid Camilla, go to F ads Mareſcotti ? 

No, faid the General, except ſhe repeats her com- 
mands. Perhaps ſhe has forgot him already. — She 
ſaid no more of Father Mareſcotti. - 

The Marchioneſs thinks that ſhe had ſome confuſed 
notions of the former enmity of the General and Fa- 
ther to me ; and finding the former reconciled, wanted 
the Father to be ſo too, and to pray for us all. 

I was willing, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to give you 
minutely the workings of the poor Lady 8 "mind on 
our two firſt interviews. Every-body is rejoiced at fo 
hopeful an alteration already. 

We all thought it beſt, now, that ſhe had ſo ſur- 


Priſingly taken a turn, from obſerving a profound 
ſilence, 
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filence, to free talking, and ſhewn herſelf able, with 


very little incoherence, to purſue a diſcourſe, that 
ſhe ſhould not exhauſt herſelf; and Camilla was di- 


reſted to court her into her own dreſſing- room, and 
endeavour to engage her on ſome indifferent ſubjects; 
{ aſked her leave to withdraw: She gave it me readily, 
with theſe words, I ſhall fee you again, I hope, before 
jou go to England. | 8 
Often, I hope, very often, anſwered the General 


That is very good, ſaid ſhe ; and, courteſying to 


me, went up with Camilla. 


We all went into Jeronymo's apartment; and the 
young Marchioneſs rejoiced him with the relation of 
what had paſſed. That generous friend was for aſ- 


cribing to my preſence the hoped- for happy alteration; 


while the General declared, that he never would have 
her contradicted for the future, in any reaſonable re- 
queſt ſhe ſhould make. > 
The Count her uncle, and Signor Sebaſtiano his 
eldeſt Son, are ſet out for Urbino. They took leave 
of me at my lodgings. He hoped, he ſaid, that all 


would be happy; and that I would be a Catholic. 


I rave received a large pacquet of Letters from 
England. | 
I approve of all you propoſe, my dear Dr. Bartlett. 
You ſhall not, you ſay, be eaſy, except I will inſpect 
your accounts. Don't refuſe to give your own worthy 
heart any ſatisfaction that it can receive, by conſult- 
ing your true friend : But otherwiſe, you need not aſk 
my cenſent to any-thing you ſhall think fit to do. 
Of one thing, methinks, I could be glad, that only 


ſuch childrengof the poor as ſhew a peculiar inge- 
nuity, have any great pains taken with them in their 


books. Huſbandry and labour are what are moſt want- 
ing to be encouraged among the lower claſs of pcople. 
Providence has given to men different genius's and 

Ver. IV. mm capa- 
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capacities, for different ends ; and that all might be- 
come uſeful links of the ſame great chain. Let us 
apply thoſe talents to Labour, thoſe to Learning, thoſe 
to Trade, to Mechaaics, in their different branches, 
which point out the different purſuits, and then no 
perſon will be unuſeſul; on the contrary, every one 
may be eminent in ſome way or other. Learning, 
cf itſelf, never made any man happy. The plough- 
man makes fewer miſtakes in the conduct of life than 
the ſcholar, becauſe the ſphere in which he moves is 
a more contracted one. But if a genius ariſes, let us 
encourage it: There will be ruſtics enough to do the 
common ſervices for the finer ſpirits, and to carry on 
the buſineſs of the world, if we do not, by our on 
Indiſcriminate good offices, contribute to their miſ- 
application. 

I will write to congratulate Lord W. and his Lie. 
I rejoice exceedingly in their happineſs. 

T will alſo write to my Beauchamp, and to Lady 
Beauchamp, to give her joy on her enlarged heart. 
Surely, Dr. Bartlett, human' nature is not t ſo bad a 
thing, as ſome diſgracers of their own ſpecies have 
_ imagined, I have, on many occaſions, found, that 
it is but applying properly to the paſſions of perſons, 
who, tho' they have not been very remarkable for 
benevolence, may yet be induced to do right things 
in /ome manner, if not always in the moſt graceſu! 
But as it is an obſervation, that the miſer's feaſt is often 
the moſt ſplendid ; ſo may we fay, as in the caſes of 
Lord W. and Lady Beauchamp, the one to her ſon- 
-in-law, the other to his Lady and nieces, that when 
ſuch perſons are brought to taſte the ſweets of a ge- 
ncrous and beneficent action, they are able to behave 
greatly. We ſhould not too Joon, and without make- 
ing proper applications, give up perſons of ab:lity or 
power, upon conceptions ; of their general characters ; 
and then, with the herd, ſet our faces againſt them, 
as if we knew them to be invincible. How many 

ways 
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ways are there to overcome perſons, wlio may not, 
however, be naturally beneficent ! Policy, a regard 


| for outward appearances, oſtentation, love of praiſe, 


will ſometimes have great influences : And not ſeldom 


| js the requeſter of a favour himſelf in fault, who per- 


haps ſhews as much ſeſ in the application, as the re- 
tuſer does in the denial, 5 | 
Let Charlotte know, that I will write to her when 
e gives MAM . | 

I will write to Lord and Lady L. by the next mail. 
To write to either, is to write to both. _ 
I have already anſwered Emily's favour. I am very 
glad that her mother, and her mother's huſband, are 
lo wiſe as to purſue their own intereſts in their beha- 
viour to that good girl, and their happineſs in their 
conduct to each other. N 
My poor couſin Grandiſon — I am concerned for 
him. I have a very affecting Letter from him. But 
ſee the proud man in it, valuing himſelf on his 
knowlege of the world, and rather vexed to be over- 
reached by the common artifices of ſome of the worſt 
people in it, than from right principles. I know not 
what I can do for him, except I were on the ſpor. 
I am grieved that he has not profited by other mens 
wiſdom: I wiſh he may by his own experience. I 
will write to him; yet neither to reproach him; nor 
to extenuate his folly, tho? I wiſh to free him from 
the conſequences of it. | > om 

I write to my aunt Eleanor, to congratulate and 
welcome her to London. I hope to find her there on 
my return from Italy. | 

The unhappy Sir Hargrave ! The {till unhappier 
Merceda! What ſport have they made of their health, 
in the prime of their days; and with their reputation 
How poor would have been their triumph, had they 
ack. by a flight ſo ignominious, the due reward of 
their iniquitous contrivances ! But to meet with ſuch 


| a diſgraceful puniſhment, and ſo narrowly to eſcape 


Is 0 | a {til} 
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a ſtill more diſgraceful one — Tell me, Can the poor 
men look out into open day ? , 

But poor Bagenhall ! ſunk as he 1 is, almoſt beneath 
pity, what can be ſaid of him? 

We ſee, Dr. Bartlett, in the behaviour, and ſordid 
acquieſcence with inſults, of theſe three men, that 
offenſive ſpirits cannot be true ones. | 

If you have any call or inclination to go to London, 

I am fure you will look in upon the. little Oldhams, 

and their mother. | 

My compliments to the young officer. Iam glad 
he is pleaſed with what has been done for him. 

I have Letters from Paris. I am greatly pleaſed 
with what is done, and doing there, in purſuance of 
my directions, relating to the moiety of 3000 J. left 
by the good Mr. Danby, to be diſpoſed of at the 
ditcretion of his executor, either in France or Eng- 
tand. As he gained a great part of his conſiderable for- 
tune in France, I think it would have been agreeable 
ro him, to find out there hali of the objects of his be- 
nevolence: Why elſe named he France in his Will? 

The intention of the bequeather, in doubtful caſes, 
gaught always to be conſidered. And another caſe has 
oltered, which, I think, as there is a large ſurplus in 
my hands, after having done by his relations more 
chan they expected, and full as much as is neceflary 
to put them in a flouriſhing way, I ought to conſider 
in that light. 

Mr. Daaby, at his ſetting out in life, owed great 
obligations to a particular fe emily, then in affluent cir- 
eumſtances. This family fell, by unavoidable acci- 
dents, into indigence. Its deſcendants were numerous. 
Mr. Danby uſed to confer on no leſs than fix grand- 
daughters, and four grandſons, of this family, an 
annual bounty, which kept them juit above want. 
And he had put them in hopes, that he would cauſe 
it to be continued to them, as long they were un- 
provided for : The cider girls were in ſervices; the 
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younger were brought up to be qualified for the ſame 
uſeful way of life? The ſons were neither idle nor 
vicious. I cannot but think, that it was his intention 
to continue his bounty to them by his laſt will, had 
he not forgot them when he gave orders for drawing 


it up; which was not till he thought. himſelf in a 


dying way. 
Proper enquiries have been made; and this affair 


is ſettled. The numerous family think themſelves 
happy. And the ſuppoſed intention of my deceaſed 
friend is fully anſwered; and no Legatee a ſufferer. 

You kindiy, my dear Dr. Bartlett, regret the di- 
ſtance we are at from each other. I am the loſer by 
it, and not you; ſince I give you, by pen and ink, 
almoſt as minute an account of my proceedings, as 
I could do were we converſing together: Such are 
your expectations upon, and ſuch is the obedience 
of, 

Your lO and filial Friend, 
CHARLES GRANDISON, 


L EFT TFT ER NNE 
Fir CHARLES GRAND isOn. I Continuation | 


Fune 12-23. 


E have now, thank God, ſome hopes of our 
Jeronymo. The opening made below the great 
wound anſwers happily its intention; and that in the 


ſhoulder is once more in a fine way. 
Lady Clementina has been made to underſtand, 


that he is better; and this good news, and the reckon 


ſhe is treated with, partly i in purſuance of the advice 
of the Engliſh phy ſicians, leave us not without * 


of her recovery. 


The General and his Lady are gone to Naples, in 


much higher ſpirits than when they left that city. 
- * His 
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His Lady ſeconding his earneſt invitation, I was not 
able to deny them the promiſe of a viſit there. 

Every one endeavours to ſooth and humour Lady 
Clementina, and the whole family is now ſatisfied, 
that this was the method which always ought to have 
been talen with her; and lay to the charge of Lady 
Storza and Laurana, perhaps much deeper views than 
they had at firſt; tho' they might enlarge them after- 
wards, and certainly did extend them, when the poor 
Lady was deemed irrecoverable. 

Let me account to you, my dear friend, for my 
ſilence of near a month ſince the date of my laſt. 

For a fortnight together, I was every day once with 
Lady Clementina. She took no ſmall pleaſure in 
lecing me. She was very various all that time in her 
aviences; ſometimes ſhe had ſenſible intervals, but 
they were not durable. She generally rambled much; 
and was very incoherent. Sometimes ſhe fell into 
her ſilent fits: But they ſeldom laſted long when [ 
game. Sometimes ſhe aimed to ſpeak to me in Eng- 
lin: But her ideas were too much unfixed, and her 
2 too much ſhattered, to make herſelf under- 

ſtood for a ſentence together, in the tongue ſhe had 
ſo latel ly learned, 2nd for ſome time diſuled. Yet, on 
the whole, her reaſon ſeemed to gather ſtrength. It 
was a heavy fortnight to me; and the heavier, as 1 
was not very well myſelf—Yer I was loth to forbear 
gh. "daily viſits. | | 
Mrs. Beaumont, at the fortnight's end, made the 
family and me a viſit of three days. In that ſpace, 
Lady Clementina's abſences were ſtronger, bur leſs 
tr quent than before. 

had, by Jetter, been all this time preparing the 

perſons 2 had the management of Mr. Jervois's 
20 irs, to adjuſt, finally, the account relating to his 
eſtate, 1 remained unſettled; and they let me 
knovr, that they were quite ready to put the laſt hand 


to then. It was neceſſary for me to attend thoſe gen- 
| tlemen 
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tlemen in perſon: And as Mrs. Beaumont could not 


conveniently ſtay any longer than the three days, J 


acquainted the Marchionefs, that I ſhould do mylelt 
the honour of attending her to Florence. 

As well Mrs. Beaumont, as the Marchioneſs, and 
the Biſhop, thought I ſhould communicate my inten- 
tion, and the neceſſity of purſuing it, to Lady Clemen- 
tina; Jeſt, on her miſting me, ſhe ſhould be! impatient, 


and we ſhould loſe the ground we had gained. 


I laid before the young Lady, in y_ of her 
mother and Mrs. Beaumont, in a plain and ſimple 
manner, my obligation to leave her for a few days, 
and the reaſon for it. To Florence? ſaid ſhe: Does 
not Lady Olivia live at Florence? She does, uſually, 
anſwered Mrs, Beaumont : But the 1s abroad « on her 
travels. 

Well, Sir, it 1s not for me to detain you, if you 


have buſineſs : But what will become of my poor 


Jeronymo in the mean time ? — But before I could 
anſwer, What a _ queſtion is that ? I will be his 
comforter. 

Father Mareſcotti quit then entered—O F ather ! 


rambled the poor Lady, you have not prayed with me 
for a long time. O, Sir, I am an undone creature 


I am a loſt foul! — She tell on her knees, and with 


tears bemoaned herſelf. 


She endeavoured, after this, to recolle& what ſhe 
had been talking of before. We make it a rule not 
to ſuffer her, if we can help it, to puzzle and perplex 
herſelf, by aiming at recollection ; and therefore I 
told her what was our {ubject. She fell into it again 
with chearfulneſs— Well, Sir, and when ma ay Jero- 


nymo expect you again ? —In about ten days, 1 told 


her. And taking her hint, I added, that I doubted 


not but ſhe would comfort Signor Jeronymo in my 
2 She promiſed ſhe would; and wiſhed me 
1pPpY | 

I attended Mrs, Beaumont accordingly. I] con- 


„ cluded, 
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eluded, to my ſatisfaction, all that remained unad. 
juſted of my Emily's affairs, in two days after my 
arrival at Florence, I had a happy two days more 
with Mrs. Beaumont, and the Ladies her triends, 
and I ſtole a viſit out of the ten days to the Count of 
Belvedere, at Parma. 

This excurſion was of benefit to my health; and 
having had a Letter from Mr. Lowther, as I had de- 
fired, at Modena, in my way to Parma, with very 
n news, in relation both to the ſiſter and bro- 
ther, I returned to Bologna, and met with a joyſul re- 
ception from the Marquis, his Lady, the Biſhop, and 
Jeronymo; who all joined to give me a ſhare in the 
merit that was principally due to Mr. Lowther, and 
his aſſiſtants, with regard to the brother's amend- 
ment, and to their own ſoothing methods of treating 
the beloved fifter ; who followed rickir the ker 
tions of her phyſicians. 

J was introduced to Lady Clementina by her mo- 
ther, attended only by Camilla. The young Lady met 
me at the entrance of her antechamber, with a dig- 
nity like that which uſed to diſtinguiſh her in her hap- 

ier days. You are welcome, Chevalier, ſaid ſhe: 

Pet you kept not your time. I have ſet it down; 
pulling out her pocket- book - Ten days, madam : I 
told you ten days. I am exactly to my time Tou 
ſhall ſee that: I cannot be miſtaken, ſmiling. But 
her ſmiles were not quite her own. 

She referred me to her book. You have reckoned 
two days twice over, madam. See here— 

Is it poſſible? I once, Sir, was a better accomptant. 
Well, but we will not ſtand upon two days in ſo many. 
T have taken great care of Jeronymo in your abſence. 

I have attended him ſeveral times; and would have 
ſeen him oftener ; but they told me there was no necd. 

I thanked her for her care of my friend— 

That's good enough, ſaid ſhe, to thank me for the 


care of myſelf. Jeronymo i is myſelf, 
Signor 
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Signor Jerony mo, replied I, cannot be dearer to 


my bis ſiſter than he is to me. 
Ore JI? cu are a good man, returned ſhe ; and laid her 
ds, hand upon my arm; I always ſaid ſo. But, Chevalier, 
of have quite forgot my Engliſh. I ſhall never recover 

| it. What happy times were thoſe, when I was inno- 
nd cent, and was learning Engliſh! _ 
de- My beloved young Lady, ſaid Camilla, was always 
Ty innocent. | | 
o- No, Camilla !—No !—And then ſhe began to ram- 
e- ble—And taking Camilla under the arm, whiſpering, 
nd Let us go together to that corner of the room, and 
he WW pray to God to forgive us. You, Camilla, have 
1d been wicked as well as I. 3 

d- She went and kneeled down, and held up her hands 
8 in ſilence: Then riſing, ſhe came to her mother, and 
b | Kkneeled to her, her hands lifted up Forgive me, for- 
| give your poor child, my mamma! | 

» God bleſs my child! Riſe, my Love II do forgive 
t WF you l- But do you forgive me, tears trickling down 
8 her cheeks, for ever ſuffering you to go out of my 
2 own fight ? for delivering you into the management 
: of leſs kind, and leſs indulgent relations? 

; And God forgive them too, riſing. Some of them 
[ made me craſy, and then upbraided me with being 
ſo. God forgive them! I do. | 

: She then came to me; and to my great ſurprize, 


dropt down on oneknee. 1 could not, for a few mo- 

ments, tell what to do, or what to ſay to her. Her 
hands held up, her fine eyes ſupplicating—Pray, Sir, 
forgive me! | 
Humour, humour the dear creature, Chevalier, faid 
her mother, ſobbing. | 


Forgive you, macam !—PForgive you, dear Lady! 
for what ?—You have not offended ! You could not 
i 36 5 

I raiſed her; and taking her hand, preſſed it with 
my lips! Now, madam, forgive me For this free- 
dom forgive me! 5 : O Sir, 
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O Sir, I have given you, I have given every-body, 


trouble !—] am an unhappy creature; and God and 


you are angry with me—And you will not ſay you 
torgive me ? 


Humour her, Chevalier. | 

do, I do forgive you, moſt excellent of women. 

She heſitated a little; then turned round to Camilla, 
who ſtood at diſtance, weeping ; and running to her, 


cCait herſelf into her arms, hiding her face in her bo- 


ſom— Hide me, hide me, Camilla What have! 
done !—T have kneeled to a man! She put her arm 
under Camilla's, and hurried out of the room with 


3 | 


Her mother ſeeing me in ſome confuſion ; Rejoice | 
with me, Chevalier, ſaid ſhe, yet weeping, that we 
ſee, though her reaſon is imperfect, ſuch happy ſym- 


ptoms. Our child will, I truſt in God, be once more 


our own, And you will be the happy inſtrument of 
_ reſtoring her to us. | | he 


' 


The Marquis, and the Biſhop, were informed of 
what had paſſed. They alſo rejoiced, in theſe further 
Cay-breaks, as I may call them, of their Clementina's 
reaſon, accompanied with that delicacy, that never, 


in ſo innocent a mind, can be ſeparated from it. 


| You will obſerve, my dear Dr. Bartlett, that I 


only aim to give you an account of the greater anc 


more viſible changes that happen in the mind of this 
unhappy Lady; omitting thoſe converſations betwee!: 
her and her friends, in which her ſituation varied but 
little from thoſe before deſcribed. By this means, 
you will be able to trace the ſteps to that recovery 
of her reaſon, which we preſume to hope will be 


the return to our fervent prayers, and humble en- 
deavours. THC | 


It. 23. 
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LETTER XXIII. 
Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, In Continuation. 


Bologno,, June 13-24. 
PHE Conte della 8 and the two young 


Lords Sebaſtiano and Juliano, came hither 


| yeſterday, to rejoice on the hopeful proſpects before 


Us. 

thought I ſaw a little ſhyneſs and reſerve fit upon 
the brow of the Marchioneſs, which I had not ob- 
ſerved till the arrival of the Count, A complaiſance 
that was too civil for friendſhip ; for our triendſhip. 
never permit a cloud to hang for one hour upon the 
brow of a friend, without examining into the reaſon 
of it, in hopes it may be in my power to diſpel it. 
An abatement in the freedom of one I love, is a charge 
of unworthineſs upon me, that I muſt endeavour to 
obviate the moment I ſuſpect it. I defired a private 
audience of the good Lady. 

She favoured me with it at the firſt word. But as 
ſoon as I had opened my heart to her, ſhe aſked, If 
Father Mareſcotti, who loved me, ſhe ſaid, as if I 
were his own ſon, might be allowed to be preſent at 


dur converſation? I was a little ſtartled at the queſtion; 
but anſwered, By all means. 


The Father was ſent to, and came. Tender con- 
cern and reſerve were both apparent in his counte- 
nance, This ſhewed that he was appriſed of the oc- 
caſion of the Marchioneſs's reſerve ; and expected to 
be called upon, or employed i in the explanation, had 
not demanded it. 

I repeated, before him, what I had faid to the 
Marchioneſs, of the reſerve that 1 had thought I ſaw 
ſince yeſterday in one of the moſt benign countenances 


in the world. 


Chevalier, ſaid ſhe, if you think that every one of 


our family, as well thoſe of Urbino and Naples. as 


thoſe 
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thoſe of this place, do not love you as one of their 
own family, you do not do us juſtice. | 

She then enumerated and exaggerated their obli- 
gations to me. I truly told her, that I could not do 
leſs than I had done, and anſwer it to my own heart, 

Leave vs, replied ſhe, to judge for ourſelves on this 
ſubject: And, for God's ſake, do not think us ca- 
pable of ingratitude. We begin with pleaſure to ſee 


the poor child, after a courſe off ſufferings and diſtreſſes, 


that few young creatures have gone thro', reviving to 
our hopes. She muſt in gratitude, in honour, in 


Juſtice, be yours, if you require her of us, and upon 


the terms you. have formerly propoſed. 

J think fo, ſaid the Father. 

What can Tiay? proceeded ſhe: We are all diſtreſſed. 
Lam put upon a taſk that grieves me. Eaſe my heart, 
Chevalier, by ſparing my ſpeech. 

Explain yourſelf no further, madam : I fully un- 
derſtand you. I will zo! impute ingratitude to any 
heart in this family. Tell me, F ather Mareſcotti, if 
you can allow for e, as I could for you, were you in 
my circumſtances (and you cannot · be better ſatisfied 
in your religion, than I am in mine) tell me, by 
what you could do, what I ought. 

There is no anſwering a caſe ſo ſtrongly put, re- 
plied the Father. But can a falſe religion, an he- 
rely, perſuade an am. mind as ſtrongly as the 
true ? 

Dear Father Mareſcotti, you know you have ſaid 


nothing : It would ſound harſhly to repeat your own 


queſtion to you ; yet that is all I need to do, But let 
us continue our prayers, that the deſirable work may 
be perfected: That Lady Clementina may be quite 
recovered. You have ſeen, madam, that I have not 


offered to give myſelf conſequence with her. You 


{ee the diſtance I Lav obſerved to her: You lee no- 


thing in her, not even in her moſt afflicting reſveries, 
that can induce you to think ſhe has marriage in view. 


* 
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As I told your Ladyſhip at firſt, I have but one wiſh 
at preſent ; and that is, her perfect recovery. 

What, Father, can we ſay ? reſumed the Marchio- 
neſs. Adviſe us, Chevalier. You know our ſituation. 
But do not, do not impute ingratitude to us. Our 
child's ſalvation, in our own opinion, is at ſtake—If 


| ſhe be yours, ſhe will not be long a Catholic—Once 


more, adviſe us. 
You generouſly, I know, madam, think you ſpeak 

in time, both for the young Lady's ſake and mine. 

You ſay ſhe ſhall be mine upon the terms I formerly 


offered, if I inſiſt upon it. I have told the General, 


that I will have the conſent of all three brothers, as 
well as yours, madam, and your good Lord's, or I 
will not hope for the honour of your alliance: And 
I have declared to you, that I look upon myſelf as 
bound; upon you all, as free. If you think that the 
ſenſe of ſuppoſed obligation, as Lady Clementina ad- 
vances in her health, may engage her further than 
you wiſh, let me decline my viſits by degrees, in order 
to leave her as diſengaged as poſſible in her own mind; 
and that I may not be thought of conſequence to her 
recovery. In the firſt place, I will make my promiſed 
viſit to the General. You ſee ſhe was not the worſe, 
but, perhaps, the better, for my abſence of ten days. 
I will paſs twenty, if you pleaſe, at Rome, and at 


Z Naples; holding myſelf in readineſs to return poſt, 


at the firſt call. Let us determine nothing in the 
interim. Depend upon the honour of a man, who 
once more aſſures you, that he looks upon himſelf as 
bound, and the Lady free; and who will act accord- 
ingly by her, and all your family. | 

They were both ſilent, and looked upon each other. 


What ſay you, madam, to this propoſal ? What 
ſay you, Father , areſcotti? Could I think of a more 


difintereſted one, I would make it. 


I fay, you are a wonderful man. | 
12 I have 


I have not words, reſumed the Lady She wept. 
Hard, hard tate! The man, that of all men— | 
| There ſhe ſtopt. The Father was preſent, or, per- 
haps, ſhe had ſaid more. e | 
Shall we, ſaid ſhe, acquaint Jeronymo with this 
converſation ? | | 
It may diſturb him, replied I. You know, madam, 
his generous attachment to me. I have promiſed the 
General a viſit, Signor Jeronymo was as much 
pleaſed with the promiſe, as with the invitation. The 
performance will add to his pleaſure. He may get 
more ſtrength : Lady Clementina may be {till better: 
And you will, from events ſo happy, be able to reſolve, 
Still be pleaſed to remember, that I hold myſelf bound, 
yourſelves to be tree. 1 
Yet I thought at the time, with a concern, that, 
perhaps, was too viſible, When, when ſhall I meet 
with the returns, which my proud heart challenges as 
its due? But then my pride (ſhall I call it?) came in 
to my relief—Great God ! I thank thee, thought I, 
that thou enableſt me to do what my conſcience, 
what humanity tells me, is fit and right to be done, 
without taking my meaſures of right and wrong from 
any other ſtandard. | | 
Father Mareſcotti ſaw me affected. Tears ſtood in 
his eyes. He withdrew, to conceal his emotion. The 
Marchioneſs was ſtill more concerned. She called 
me the moſt generous of men. I took a reſpectful 
leave, and withdrew to Jeronymo. 
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As I was intending to return to my lodgings, in 
order to try to calm there my diſturbed mind, the 
Marquis and his Brother, and the Biſhop, ſent for me 
into the Marchioneſs's drawing- room, where were ſhe 
and Father Mareſcotti; who had acquainted them 
with what had paſſed between her, himſelf, and me. 
The Bithop aroſe, and embraced me—Dear Gran- 
diſon, ſaid he, how I admire you !—Why, why will 

- ' you 
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you not let me call you brother? Were a prince your 
competitor, and you would be a Catholic= _ 
O that you would! ſaid the Marchioneſs; her 
hands and eyes lifted up. _ . 
And will you not? Can you not ? ſaid the Count. 
That, my Lord, is a queſtion kindly put, as it ſhews 
your regard for me But it is not to be anſwered 
now. 3 
| | The Marquis took my hand. He applauded the 
| diſintereſtedneſs of my behaviour to his family. He 
approved of my propoſal of abſence; but ſaid, that 
I muſt myſelf undertake to manage that part, not only 
with their Clementina, but with Jeronymo ; whoſe 
| grateful heart would otherwiſe be uneaſy, on a ſur- 
miſe, that the motion came not from myſelf, but them. 

We will not reſolve upon any meaſures, ſaid he. 
God continue and improve our proſpects ; and the 
reſult we will leave to his providence. 

went from them directly to Jeronymo ; and told 
him my intention of ſetting out for. Rome and Naples, 
in diſcharge of my promiſe to the General and his 
Lady. | 

He aſked me, What would become of Clementina 
in the mean time? Was there not too great a dan- 
ger that ſhe would go back again ? 

I told him I would not go, but with her approba- 
tion. I pleaded my laſt abſence of ten days, in favour 
of my intcntion. Her recovery, ſaid I, muſt be a 
work of time. If I am of the conſequence your friend- 
ſhip for me ſappoſes, her attention will, probably, 
be more engaged by ſhort abſences, and the expect- 
ations raiſed by them, than by daily viſits. I remem- 
ber not, my dear Jeronymo, continued I, a ſingle in- 
ſtance, that could induce any one to imagine, that 
your Clementina's regard for the man you favour was 
a perſonal one. Friendſhip never lighted up a purer 

flame in a human heart, than in that of your ſiſter. 
Was not the future happineſs of the man ſhe eſteemed, ; 
* „ | the a 
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the conſtant, I may fay, the only object of her cares? 
In the height of her malady, Did ſhe not declare, that 
were that great article but probably ſecured, ſhe would 
reſign her life with pleaſure ? 

True, very true: Clementina is an excellent crea- 
ture: She ever was. And you only can deſerve her, 
O that ſhe could be now worthy of you ! But are my 
father, mother, brother, willing to part with you? 
Do they not, for Clementina's fake, make objections? 

The laſt abſence fitting ſo eaſy on her mind, they 
doubt not but frequent abſences may excite her at- 
tention. 

Well, well, I e The General bd his 
Lady will rejoice to ſee you. I muſt not be too ſelfiſh. 
God preſerve you, where-ever you go!—Only let not 
the gentle heart of Clementina be wounded by your 
abſence. Don't let her miſs you. 

To-morrow, replied I, I will conſult her, She 
mall determine for me. 5 


LETTER XXIV. 
Sir CHARLES GRAND ISON. Is Continuation. 


June 14-29. 
AVING the honour of an invitation to a con- 
verſation- viſit, to the Cardinal Legate, and to 
meet there the Gonfalonier, I went to the palace of 
Porretta in the morning. | 
After fitting about half an hour with my friend 
Jeronymo, I was admitted to the preſence of Lady 
Clementina. Her father, mother, and the Biſhop, 
were with her. Clementina, Chevalier, ſaid her mo- 
ther, was enquiring for you. She is deſirous to re- 
cover her Engliſh. Are you willing, Sir, to under- 
take your pupil again? 
Ah, Chevalier, ſaid the young — thoſe were 
| app) 
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happy times, and I want to recover them. I want to 


be as happy as I was they. | 
d You have not been very well, madam : And is it 

not better to defer our lectures for ſome days, till you 
a- are quite eſtabliſhed in your health? | 
T, Why, that is the thing. I know I have been very 
ly ill: I know that I am not yet quite well; and I wan! 
1? to be ſo : And that is the reaſon that I would recover 
; my Engliſh. 3 „ 
'y Lou will ſoon recover it, madam, when you begin. 
„ But at preſent, the thought, the memory, it would 

require you to exert, would perplex you. Iam afraid 
is the ſtudy would rather retard, than forward, your re- 
. covery. ih a7 Tz 
t Why, now, I did not expect this from you, Sir. 
r WF My mamma has conſented. I. | | 

I did, my dear, becauſe I would deny you nothing 

c WF that your heart was ſet upon: But the Chevalier has 


given you ſuch good reaſons to ſuſpend his lectures, 
that I wiſh you would not be carneſt in your requeſt, | 

But I can't help it, madam. I want to be happy. 

Well, madam, let us begin now. What Engliſh 
book have you at hand ? | = | 

I don't know. But I will fetch one. 8 

She ſtept out, Camilla after her; and, poor Lady, 
| forgetting her purpoſe, brought down ſome. of her 
oon work, the firſt thing that came to hand, out of 
| 4 drawer that ſhe pulled out, in her dreſſing- room; 
inſtead of looking into her book-caſe. It is an un- 
finiſned piece of Noah's ark, and the rifing deluge; 
the execution admirable. And, coming to me, I 
wonder where it has lain all this time. Are you a - 
judge of womens works, Chevalier ? 1 | 
She went to the table—Come hither, and fit down 
by me, I did. Madam, to her mother ; my Lord, 
to her brother (for the Marquis withdrew, in grief, 
upon this inſtance of her wandering) ; come, and fic 
down by the Chevalier and me. They did. She 
Van IV. NM ſpread 
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fpread it on the table, and, in an attentive poſture, her 
elbow on the table, her head on one hand, pointing 
with the finger of the other—Now tell me your opi- 
nion of this work. | | "IM 

I praiſed, as it deſerved, the admirable finger of 
the workwoman. Do you know, that's mine, Sir? laid 
ſhe : But tell me; every-body can praiſe; Do you 
ſee no fault? I think hat is one, ſaid I; and pointed 
to a diſproportion that was pretty obvious— Why ſo 
it is. I never knew you to be a flatterer. 

Men, who can find faults more gracefully, ſaid the 
Biſhop, than others praiſe, need not flatter. Why 
that's true, ſaid ſhe. She ſighed ; I was happy when 
I 'was about this work. And the drawing was my own 
too, after after] forget the painter But you think 
it tolerable - Do you ? ES 

T think it, upon the whole, very fine. If you could 
rectify that one fault, it would be a maſter-piece. 

Well, I think I'll try, ſince you like it. She rolled 
it up—Camilla, let it be put on my toilette. I am 
glad the Chevalier likes it. But, Sir, if I am not at 
a loſs; for my head is not as it ſhould be— 

Poor Lady! She loſt what ſhe was going to ſay— 
She pauſed as if ſhe would recollect it Do you know, 
at laſt, ſaid ſhe, what is the matter with my head? 
putting her hand to her forehead Such a ſtrange con- 
ee here And ſo ſtupid !—She ſhut her eyes. 
She laid her head on her mother's ſhoulder ; who 
dropt an involuntary tear on her forehead. | 

The Biſhop was affected. Can you, can you, 
Chevalier, whiſpered he, ſuppoſe this dear creature's 
reaſon in your power; and yet with-hold it from her? 

Ah, my Lord, ſaid I, how cruel !— _ . 

She raiſed her head; and, taking her mother's and 
Camilla's offered ſalts, fmelt to them in turn think 
Jam a little better. Were you, Chevalier, ever in 
ſuch a ſtrange way ?—T hope not God preſerve all 
people from being as I have been - Why now you 
are 
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are all affected. Why do you all weep ? What have 
I ſaid ? God forbid, that I ſhould afflict any- body— 
Ah! Chevalier! and laid her hand upon my arm, 
God will bleſs you. I always ſaid, you were a tender- 
hearted man. God will pity him, that can pity an- 
other But, brother, my Lord, I have not been at 


church of a long time: Have I? How long is it ?— 


Where is the General ? Where is my Uncle Lau- 
rana] poor Laurana ! God forgive her; ſhe is gone 


to anſwer for all her unkindneſs | And ſhe ſail ſhe 


was forry ; Did ſhe? 

Thus rambled the poor Lady! What, my dear 
Dr. Bartlett, can be more affecting than theſe ab- 
ſences, theſe reſveries, of a mind once ſo ſound and 
ſenſible |! 

She withdrew at her own motion, with Camilla; ; 
and we had no thoughts of communicating to her, 
at that time, my intentional abſence. But as I was 
about taking my leave for the day, Camilla came into 
Jeronymo's chamber, where I was ; and told me, that 


her young Lady was very ſedate, and defired to ſec 


me, if I were not gone. 


She led me into Clementina's dreſſing- room, where 


was preſent her mother only; who ſaid, the thought 


I might appriſe her daughter of my propoſed journey 


to Naples; and ſhe herſelf began the Jubject. 
My dear, ſaid ſhe, the Chevalier has been ac- 


quainting my Lord and me with an engagement he 


is under to viſit your brother 6 and 15 Lady, 


at Naples. 

That is a vaſt journey, ſaid ſhe. | 
Not tor the Chevalier, my dear. Ie is uſed to 
travel. 

Only for a viſit !—Is it not better, Sir, for you to 
ſtay here, where every-body loves you? 

The General, my dear, and his Lady, love the 
Chevalier. 

May be ſo. But did you promiſe them, Sir? 
I did, madam. d M2 Why 
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Why chen you mult perform your promiſe. But 


it was not kind in them to engage you. 


Why 1o, my dear? aſked her mother, 

Why fo ! Why what will poor Jeonymo do for 
his friend? 

Jeronymo has conſented, my dear. He thinks the 


journey will do the Chevalier good, 


Nay, then — Will the journey do you good, Sir? 
If it will, I am ſure Jeronymo would not, for "the world, 
detain you. 

Are you willing, my dear, that the Chevalier ſhould 
go? 

Yes, ſurely, madam, if it will do him good. I 
would lay down my lite to do him good, "Can we 


ever requite him for his goodneſs to us ? 


Grateful heart! ſaid her mother; tears in her eyes. 

Gratitude, piety, ſincerity, and every duty of the ſo- 
cial life, are conſtitutional virtues in this Lady: No dis- 
turbance of mind can weaken, much leſs efface them. 

Shall you not want to ſee him in his abſence? 

Perhaps I may : But what then ? If it be for his 
good, you know— 

Suppoſe, my dear, we could obtain the favour of 


. Mrs. Beaumont's company, while the Chevalier | is: 


gone? 
I ſhould be glad. | 
Mrs. Beaumont is all g goodneſs, aid IJ. I will en- 
deavour to engage her. I can go by ſea to Naples; 


and then 1. lorence will be in my way. 


Florence ! Ay, and then you may fee Olivia too, 
you know. 

Olivia is not in Italy, madam. | She is on her 
travels. | 

Nay, I am not againſt your fecing Olivia, if it will 
do you good to ſee ther. 

You don- t love Olivia, my dear, ſaid her mother. 

Why, not much But w:// you fend Mrs. Beaumont 
to keep me company? 

I hope, _ | may be able to engage * 
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And how long ſhall you be gone? 

If I go by ſea, I ſhall return by the way of Rome : 
And ſhall make my abſence longer or ſhorter, as I 
ſhall hear how my Jer onymo docs, or as he will or 
will not diſpenſe with it. 

That is very good of you—But, but—Suppoſe—' a 
ſweet bluſh overſpread her face)—I don't know what 
I would ſay — But, for Jeronymo's ſake, don't ſtay 
longer than will do you good. No necd of at, you _ 
know. 

Sweet creature! ſaid the mother. 

Did you call me fo, madam? wrapping her arms 

about her, and hiding her faintly-bluſhing tace in her 
boſom. Then raiſing it up, her arms ſtill folded about 

F = mother, As long as I have my mamma with me, 

| am happy. Don't t let me be ſent away from you 

again, my mamma. I will do every-thing you bid 

| me do. I never was difobedient — Was I? Fic upon 
me, I was | 

No, never, never, my deareſt Lite. 

So I hoped. For when I knew nothing, this T uſed 


bo lay over my beads; Gracious Father! Jet me ne ver 

torget my duty to Thee. and to my Parents ! 1 was 
af raid 1 might, as I remembred nothing—But that 
was partly owing to Laurana. Poor Laurana ! She 


has. now anſwered for it. I would pray her out of her 

pains, if I could. Yet ſhe did torment me. 
She has entertained a notion, that Laurana is dead: 
And as it has removed that terror which {he uſed to 
| have, at her very name, they intend not to undeceive 
ber. But, Dr. Bartlett, well or ill, did you ever know 

a more excellent creature 

Well, Sir, and ſo you n¹j,j)mo She quitted her mo- 
ther, and with a dignity like that which uſed to di- 
ftinguiſh her, ſhe turned to me; and gracetully wave- 
ing one hand, while ſhe held up the other GO pre- 
ſerve you where-ever you go! You myt go from 
triend to friend, were it all the world over. Tou will 
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let Jeronymo hear often from you Won't you ?— 
Pray do. And I will, in every viſit I make to him, 
enquire when he heard trom his end, Adieu, Sir: 
Adieu. | 

I had not intended then to vita my * of her; 
but, as ſhe anticipated me, I thought it right to do fo; 
and, reſpectfully bowing on her hand, 2 fol- 
lowed by her eyes and her bleſſings. 

I went to Jeronymo. The Marchioneſs came to 
me there; and was of opinion with me, that I ſhould 


tale this as a farewel viſit to her Clementina; and 


to-morrow (ſooner by two days than I intended) I 


| propoſe to ſet out for Florence, in hopes to engage 
| for them Mrs. Beaumont's company; of which ey 


are all extremely deſirous. 

I took my leave of the whole family, and Mr. Low- 
ther ; who will write to me at all opportunities : And, 
perhaps, you will not, for ſome weeks, hear further 
from 

Your ever-affettionate 
CHARLES GRANDISON. 


LETTER XXV. 
Miſs BVYV RON, To Lady G. 


Thurſday, May 11. 


Jie on purpoſe to acquaint you, that I have had 
a viſit from Lady Olivia. She dined with me; 


andi is uit ſet out for Northampton. We all joined, 


in the moſt cordial manner, to entreat her to favour 
us with her company till morning: But ſhe was not 
to be prevailed upon. Every one of us equally ad- 
mires, and pities her. Indeed ſhe is a finer woman, 
than you, Lady G. would allow her to be, in the 
debate between us in town, on that ſubject. 
After dinner, ſhe deſired a quarter of an hour's 
diſcourſe with me alone. We retired 1 into the cedar 


parlo ur. She 
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She opened, as ſhe ſaid, her whole heart to me. 
What a hatred has ſhe to the noble Lady Clemen- 
tina ! She ſometimes frighted me by her threaten- 
ings—Poor unwomanly Lady ! 

I took the liberty to blame her. I told her, ſhe 
muſt excuſe me; it was ever my way with thoſe I 
reſpected. 

She would fain have got me to own, that I loved 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. I acknowleged gratitude and 
eſteem—But as there are no proſpects (hopes I had like 
to have ſaid) I would go no further. But ſhe was 
ſure it was ſo. I aid ſay, and I am in earneſt, that 
1 never could be fatisfied with a divided heart. She 
claſped me in her arms upon this, and put her cheek 
to my forehead. 

She told me, that ſhe admired him for his virtue. 
ohe knew he had reliſted the greateſt temptatious that 
ever man was tried with. I hope, poor woman, that 
none of them were from her! For her own ſake (not- 
withſtanding what Dr. Bartlett once whiſpered, and 
good man as he is) I hope fo !—The Chevalier, the 
ſaid, was ſuperior to all attempts that were not ground- 
ed on honour and conſcience. She had heard of wo- 
men who had ſpread their ſnares tor him in his early 
youth : But women, in her country, of ſlight fame, 
ſhe ſaid, had no way to come at him : And women 
of virtue were ſecure from his attempts. Yet would 
you not have thought, aſked ſhe, that beauty might 


| have marked him for its own ? Such an air, ſuch an 


addreſs, ſo much perſonal bravery, accuſtomed to 
ſhine in the upper life; all that a woman can value 
in a man, is the Chevalier Grandiſon |! 

She, at laſt, declared, that ſhe wiſhed him to be 
mine, rather than any woman's on earth. 

I was very frank, very unreſerved. She emed 
delighted with me; and went away, profeſſing to 
every one, as well as to me, that ſhe admired me for 
my behaviour, my ſincerity, my prudence (ſhe was 
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pleaſed to ſay) and my artleſſneſs, above all.the women 
ſhe had ever converſed with. | | 

May her future conduct be ſuch, as may do credit 
to her birth, to her high fortune, to her lex, and 1 
ſhall then forgive her tor an attempt (as it was fru- 
ſtrated) that I thought ſhe ought never to be forgiven 
for; and which made me, as we fat, often look upon 


her with terror, and deprecation, may I ſay ? 


In anſwer to your kind enquiries about my health— 
7 only ſay, What muſt be, will — Sometimes better 
than at others. If I could hear you were good, I 
ſhould be better, I DeHevE: Adieu, my dear Lady G. 
Adieu. | 


LETTER XXVI. 
Miſs B y R O N. To Lady 6. 


[Oz Sir Charles's fiſt Letter from Bologna, 
aße 


Wedneſday, May. 31 *. 


"Am ——_ obliged to you, my dear Lady G. for 
diſpatching to me, in ſo extraordinary a way, the 
arſt Letter of your brother to Dr. Bartlett. I thank 
God for his fate arrival at the deſtined place ; and for 
the faint hopes given in it of his friend's life. The 
Almighty will do his own work; and in his own way. 
And that muſt be beſt. 
Jou aſ me for my opinion of the contents of this 


| Letter, at large—Whar can I "a ?— Thus much! 


mull ſay— 
I admire, more and more, your brother : I pity 


the family he is gone to comfort and relieve : And l 


pray for Clementina and Jeronymo; and this as well | 
for your brother's ſake as theirs, " 
He 
* Several Letters of Miſs Byron, Lady G. Lady L. 3 Miſs 
ervois, which were written between the date of the un 
— 5 and the preſent, are omitted. 
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He generouſly rejoices, that he did not purſue his 
own INCLINATIONS—T am very happy in what he 
ſaꝛys of your Harriet. Indeed, my dear, I am. Tho 
we may be conſcious of not deſerving the praiſes be- 
ſtowed upon us, yet are we fond of itanding high in 
the opinion of thoſe we love. Two paragraphs I 
have got by heart. I need not tell you which they 
are. But, alas! his greatly favoured friend is act fo 
free, as he hoped ſhe was. It 1s a pleaſure to me, 
however, becauſe it is ſuch to him, that it is not his 
fault, but her own, that ſhe 1s not. : 

The Countefs, whom he ſo juſtly praiſes, writes 
to me; and I anſwer But to what purpoſe ? I am 
afraid, that a very important obſervation of his comes 
not in time to do me ſervice; ſince if my prudence is 
_ proportioned to my trials, Iought to have endeavoured 
to exert it ſooner. | 8 

But, it ſeems, there is an inſuperable objection 
againſt the poor Lady's going into a Nunnery. I never 
heard of that before. It ſeems right to the Marchioneſs, 
that the young Lady, who is intitled to a great ſhare 
of this world's goods, ſhould not be dedicated to 
Heaven. This may be ſo in the family eye, for ought 
I know : But I am perſuaded, that if there is any 
one of it, who would vt have pleaded this obſtacle to 
a divine dedication, it would be Clementina herſelf. 
And yet I own, I can allow of their regret, that the 
cruel Laurana ſhould be a gainer by Clementina's be- 
ing loſt, as I may ſay, to the world. | 

Your brother's kind remembrance of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reeves, 1s an honour done to me, as well as to them. 


J myſt take it ſo, Lady G. And what he ſays of me 


in the paragraph in which he mentions Emily, adds 
to the pride he had raiſed in me before. 

Dr. Bartlett is extremely obliging, in not offering 
to with-holdany paſſage in your brother's Letters from 
us. I have let him know, that I think him ſo; and 
have begged him not to ſpare any-thing out of ten- 

derneſs 
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derneſs to me, on a ſuppoſition that I may be affected, 
or made uncaſy, by what your brother ſhall write to 
him. This is ſpeaking very plainly, my dear: But 


it is to Dr. Bartlett; and he ſignified to us, more 


than once, that he could not be a ſtranger to the heart 
of your Harriet. 

And now my dear Lady G. let me aſk you, in 
my turn, What you think of one paſſage in your 
brother's Letter, of which you have not taken the leaſt 
notice in yours to me? Charlotte, I hope, is happy. 
If ſhe be not, it muſt be her own fault.” 

on have honeſtly owned in your laſt (yet too 

iſhly for a true penitent) that it was evidently fo 
in ke debate about being preſented. Mzs Grandiſcn 
#ſed to like the drawing- room well enough. Her 
brother has owned, in my y hearing, as well as in yours, 
that had he not been ſo long out of England, and, 
ſince his return to it, ſo ſeldom in town, he would 
have made it a part of his duty, to pay his attendance 
there, at proper times. But Lady E. forſooth, dil- 
dained to appear as the property | Reflect but, my 
dear, how abſurd] of a worthy man, to whom ſhe 
had vowed love, honour, and obedience. 

I ſhould not remind you thus of paſt „ 
did not new ones ſeem to ſpring up every day. 

For Heaven's ſake, my dear Lady G. let it not be 
carried from England to Italy, that Lord G. is not ſo 
happy with a ſiſter of Sir Charles Grandiſon, as might 
be expected; leſt it be aſked, Whether that ſiſter, 
and his brother, had the fame mother. I have writ- 
ten before, all that I could poſſibly lay on this ſubject. 
You know yourſelf to be wrong. It would be im- 
pertinence to expoſtulate further on a duty fo known, 
and acknowleged : No more, therefore, on this head 
(authorize me to ſay) for ever! 

As to my health would fain be well. Jam more 
ſorry, that I am not, for the {ake of my friends (who 


are inceſſantly grieving tor me) than {or my own. | 
have 
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have not, I bin I have not, any- thing to reproach 
myſelf with; nor yet any-body to reproach me. To 
whom have I given cauſe of triumph over me, by my 
ill uſage, or inſolence to him? I yield to an event to 
vy hich Tought to ſubmit: And to a woman, not Jeſs, but 
more wotthy than myſelf ; and who has a prior claim. 
[ long to hear of the meeting of this noble pair. 
May it be propitious ! May Sir Charles Grandiſon 
have the ſatisfaction, and the merit with the family, of 
being the means of reſtoring to reaſon (a greater re- 
ſtoration than to health) the woman, every faculty 
of whoſe ſoul ought, in that caſe, to be devoted to 
| Gon, and to him ! Methinks I have at preſent but 
| onewiſh; it is, that I may live to ſee this Lady, if 
the ic to be the happy woman. Could I, do you think, 
Lady G. if I were to have this honour, cordially con- 
gratulate her as Lady Grandiſon? Heaven only knows! 
But it would be my glory, if I could; for then I ſhould 
not ſcruple to put myfelf in a rank with Clementina; 
and to demand her hand, as that of my ſiſter. 
| But, poor Olivia! — Shall I not pity the unhappy 
woman, who, I am afraid, is too ſhort-ſighted to 
| look forward to that only conſolation which can 
weaken the force of worldly diſappointments. 

My couſin Reeves, in a joytul Letter, juſt now re- 
ceived, acquaints me with the birth of the fine boy 
his wife has preſented to him : An event that exceed- 

ingly rejoices us all. He tells me in it, how good 
you are. Continue to them, my dear Lady G. your 
affectionate regards. They ever loved you: Even for 
your very faults, ſo bewitchingly lively are you. But 

I have told Mr. Reeves, that his partiality for you 
ſhews that he feels not for Lord G. as he would for 

himſelf, were his wite a Lady G. 

I will write to my other friends. Dear creature! 
Don't let me ſay, that I love Lord G. better than I 
do Lady G.: Yet, were the aggreſſor in a quarrel 
my own ſiſter, endeared to me by a thouſand generous 
EL offices, 
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offices, I would, I nut love the ſufferer beſt, at leaſt, 
while he is a ſufferer. Witneſs, 


HaRRIET By RON. 
LETTER YXivn. 
Miſs By n O N. To Lach C. 


Thurſday, June 1. 


_— a hundred. times repeated, to you, my 
dear Lady G. and to good Dr. Bartlett, for the 
favour of Sir Charles's Letters, of May 22. 23. 26. 
and 27. N. S. all following fo quick, that which 
you favoured me with of the 10th-2 1ſt, upon which! 


wrote to you yeſterday. I diſpatch them to you 


for the Doctor, all together. 

I cannot, my dear, have much to ſay to the con- 
tents of theſe. | 

They have met : Had more interviews than one. 

Why cannot the Count of Belvedere But no more 
of that, I don't like this General. The whole family 
(the two noble ſufferers Jeronymo and Clementina 
excepted) ſeem to me to have more pride tlian gra- 
titude—Ay, mother and all, my dear | 

But you ſce Sir Charles has been indiſpoſed. No 
wonder. Viſited by the Marquis and Marchionels, 
you ſee : Not a ſlight illneſs, therefore, you may be- 
lieve. God preſerve | him, and reſtore Lady Clemen- 
tina, and the worthy Jeronymo ! 

His kind remembrance of me — But, my dear, 
I think the Doctor and you mult ſorbear obliging me 
with any n:ore of his Letters—His goodneſs, "his ten- 


derneſs, his delicacy, his ſtrict honour, but add Net 


can any new inſtances add to a character fo 1 
good? But the chief reaſon of my ſelf-denial, if you 
were to take me at my word as to thele communi— 


Cations, is, that his affecting deſcriptions and narra- 
| tives 
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| tives of Lady Clementina's refveries (poor, poor Lady!) 
will break my heart! Let you mult ſend them to 


Your ever obliged 
Tannin By RO. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
Lady G. To Miſs BYRON. 


My dear Creature Monday, Tune g. 
O U muſt not, you ſhall not be ill. What ſig- 
nify your Heroics, child, if they only give you 
dlacid looks, and make a hypocrite of the ſincereſt 
girl in England ? In other words, if they are only a 
cover for a deſpairing heart? Be better: Be leſs 


affected; or I can tell you, the Doctor and I, and 


Lady L., ſhall all think it but right to take you at 
your firſt word, and ſend you no more of my bro- 
ther's Letters. Yet we are all of us as greatly affected 
by the contents of them, as our dear Harriet can be. 


I am ſure you will allow us to be ſo tor the poor 


Lady. But to ſubjects leſs intereſting. 
The Doctor is with us. Aunt Nell is in love with 
him. He ordered his matters, and came to town at 
Lady L's requeſt and mine, and Beauchamp's, that 
we micht the ſooner come at my brother's Letters 
Very obliging Beauchamp worſhips the good man. 
He would have been with him at Grandiſon-Hall, but 
that Sir Harry and Lady Beauchamp knew not how 
to part with him: And I fanſy another ſlier rea- 
jon with-held him, half unknown to himſelf. Love 
is certainly creeping into his heart. This Emily! 
a little rogue | has already (yet ſuſpects it not) made 
i conqueſt, He deſerves her better than any man I 
know : She him, had ſhe not already a great hole 
in her heart, thro' which one may run one's head. 


But does not Beauchamp love the ſame perſon as much 
as 
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as ſhe can do? And does he not know, that the girl 
is innocent, and the man virtuous, even, as I believe, 
to chaſtity ? — Dear Harriet! Don't let the Ladies 
around you, nor the Gentlemen neither, hear this 
grace ſuppoſed to be my brother's. Nobody about 
us ſhall for ne. I would not have my brother made 
the jeſt of one Sex, and the averſion of the other; and 
be thought ſo ſingular a young man. 
Beauchamp ſays nothing to any-body of his regard 
to Emily: But he lays himſelf out in ſo many un- 
affected aſſiduities to her, that one cannot but fee it. 
She likes his company and his converſation. But 
why? becauſe he is always launching out in the praiſes 
of his and her beloved friend. He ſays, there 1s not, 
he believes, ſuch another innocent and undeſigning 
heart in the world, except one in Northamptonſhire. 
There's for you, Harriet! So he praiſes not mine. 
That is the wickedeſt thing of theſe felons of men: 
Povesty compels them tho' — Poverty of genius! — 
They cannot praiſe one woman, but by robbing the 
reſt, Different, however, from all men, is my bro- 
ther. I will engage he could find attributes for fifty 
different women, yet do juſtice to them all: Becauſe, 
tho” he ſees every one with favour, he is above flat- 
tering any. . | 
Well, but, Harriet, I expected Letters ſix times 
as long as theſe you ſent me. Upon my word, it 
you are ſo very heavenly-minded, as you appear to 
be in the firſt (for the ſecond is hardly a Letter) I 
will have you to town, and nun you up with aunt 
Nell. The Doctor is one of the moſt pious men 1n 
England : But ſhe will tire him with praying, and 
expounding, as ſhe calls it. Do you know that the 
good creature was a Methodift in Yorkſhire ? Theſe 
overdoers, my dear, are wicked wretches. What do 
they, but make religion look unlovely, and put 4. 
derdoers out of heart? My brother is The Man : You 
know I muſt always bring in my brother, tho? I = | 
* a little 
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a little out of humour with him, at preſent : And am 


1 juſtified by the nany? Since it is always the 


way of thoſe who intend not to mend, to ſet their 
hearts againſt their correctors My brother profeſſes 
not the one half of what he practiſes. He uſes the 
faſhion, without abuſing it, or himſelf, by following 
it. Some ſuch words in a ſacred book rumble in my 


mad head; but I know I have not them right. 


It is impoſſible, ſay what you will, Harriet, to be 
long upon terms with 2% man — Lord G. I mean. 
He was once half in the right, to be ſure ; but you 
ſhould not have reproached me with /bat. The bride 
was ihewn, the jewels were ſhewn, the whole family 
paraded it together ; and Emily wrote you all how- 


and- about it. But never fear for your poor friend. The 


honeſt man will put Himſelf in the wrong next, to 
ſave her credit. He has been long careleſs, and now 
he is, at times, imperious, as well as careleſs. Very 
true! Nay, it was but yeſterday, that he attempted to 
hum a tune of contempt, upon my warbling an Italian 
air. An opera couple, we! Is it not charming to 
ſing at (I cannot ſay ) each other, when we have 
a mind to be ſpiteful ? But he has a miſerable voice. 


e cannot ſing ſo fine a ſong as I can. He ſhould 
not attempt it. Beſides, I can play to my ſong : 


that cannot he. Such a foc to melody, that he hates 


the very ſight of my harpſichord. He flies out of the 


room, if I but move towards it. 


He has every-body of his ſide; Lord and Lady L. 


Emily, nay, Dr. Bartlett and aunt Nell. This ſets 


him up. No ſuch thing as managing one's own 
huſhand, when ſo many wiſe heads join together, to 


uphold him. U?-ter-ly ruined for a huſband, is Lord 


G.; I once had ſome hopes of him : But now, every 


J good: natured jeſt is turned into earneſt by theſe me- 


diators and mediatrices. | : 
A few days ago, in a fond fit, I would have ſtroked . 


his cheek; tho' he was not in a very good humour 


neither 
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neither So, then ! So, then ! ſaid I, as I had ſeen 
Beauchamp do an hour before by his prancing nag; 
and it was conſtrued as a contempt, and his briſtle; 
got up upon it. Bleſs me, thought I, this man is not 
ſo ſenſible of a favour as Beauchamp's horſe ; and yet 
I have known the time, when he has thought it an 
honour to be admitted to preſs the ſame fair hand 


with his lips, on one knee. 


Hark ! He is now, at this very inſtant, complain- 
ing to aunt Nell. Little do they think, that Iam in 
her cloſet. She hears all he has to ſay, with greedy 


ears—Theſe antiquated fouls are happy, when they 


can find reaſons from the diſagreement of honeſt people 
in matrimony, to make a virtue of neceſſity. Thank 
© the Lord, I am not married! If theſe be the fruits 
of matrimony ! ”—Ah ! Lord, my dear! Now theſe 
{aſt words have ſlipt me—The man—between you 
and me, has been a villain to me! Can I forgive him? 
Could ye in my circumſtances ? Yet I hope it is 01 
ſo. If it ſhould, and Lady Gertrude and aunt Nel! 
(ſpiteful old ſouls!) ſhould find their perpetual cu- 


rioſity anſwered as they wiſh, I will have my own 


will in every-thing. 

And how came I, you will wonder, in aunt Nell's 
cloſet? —I will tell you. She had got my pen and ink: 
And I went to fetch it myſelf: The ſcribbling fit was 
ſtrong upon me; ſo I ſat down in her cloſer to write: 
And they both came into her chamber together, to 
have their own talk Hark, I fay !-—They are really 
talking of me—Complaining !—Abominable!—This 
wicked aunt of mine“ I tell you, nephew, that you 
© are too feady to make up with her.” — Could you 
have believed this of one's own aunt? No wonder 
that he is fo refractory at times. Bur, huſh - Why 
don't he tpeak louder ? He can't be in earneft hurt, 
if he docs not raiſe his voice. Creeping ſoul, and 
whiner I can't hear a word he ſays. I have enough 


againit ber ut I want ſomething againſt Bin. 


Duce 


, 
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Duce take them both ! I can't hear more than the 
ſound of her broken-toothed voice, mumbling ; and 
his plaintive hum-drum, whimpering. I will go out 
in full majeſty. I will lighten upon them with airs 
imperial, How the poor ouls will ſtart at my ap- 

earance! How will their conſciences fly in their 


; faces! The complainer and adviſer both detected in 
the very fact, as I may ſay: And yet perhaps you, 


Harriet, will think them leſs blameable than their 


conſcience-ſtriker. _ 
Hem !—Three hems in anger And now I bun 
97 3-4 
O Harrier! what a triumph was mine 
Aunt Nell, who has naturally a good blowzing 
north-country complexion, turned as ; pale as aſhes. 


Her chin, noſe, and lips, were all in motion. My 
nimble Lord gave a jump, and three leaps to the 
other ſide of the room. He had not the courage to 


look directly at me. His face, as ſharp as a new moon 


; in a froſty night, and his ſides /o gaunt—As if he 


wanted to ſhrink into himſelf. They could not in 


their hearts but accuſe themſelves of all they had ſaid, 


as if I had heard every word of it. 

While I (what a charming thing is innocence!) 
half a foot taller than uſual, ſtalked along between 
them, caſting a look of indignation upon aunt Nell; 


of haughtineſs on Lord G. My with-held breath 


raiſed my complexion, and ſwelled my features; and 
when I got to the door, I pulled it after me with an 
air, that I hope made them both tremble. 


L-E T 'F-E R M 


Lady G. In Continuation. 


WV LL, my dear Aunt Nell and I have made 
up. TI have been pacified by her apologies, and 


promiſes never again to interfere between man and 


Tod. 3y. - = wife. 
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wife. As I told the forlorn foul, You maiden Ladies, 
tho' you have lived a great while in the world, can- 
not know what ſtrange creatures theſe huſbands are, 
and how many catifes (that cannot be mentioned by 
the poor wife to her friends) a woman may have to 
be diſpleaſed with her man, in order to keep the crea- 
ture in ſome little decorum—Indeed, madam—'There 
I ftopt—This excited her prudery ; and ſhe made out 
the reſt, and, perhaps, a great deal more than the reſt. 
She locked down, to ſhew ſhe was ſenſible, tried for 
a bluſh; and I verily believe, ha ſhe been a young 
woman, would have ſucceeded. © Why, truly, niece, 
&© I believe you are right. Theſe men are odzous crea- 
& jyres!”— And then the ſhuddcred, as if ſhe had ſaid, 
Lord defend me from them Ia prayer, that, being a 
good creature, ſhe need not doubt will be eeed. 
But for Lord G. there lies no forgiveneſs. To 
complain of his wife to her aunt! A married man to 
ſubmit matrimonial ſquabbles (and every honeſt pair 
has ſome) to others! to an old maid, eſpecially ! and 
to authorize her to ſit in judgment on his wite's little 
whimſies, when the good woman wants to make herſelf 
important to him; and thereby endeavour to deſtroy 
the wife's ſignificance ; there's no bearing of that. 
He had made Lord L. and Lady L. judges over me 
before. Nay, this infant Emily Wo taken her ſeat on 
the ſame bench ; and, in her pretty manner, has, by 
beſeeching me to be good, ſuppoled me bad. And 
to ſome one of them (who knows but to the tell- 
tale himſelf, tho' he denies it?) my brother's hint is 
OW1Ng, ON Which you ſo ſagely expoſtulate: My re- 
putation, thereſore, as an obedient wife, with all thoſe 
whoſe good Opinion was worth courting, is gone : 


And 1 is not this enough to make one careleſs ? 


7 22 
* 7 
751 


Brss me, my dear, this man of errors has com- 
mitted, if poſſible, a ſtill worſe fault. He regards me 
not as any-body.. The Earl and he have been long 


5. _ . unealy; 
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uneaſy, it ſeems, that we live at the expence of my 

brother, to whom there is no making returns; and 
a houſe offering in Groſvenor-{quare, he has actually 

contracted for it, without conſulting me. I muſt own, 

that I cannot in my heart diſapprove either of the mo - 
tive, or the houſe, as I have the latter deſcribed to me: 

But his doing it of his own head, is an inſolent act 
of prerogative. Don't you in conſcience think ſo? 
Does he not, by this ſtep, make me his chattels, a 
piece of furniture only, to be removed as any other 
piece of furniture, or picture, or cabinet, at his plea- 
ſure? | : 

He came to mel hope, madam, in a reproaching 
accent, I have done ſomething now that will pleaſe 
you: Ought his ſtiff air, and the reflecting word 
NOW, to have gone unpuniſhed ? Haſt thou found 
out any other old maid, to fit in judgment on the be- 
haviour of thy wife ? But what haſt thou done ? 

I was aſtoniſhed when the man told me. 

And vho is to be thy houſekeeper ? Is this done, in 
hope III follow thee ? Or doſt thou intend to excluds 
from thy habitation the poor woman who met thee at 
church a few weeks ago? „ 
Juſt then came in Lady L. I aſked her, What ſhe 
thought of this ſtep ? | 

Had ſhe vindicated him, I never would have re- 
garded a word ſhe ſaid between us. But ſhe owned, 
that ſhe thought I ould have been conſulted. And 
then he began to ſee that he had done a wrong thing. 

I acquainted her with his former fault, unatoned for 
as it was— Why, as to that, ſhe did not know what 
to ſay; only, that it became my character, and good 
tenſe, ſo to behave, as that Lord G. ſhould have no 
reaſon to complain of me to any- body. A hard thing, 
Harriet, to be reflected upon by an own fiſter ! 
LTH. | 

Lap L. prevailed upon me, unknown to Lord G. 
to go with her to fee this houſe. Tis a handſome 

N 2 houſe. 
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houſe. I have but the one aforeſaid objettion to it 
But let me aſk you again: Is not the ſlight he has put 
upon me, in taking it without conſulting me, an 
inexcuſable thing? — I know you will ſay it is. But 
Fl tell you how I think to do—I will make him give 
up the contract; and when he has done ſo, unknown 
to him, take the ſame houſe myſelf. This will be 
returning the compliment. His excuſe is, He was 
ſure I ſhould like the houſe and the terms. If he is 
ſure of my liking it, and has choſen it himſelf, the 
duce 1s in it, if 1 may not be ſure of his—Would he 
diſlike it, becauſe I liked it? — Say fo, if you dare, 
Harriet ; and ſuppoſe me blameable. 
XI 0 

O My dear! What ſhall I do with this paſſionate 
man ? I could not, you know, forgive him for the 
two unatoned-for ſteps which he had taken, with- 
out /ome contrition : And do you think he would ſhew 
any? — Not he! I] ſaid ſomething that ſet him up; 
ſomething bordering upon the whimſical—No matter 
what. He pranced upon it. I, with my uſual meek- | 
neſs, calmly rebuked him; and then went to my 
harpſichord : And, what do you think? How ſhall I 
tell it? Yet to you I may Why then he whiſked his 
hat from under his arm (he was going out); and 
ſilenced, broke, demoliſhed, my poor harpſichord. 

I was ſurprized : But inftantly recovering myſelf; 
You are a violent wretch, Lord G. ſaid I, quite calmly: 
How could you do ſo ?—Suppoſe (and I took the 
wicked hat) I ſhould throw it into the fire? But I 
gave it to him, and made him a fine courteſy. There 
was command of temper II thought, at the inſtant, 
of Epictetus and his ſnapt leg. Was I not as great 
a Philoſopher ? „ 

LI 3:4 
Hz is gone out. Dinner is ready; and no Lord 


G. Aunt Nell is upon the fret: But ſhe remembers 
| N her 


3 
3 
. 
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her late act of delinquency; ſo is obliged to be ſilent. 


J have her under my thumb. 


Fe BY 


Tart man came in after we had dined. I went to 


| him, as if nothing had been the matter between us. 


You look vexed, my Lord ! It was a very violent 


action: It vexed me at firſt : But you ſee how ſoon 


] recovered my temper. I wiſh you would learn pa- 
tience of me. But, come, I forgive you ; I will not 
be angry with you, for an evil that a little money will 
repair, I ſee you are vexed. 

So I am, madam, at my very ſoul! But it is not— 

Now to be helped—True, my Lord, and 1 forgive 

ou— 

l But curſe me, if I forgive you, madam— 

O fie ! that's wickedly faid : But I know you will, 
when I aſk you. 

Aunt Nell fat by the window her eyes half ſhut ; 
her mouth as firmly cloſed, as if her lips were glewed 


together. 


Madam, addreſſing Air to her, I ſhall ſet out 
to-morrow for Windlor. 

Windfor, my Lord ? faid I. 3 anſwered me not. 
| Aſk my good Lord G. madam, faid I, in a ſweet 
humble voice, how long he ſhall ſtay at Windſor ? 
How long, my Lord? mumbled out aunt Nell— 

From Windſor I ſhall go to Oxford. 

Aſk him, madam, how long he ſhall be before he 


returns ? 


How long, m Lord, ſhall you be abſent from us ? 
When I find I can return, and not be the jeſt of 


my own wife — I may, perhaps There he ſtopt, and 


looked ſtately. 
Tell my Lord, that he is too ſerious, madam. Tell 


him, that hardly any other man but would ſee I was 
at play with him, and would play again. 


Tou hear what my niece ſays, my Lord. 
I regard nothing ſhe ſays. 
52 — 4 Aſk 
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Aſk him, madam, who is to be of his party. 
Who, my Lord, is to be of your party? 
Nobody; turning himſelf half round, that he 

might not be thought to anſwer me, but her. 

Aſk him, madam, whether it be buſineſs or plea- 

ſure, that engages him to take this ſolitary tour ? | 
She looked the queſtion to him. 5 
Neither, madam, to her. I left my pleaſure ſome 

weeks ago, at St. George's Church. I have never 

found it ſince. WE. 1 

A ſtrange forgetful man! and as ungrateful as for- 
getful. And I ſtept to him, and looked in his face, 
ſo courteouſlly ! jr. with fuch a ſweet ſmile ! 

He ſullenly turned from me, and to aunt Nell. 

Aſk my Lord, If he takes this journey, thinking 
to oblige me? | : | 

Aſk him your own queſtions, niece, 

My Lord won't anſwer me. | 

He ſtrutted, and bit his lip with vexation. 

Come, I'll try once more if you think me worth 
anſwering—I think, my Lord, it you ſhall be gone a 


month or two, J may take a little trip to Northampton- 


ſhire. Emily ſhall go with me. The girl is very 
uneaſy to ſee Miſs Byron : And Miſs Byron will re- 
Joice to ſee us both. A viſit from us will do her good. 
He took it, that I was not defirous of a ſhort abſence. 
And he pouched his mouth, and reared himſelf up. 
and ſwelled ; but anſwered me not. = 
See, madam, my Lord 1s ſullen ; he won't anſwer 
me. I muſt get you to aſk my queſtions. I think it 
my duty to aſk leave to go. My Lord may go where 


he pleaſes, without my leave—Very fit he ſhould. 


He is a #2ay. I once could have done ſo; high-ho ! 

but I have vowed obedience and vaſſalage. I will not 
break my vow. Aſk him, If I have his conſent for a 
viſit to Miſs Byron, of a month or two? Aſk him, ma- 


dam, If he can make himſelf happy in my abſence ? 
I ſhould otherwiſe be loth to go for ſo long a tine. 
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1 ſhould be as welcome, ſaid he, to Mis Byron, 
as her— | 

As her | As ſhe ] you ſhould ſay, I believe, if you 
won't ſay As ycu, madam, and bow to mel believe 
ſo, my Lord. Miſs Byron would rejoice to ſee any 
of my friends. Miſs Byron is very good. 

Would to God— 

That ſomebody were half as good, e I. 
Somebody underſtands you, my Lord, and viſhes ſo 
too—Pray, madam, aſk my Lord, If 1 may go? 
His new houſe will be putting in order mean time— 

[ will aſk none of your queſtions for you — New 
houſe, niece ! You harp too much on one ſtring. 

I mean not offence. I have done with that ſubject. 
My Lord, to be ſure, has dominion over his bird. He 
can chooſe her cage. She has nothing to do, but fit 
and fing in it—when her inſtrument is mended, and 
in tune He has but one fault. He is 700 good. natured 
to his bird. But would he take your advice, madam 

Now, tho” this may found to you, Harriet, a little 
recriminating; yet, I do aſſure you, I ſpoke it in a 
very ſweet accent: Vet up got aunt Nell, in a paſſion: 
My Lord too was al! alive. 1 put myſelf between her 
and the door ; and throwing my arms about her, You 
ſhan't go, madam— Smiling ſweetly in her glowing 
face. Upon my honour you ſhan't. 

Wicked trifler! ſhe called me, as I led her to a 
chair. Perverſe girl! and two or three other names,. — 
apropos enough: My character is not difficult to hit; 

that's the beauty of it. 
My Lord withdrew in wrath; and then the old 
Lady faid, ſhe would now tell me a piece of her 
mind : And ſhe made me fit down by her; and thus 
ſhe addreſſed me: 
Niece, it is my opinion, that you might be, if you 
d,, one of the happieſt women in the world. 

You don't hear ue complain, madam. 

Well, if Lord G. did complain to me; it was to ne. 
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And you ſhould be ſorry for the occaſion, and not for 
the complaint. 

I may be ſorry for both, madam. | 

Well, but Lord G. is one of the beſt-natured men 
in the world 

The man's well enough. — men, they 
ſay, are good-natured. 

Why won't you be happy, niece? 

I will. I am not now un-happy. 
More ſhame for you then, that you will not make 
Lord G. happy. 

He is captious. I am playful. That's all. 

What do you think your brother would lay— 

He would blame me, as you do. 

Dear creature, be good. Dear creature, make 
Lord G. happy. 

IJ am like a builder, madam. I am digging for a 
foundation. There is a good deal of rubbiſhy hu- 
mours to remove; a little ſwampineſs of ſoil : And! 


am only removing it, and digging deeper, to make 
my foundation ſure. - 


Take care, take care, niece : You may dig too 


deep. There may be ſprings: You may open, and 
never be able to ſtop them, till they have ſapped _ 


foundation. Take care, niece. 


Thank you, madam, for your caution. Pity you 
had not been a builder yourſelf ! 


Had ſuch a fellow-labourer as Lord G. offered, 1 
ſhould not have refuſed a partnerſhip with him, I do 


aſſure you. 
Fairly anſwered, aunt Nell! thought I. I was 
_ with ber. 
Don't you think Lord G. loves you dearly * ? 
As to dearly, J can't ſay: But I believe he loves 
me as well as moſt huſbands love their wives. 
Are you not ungrateful then ? 1. 
1 No. I am only at play with him. I don't hate 
m. | 


Hate 
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Hate him ! Dreadtul if you did! But he thinks you 
deſpiſe him. 

That is one of the rubbiſhy notions 1 want to re- 
move. He would have it that I did, when he could 
have helped himſelf. But he injures me now, if he 
thinks ſo. I can't ſay I have a very profound reve- 
rence for him. Fe and my Brother ſhould not have 
been allied. But had I deſpiſed him in my heart, I 
ſhould haye thought myſelf a very bad creature for 
going to church with him. 

That's well ſaid. I love you now. Your brother, 
is, indeed, enough to put all other men down with 
one. But may I tell Lord G. that 8 love him! ? 

No, madam. 

No! I am ſorry for that. 

Let him find it out. But he ought to know ſo much 
of human nature, and of my ſincerity, as to gather 


: from my behaviour to him, that had I either hated or 


deſpiſed him, I would not have been his; and it would 
nave been impoſſible for me to be ſo playtul with him; 
to be ſo domeſtic, and he ſo much at home with me. 


Am ] fond of ſeeking occaſions to carry myſelf from 


him? What delights, what diverſions, what public 
entertainments, do I hunt after? None. Is not he, 


are not all my friends, ſure of finding me at home, 


whenever they viſit me? 

So far, ſo good, ſaid aunt Eleanor. 

I will open my heart to you, madam. You are my 
father's ſiſter. You have a right to my ſincerity. But 
you muſt keep my ſecret. 

Proceed, my dear. 2 

I know my own heart, madam. If I thought 1 
could not truſt it (and I wiſh Lord G. had a good 
opinion of it) I would not dance thus, as you ſup- 
poſe, on the edge of danger. 

Good creature II ſhall call you good creature by- 
and-by. Let me call Lord G. to us. 

I was ſilent. I contradifted her not. She rang. 
Ny: She 
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She bid the ſervant tell Lord G. that ſhe deſired his 
company. Lord G. was pranced out. She regretted 
(I was not glad) that he was. 1 
I will tell you what, my dear, ſaid ſhe. I have 
heard it ſuggeſted, by a friend of yours, that youwould 
much rather have had Mr. Beauchamp— | 
Not a word more of ſuch a ſuggeſtion, madam. 1 


ſhould hate myſelf, were I capable of treating Lord G. 


meanly, or contemptibly, with a thought of prefer- 
ence to any man breathing, now I am his. I have 
a great opinion of Mr. Beauchamp. He delerves it. 
But I never had the ſhadow of a wiſh, that I had been 
his. I never ſhould have ſpoken of my brother's ex- 
cellencies, as outſhining thoſe of Lord G. had he not 
been my brother, and therefore could not be more to 
me; and had they not been ſo conſpicuous, that no 
other man could be diſgraced by giving place to him. 
No, madam, let me aſſure you, once for all, that I 
am ſo far from deſpiſing my Lord G. that, were any 
misfortune to befal him, IJ ſhould be a miſerable 
woman. 7 | | 
She embraced me. Why then— 


I know your inference, madam. It is a juſt one. 


I am afraid I think as well of my own underſtanding 
as I do of Lord G's. I love to jeſt, to play, to make 


him look about him. I diſlike not even his petulance. 


You ſee I bear all the flings and throws, and peeviſh- 


neſs, which he returns to my ſaucineſs. I think I gi. 
His complaints of me to you, to Lord and Lady L. 
which bring upon me their and yonr grave lecturings, 


and even anger, I can forgive him for; and this I ſhew, 
by making thoſe complaints matter of pleaſantry rather 
than reſentment. I know he intended well in taking 
the houſe, tho? he conſulted me not firſt. It was ſurely 
wrong in him; yet I am not mortally offended with 
him for it. His violence to my poor harpſichord 


ſtartled me; but I recollected myſelf; and had he 


buffeted me inſtead of that, as I was afraid he would, 


[ 
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[ ſhould have thought Io to have borne it, whether 


I could or not, and to have returned him his hat with a 


courteſy. Believe me, madam, I am not a bad, I am 
only a whimſical creature. I tried my brother once. 
I ſet him up. I was afraid of him, indeed. But I tried 
him again. Then he called it conſtitution, and laughed 
at me, and run me out of breath in my own way. So 
let him alone. Lord L. Lady L. had it in turn. Lord 
G. has a little more than his turn perhaps: And why ? 
becauſe he is for ever fitting the cap to his head; and 
becauſe I don't love him leſs than thoſe J am leſs free 
with. Come, madam, let me demand your kind 
thoughts. I will deſerve them. Contradiction and 
oppoſition, mediators and mediatrices, have carried my 


| : playfulneſs further than it would otherwiſe have gone, 


But henceforth your precepts, my prother's, and Mails 
Byron's, ſhall not want their weight with me, whether 
] may ſhew it or not at the inſtant. My reign, I am 
afraid, will be but ſhort. Let the man bear with me 
a little now-and-then. I am not abſolutely ungene- 
rous, If he can but ſhew his Love by his forbearance, 
I will endeavour to reward his forbearance with my 
1 | ES | 

She embraced me, and ſaid, That now ſhe attributed 
to the gaiety of my ſpirits, and not to perverſeneſs, my 
tiil-now unaccountable behaviour. I was ſure, ſaid 
he, that you were more your mother's, than your 
father's daughter. Let me, when my Lord comes in, 
lee an inſtance of the behaviour you bid me hope for. 

I will try, ſaid I, weit can be done. 

We parted. I went up to my pen; and ſcribbled 
down to this place. | | 

This moment my Lord is come in. Into my bro- 
ther's ſtudy is he directly gone. Not a queſtion aſked 
about me. Sullen! I warrant. He uſed to pay his 
duty to me, and aſk bleſſing the moment he came in, 
if admiſſible [Is that a word, Harriet ?] : But times are 


altered. Ah, Harriet! when I know I am faucy, I 
can 
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can bear negligence and ſlight : But when I intend to 
be good, knowing my own heart to be right, I ſhall be 
quite ſaucy if he is ſullen. Is not the duty of wedded 
people reciprocal ?—Aunt Eleanor and he are talking 
together. She is endeavouring, I ſuppoſe, to make a 
Philoſopher of him. Promile nothing for me, aunt 
% Nell. I will have the whole merit of my own re- 
« formation.” 


LETT ERA. 
Lady G. In Continuation. 


Kepare, Harriet, to hear ſtrange and wonderful 
things. 1 | 

My Lord ſent up his compliments, and deſired to 
know, if he might attend me. I was in my dreſſing- 
room. He was not always ſo polite. I wiſh, thought 
I, ſince diſpleaſure produces reſpect, that familiarity 
does not ſpoil this man. But P'll try him. 

I ſhall be glad to ſee my Lord, was the anſwer J 


returned. 155 | Fn - 

Up he came, one leg dragged after the other. Not 
alert, as he uſed to be on admiſſion to his Charlotte. 
The laſt eight ſtairs his ſteps ſounded, I, go, up, with, 
an, hea-vy, heart. He entered ; bowed : Were the 
words yours, You ſhould be glad to ſee me, madam ? 

They were, my Lord. = 

Would to God you ſaid truth 

I did. I am glad to ſee you. I wanted to talk with 
you About this Northamptonſhire viſit ? 

Are you in earneſt, madam, to make that viſit? 

IJ am. Miſs Byron is not well. Emily pines to ſee 


her as much as I. You have no objection? 


He was filent. 


Do you ſet out, to-morrow, Sir, for Windſor and 
Oxford? . | 2 


He ſighed. I think ſo, madam, 


Fa 


Shall 
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Shall you viſit Lord W.? 

I ſhall. | 

And complain 1 to him of me, , my Lord?—He ſhook 
his grave head, as if there were wiſdom in it Be quiet, 
Harriet—Not g good all at once—That would not be 


to hold it. 
No, madam, [I have done complaining to any- body. 


vou will one day ſee you have not acted n 


the man who loves you as his own ſoul. 
This, and his eyes gliſtening, moved me Have we 
not been Both wrong, my Lord? 
Perhaps we bare madam : But here is the differ- 
ence ] have been wrong, with a right intention: You 
have been wrong, and /{udied to be ſo. 

Prettily ſaid Repeat it, my Lord How was it? 
And I 8 his hand, and looked very graciouſly, 

cannot bear theſe airs of contempt, 

If you call them ſo, you are wrong, my Lord, the? , 
perhaps, intending to be right. 

He did not ſee how good I was diſpoſed to be. As 
I ſaid, a change all at once would have been unna- 
tural, 

Very well, madam ! and turned from me with an 
air half grieved, half- angry. 

Only anſwer me, my Lord; Are you willing 1 
ſhould go to Northamptonſhire * a 
If you chooſe to go, I have no objection. Miſs 

Byron is an angel. 
Now, don't be perverſe, Lord G. Don't pe 
Miſs Byron at the expence of ſomebody elſe. 
Would to heaven, madam— 
I wiſh ſo too—And I * my hand before his mouth 
— o kindly |! | 
He held it there with both his, and kiſſed it. I 


| was not offended. But do you actually ſet out for 
* Windſor and Oxford to-morrow, my Lord? 


Not, madam, if you have any commands for me. 
Why, now, that's well ſaid. Has Four Lordſhip 
2 to propoſe to me? 1 


— 
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I could not be ſo welcome to you as your corte, 1; 
I am ſure I ſhould be to Miſs Byron and her friends, 
as her gueſt. 

You could not How can you ſay fo, my Lord? 
You would do me both honour and pleaſure. 

What would I give, that you mean what you ſay! 

Ido mean it, my Lord My hand upon it! held 
out my hand for his. He ſnatched it; and I thought 
would have devoured it. 

We will take the coach, my Lord, that I may have 
your company all the way. 

You equally aſtoniſh and delight me, madam ! I; 
it poſſible that you are— 

Yes, yes, don't, in policy, make it ſuch wonder 
that J am diſpoſed to be what I ought to be. 

I ſhall be too, too, too happy! ſobbed the man. 

No, no! PII take care of that. Married folks, 
brought up differently, of different humours, incli- 
nations, and ſo-forth, never can be too happy. Now 


T intend to put up all our little quarrels in my work- 


bag [You know I am a worker: Not quite ſo bad, 
at worſt, as ſome modern wives]: There they ſhall 
lie, till we get to Miſs Byron's I revere the character 


of Mrs. Shirley, my Harriet's grandmother: Mrs. 
Selby you have ſeen: Harriet, and you, and I, and 
the two ſages I have named, will get together in ſome 
happy hour. Then I will open my work-bag, and 


take out our quarrels one by one, and lay them on the 
table before us; and we will be determined by their 
judgments. | 

My dear Lady G. it you think there is any-thing 


amiſs in your behaviour to me, or in mine to you, 


let us ſpread the faults on your toilette now; and we 


ſhall go down to Northamptonſhire all love and har- 


mony, and delight thoſe excellent— 


Always preſcribing, my Lord !—O theſe men |— 
Why will you not let me have my own way? — Have 


not all theſe good folks heard of our folly? And hal 
| TE) 


my own way, I tell you. 
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they not be witneſſes of our wiſdom ? If they are not 
at the agreement, they will wonder how it came abour. 
I tell you, Sir, that they ſhall have an opportunity 
to laugh at us both; at me, for my flippancy ; at you, 
for your petulance. I will be ſorry, you ſhall be 
aſhamed, that quarrels ſo eaſily made up, and where 
the heart of either is not bad, ſhould ſubſiſt a quarter 
of an hour, and be perpetually renewing. I ill hava 
Don't make me look like a fool, madam, before 
ſuch Ladies as thoſe, if we do viſit them. _ 
I muſt have my jeſt, my Lord. You know (for 


have you not tried it?) that I can have patience—Let 


me ſee—Is that the hat that you pulled off with an 
air fo lately ?—Piſh ! How your countenance falls 
I am not angry with you. But don't do ſo again, if 


you can help it—I muſt have my jeſt, I ſay: But 


aſſure yourſelf of the firſt place in my heart—What 
more would the man have ? oo. 

O madam ; nothing, nothing more! And he kiſſed 
my hand on one knee, with a rapture, that he never 
could have known, had we always been quiet, eaſy, 
and drowſy, like ſome married folks, whom the world 
calls happy. 

But then the man came out with his gew-gaw japan: 
china taſte, Why, why is it the privilege of people 
of quality now, to be educated in ſuch a way, that 
their time can hardly ever be worthily filled up ; and 
as if it were a diſgrace to be either manly or uſeful ? 
He began to talk of equipage, and ſuch nonſenfe ; but 


I cut him ſhort, by telling him, that I muſt have my 


whole way on this occaſion—Our viſit is to be a pri- 
vate one, ſaid J. We will have only the coach. 
Jenny ſhall attend on Emily and me. No other fe- 
male ſervant. Two men: We will have no more. 


J will not have ſo much as your French horn. We 


£9 to the land of harmony. Kings ſometimes travel 


incog. We will ape kings, when they put off royalty. 
Will 
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Will not this thooght gratify your pride? — Vou, hs 
Lord, have ſome foibles to be cured of, as well as |. 


e ſhall be wonderfully amended, both of us, by 


this excurſion. 
Poor man! his heart was as light as a feather. 
Upon my word, my dear, I begin to think, that it 


my Lord and Maſter had been a wiſe man, 1 ſhould not 


have known what to do with him. Yet I will not 
forgive any one but myſelf, who finds him out to be 
ether-wiſe, _ 

He told me in raptures of joy, that I ſhould direct 


every-thing as I pleaſed. God 8 that I might not 


change my mind, as to the viſit! He hoped I was 
in earneſt ; and looked now-and- then at me, as if 


he queſtioned i it. 


But what do you think the man dig; ? Ie retired; 


came back preſently ; called me his deareſt life; and 


faid, That it was poſſible I might want to have an 
opportunity given me to make ſome preſents, or to 
turniſh myſelf with trinkets of one nature or another, 
againſt I ſet out; and he ſhould be very ſorry, if, by 
his inattention, I were obliged to aſk him for the 
means to ſhew the natural liberality of my ſpirit in 
the way I thought beſt to exert it ; and then he beg- 


ged me to accept of that note; putting into wy 


hand a bank note of 500 J. 
I ſtept to my cloſet, and as inſtantly returned. 


This, my Lord, faid I, is a moſt cruel reflexion up- 


on me. It looks as if I were to be bribed to do my 
duty There, my Lord, take back your preſent. I 
will endeavour to be good without it—And as 4 
proof that I will, you muſt not only receive back 
your favour (tho' I look upon it as ſuch, and from 
my heart thank you for it) but take, as your right, 
this note, which Lord W. preſented to me on the 
day you received me as yours. 
He held back both hands, aratefully „ 


Lou muſt, you ſhall, take both notes, my Lord. 5 | 
= - Qnly -: 
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only wanted a fit opportunity to put Lord W's note 
into your hands before. It was owing to my flippant | 
folly, and not to your want of affection, that I had 
not that opportunity ſooner. Bear with me now-and- 
then, if I ſhould be ſilly again. Complain of me 
only to myſelf. My heart, I re- aſſure you, is yours, 
and yours only, I was not willing that you ſhould 
owe to any other perſon's interpoſition, my declara- 
tions of affection and regard to you, not even to 
Miſs Byron (tho' I talked of my work-bag) whom I 


love as my own ſiſter. 


The worthy man was in ecſtaſies. He could not 
expreſs in words. the joy of his heart. He kneeled, 
and wrapt his arms about my waiſt; and ſobbed his 
requeſt to me to forgive his petulance, and the offences 
he had ever given me, by any acts of paſſion, or 


| words of anger. 


You have not offended me, my Lord. Forgive 
my paſt follies, and my future failures. When you 
were moſt angry, I wondered at your patience. Had 
I been you, I ſhould not have borne what you bore 
with me. : | 

For God's ſake, madam, take back both notes. 
We can have but one intereſt. - You will make me 
eaſier, when I know, that you have power in your 
hands to gratify every wiſh of your heart. 
Tou muſt, you ſhall, my Lord, take theſe notes. 
I will apply to you whenever I have occaſion, and re- 
ceive your favours, as ſuch. I wiſh not to be inde- 
pendent of you. I have a handſome ſum by me, the 
moiety of the money that was my mother's, which 
my brother divided between my ſiſter and me, when 
he firſt came over. Is not the ſettlement made upon 
me more than my brother aſked, or thought I fould 
expect? Did he not oppoſe ſo large an annuity for 
pin-money, as your father, Lady Gertrude, and you, 
would have me accept of, becauſe he thought that 
ſuch a large allowance might make a wife independent 
of her huſband, and put it out of his power, with diſ- 
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cretion, to oblige her? My brother, in an inſtance 
glorious to kim. ſaid, That he would not be a richer 
man than he ought to be. In ſuch inſtances I will be 
his ſiſter. | | 

Aunt Nell joined us. My nod; in tranſports, 
told her what had paſſed. The good old ſoul took 
the merit of the reformation to herſelf. She wept 
over us. She rejoiced to hear of our intended journey 
to Northamptonſhire. My Lord propoſed to have the 
Houſe he had taken fitted up to my liking, while we 

were away. At his deſire, I promiſed to ſee it in his 
company, and give my opinion of his deſigned altera- 

tions. But as I know he has judgment in nick-knack- 
atories, and even as much as I wiſh him in what is 
called zaſte, J intend to compliment him with leaving 
all to him, and reſolve to be latisfied with whatever 
he does. 

And now is the good man /o buſy, ſo pleaſed, ſ 
important! Bleſs me, my dear! Who would rob the 
honeſt man of any part of his merit; or even wiſh to 
divide it with him? 

And what, Harriet, do you ſay to me now "20 a 
week's time I ſhall be with you. Be ſure be chearful, 
and well; or I ſhall be ready to queſtion my welcome. 
This moment, having let Dr. Bartlett into our in- 
tended viſit, he has offered to accompany us. Now 
ſhall we, I know, be doubly welcome. The Doctor, 
Emily, my Lord G. and your Charlotte, will be happy 
in one coach. The Doctor is prodigiouſly pleaſed 
with me. ¶ hat is the text? More Joy in heaven over 
one finner that repenteth, than over ninety-and-nine juſt 
perſons, who need it not. 
l long to ſee you, and every one of the family, ſo 
deſervedly dear to you. God give you health; and us 
no worſe news from Italy than we have yet had; and 
how happy ſhall we be!—Lord and Lady L. wiſh 
they could be of the party. They are in love with 


me now. N lays, {he dotes upon me. e 
: to 
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to think that there is almoſt as much pleaſure in being 


good, as in teazing. Yet a little roguery riſes now- 
and: then in the heart of 


„„ Your CHARLOTTE G. 


The Doctor has been ſo good (I believe becauſe 1 
am good) as to allow me to take a copy of a Letter 
of my brother's to that wretch Everard ; but for your 
peruſal only. I incloſe it, therefore, under that re- 
ſtriction. Let it ſpeak its own prailes. 

We are actually preparing to be your gueſts. You 
will only have time to torbid us, if we ſhall not be 
welcome. | ! 

Merciful ! what a pacquet ! 


LETTER XxX 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Mr. GRANDISON. 


e | Bologna, June 4. N. . 
HAT can I do for my couſin? Why would 


| he oppreſs me with ſo circumſtantial an ac- 
count of the heavy evil that has befallen him, and not 
point out a way by which I could comfort or relieve 
him? Don't be afraid of what you call the ſeverity of 
my virtue. I ſhould be ready to queſtion the rectitude 
of my own heart, if, on examination, I had not reaſon 
to hope, that charity is the principal of thoſe virtues 
which you attribute to me. You recriminate enough 


3 upon yourſelf, In what way I can extricate or aſlifh 


you, is now my only queſtion. ks 4 
You aſk my advice, in relation to the payment of 


| the debts which the world calls debts of honour ; and 


tor which you have aſked, and are granted, three months 
time. Have you not, Sir, ſtrengthened your cugage- 
ment by your requeſt ? And have not they intitled 
themſelves to the performance, by their compliance 


| with it? The obligation which raſhneſs, and, per- 


O 2 haps, 
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| haps, ſurprize, laid you under, your deliberation has 


confirmed. 
You ſay, that your new creditors are men of the 
town, ſharpers, and gameſters. But, my couſin, how 


came you among luch ? They came not to you. I 
ſay not this to upbraid you: But! muſt not have you 
deceive yourſelf. Who but a man's ſelf is to ſuffer 
by his raſnneſs or inconſideration? They are reputed 
to have been poſſeſſed of fortunes, however they came 
by them, which would have enabled them to anſwer the 


| ſtakes they played for, had they been the loſers: And 


would you not have exacted payment from them, had 
you been the winner? Did you at the rime ſuſped 
loaded dice, or foul play ? You are not, Sir, a novice 
in the ways of the town. If you had good proof of 
what, from the ill ſucceſs you ſeem ,only to /u/pe#, 


1 ſhould not account the debts incurred debts of ho- 


zcur ; and ſhould hardly ſcruple, had J not indirect 


| promiſed payment, by aſking time for it, or had they 


refuſed to give it, to call in to my aid the Laws of my 
country; and the rather, as the appeal to thoſe Laws 
would be a ſecurity to me, againſt ever again being 
ſeen in ſuch company. 

Adverſity is the trial of principle: Without it; a 


man hardly knows, whether he is an honeſt man, 


Two things my couſin, in his preſent difficulties, muſt 


guard againſt ; the one, that he do not ſuffer himſelf 
to be prevailed upon, in hopes to retrieve his loſſes, 


to frequent the tables, by which he has ſuffered ; and 
ſo become one of the very men he has ſo much reaſon 
to wiſh he had avoided Who would not rather be the 


ſufferer, than the defrauder ? What muſt be the na- 


ture of that man, who having himſelf been ruined, 


will endeavour to draw in other 1 innocent men to their 
ruin 2]. 


The other, that he do not permit prior. ind wor- 


thier creditors (creditors from valuable conſiderations) 
to ſuffer by the diſtreſſes in which he has involved 


e. It 


n+ 
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It is a hard deciſion: But were I my couſin, I 


would diveſt myſelf of my whole eſtate (were it ne- 
ceſſary) for the ſatisfaction of my creditors ; and leave 
it to their generoſity, to allow me what pittance they 
pleaſed for ſubſiſtence; and within that pittance would 
live, not only for juſtice fake, but (were my dif- 
ficulties owing to my own inconſideration) as a juſt 
puniſhment for not being fatisfied with my own ampler 
fortune, and for putting to hazard a certainty, in hopes 
of obtaining a ſhare in the property of others. Ex- 
cuſe me, my dear Everard; I mean not particular 
reflexion ; but only to give you my notion of general 


juſtice in caſes of this nature. 
Acquit yourſelf worthily of theſe difficulties. I 


conſider you as my brother : And you ſhall be wel- 
come to take with me a brother's part of my eſtate, 


till you can be reſtored to a competency. 
But with regard to the woman whom the infamous 
Lord B. would impoſe upon you as a wife, that is an 
impoſition to which you muſt not ſubmit. Had ſhe 


been the pooreſt honeſt girl in Britain, and you had 
ſeduced her by promiſes of marriage, I muſt have 


made it the condition of our continued friendſhip, that 


you had married her. But a kept woman! Let not 
ber, Let not the bad man, have ſuch a triumph. 1 
know his character well : I know his dependence on 
the ſkill of his arm: And I know his litigious ſpirit, 


and the uſe he is capable of making of his privilege. 
But regard not theſe : Let me adviſe you, Sir, after 
you have ſecured to your creditors the payment of their 


juſt debts, to come over to me: The ſooner the 
better. By this means you will be out of the way 
of being diſturbed by the menaces of this Lord, and 


the machinations of this woman. We will return to- 


gether. I will make your cauſe my own. As well the 


courage, as the quality, of the man who can be un- 
Juſt, is to be deſpiſed. Is not Lord B. an unjuſt 


man in every article of his dealings with men? Do not 
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you, my dear couſin, be ſo in any-one; and you will 


ever command the true fraternal Love of 
Tour CHARLES GRANDISON, 


LETTER XXXII 


Lady G. To Lady L. | 
Selby-bouſe, Friday, June 16. 
ERE we are, my Caroline: And the happieſt 
people in the world ſhould we be, if Harriet were 
but well, my brother in England, and you and Lord 


L.. with us. 


Mrs. Selby, Lucy, Nancy, Harrier, met us at 
Stony-Stratford, eſcorted by uncle Selby, and his 
kinſman James. 

My Lord and I were Dear, Love, and Life, all the 
Journey. I was the fweeze/t-tempered creature !— Joy- 
ful people are not always wiſe ones. When the heart 
is open, ſilly things will be ſaid; any-thing, in ſhort, 
that comes uppermoſt. I kindly allowed for my Lord's 
Joy, on twenty occaſions. I ſmiled when he ſmiled, 
laughed out when he laughed out, did not talk to 
any-body elſe when he directed his Shows to me; 


ſo that the honeſt man crowed all the way. It is a 


charming thing, thought I, ſeveral times, to be ona 
foot of good underſtanding with each other ; for now 
I can call him honeſt man, or any names, that lately 


would have made him prance and caper ; and he takes 


every-thing kindly : Nay, two or three times he called 


me honeſt woman ; but laughed and looked round him 


at the time, as if he were conſcious that he had made 
a bold, as well as witty retort. 

Leet me tell you, Lady L. that I intend to give him 
fgns when he exceeds, and other ſigns when he is 
right and clever; and I will accept of ſigns from him, 
that he may not be affronted. I am confident that 
we ſhall be 1 in time an amazing happy couple. 


Emily 
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Emily was rejoiced to ſee her equally beloved and 
revered Miſs Byron. Miſs Byron embraced Emily 
with the affection of a ſiſter. My honeſt man kiſſed 
Miſs Byron's hand on one knee, in the fervour of his 
| love and gratitude ; for I had let him know, that he 
| owed much of his preſent happineſs to her. She con- 
gratulated him whiſperingly, in my hearing, on my 
being good. | | 
James Selby almoſt wept for Love over Emily's 
hand; while Emily looked as fleek and as ſhy as a 
bird new-caught, for fear of being thought to give 
| him encouragement, after what you may remember 
| paſſed between them at Dunſtable. | 
Aunt Selby, Lucy, Nancy, were all in rapture to 
ſee us: We to ſee them. We were mother and /iters 
the moment we were ſeated. Uncle Selby began to 
crack his jokes upon me in the firſt half-hour, I ſpared 
him not : And Lord G. ſince I muſt have ſomebody 
to play the rogue with, will fare the better for him; 
Dr, Bartlett was the revered of every heart. By the 
way, I am in high credit with that good man, for 
my behaviour to my Lord. | 

Miſs Byron received him with open arms, and even, 
as her father, with an offered cheek : And the modeſt 
man was fo much affected by her filial regard for him, 
that I was obliged, for our own ſakes, to whiſper her, 
to rein- in her joy to ſee him, that we might have the 


. pleaſure of hearing him talk. 


When we arrived at Selby-houſe, our joy was re- 
newed, as if we had not ſeen each other at Stratford. 

O, I ſhould have told you, that in our journey from 
Stratford hither, aunt Selby, Harriet, Emily, and I, 
were in one coach: And I had, as we went on, a great 
deal of good inſtruction inſinuated to me, by way of 
felicitation, on my being ſo very kind and obliging to 
Lord G. And, as if I had been a child (corrected for 
being untoward) they endeavoured to coax me into 


a perſeverance in what they called my duty. Aunt 
= A Selby, 
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Selby, on this occaſion, performed the maternal part 


with ſo much good ſenſe, and her praiſe and her cau- 
tions were ſo delicately inſinuated, that I began to 

think, it was almoſt as pretty to be good as to be 
ſaucy. 

Upon the whole, I nelly believe Lord G. wil have 
reaſon to rejoice, as long as he lives, that he was ruled 
by his _ in changing his Windſor and Oxford 
journey for this of Northamptonſhire. So right a thing 
is it for men to be governable; and, perhaps, you'l 
add, for women to keep good company. 

Lord L. thinks you, my ſage ſiſter, ſo good already, 
that you need not be better, or I would wiſh him to 
ſend you down to Selby-houſe. 


Well may Harriet revere her grandmother. That 
venerable woman is good in every ſenſe of the word, 
She is pious, charitable, benevolent, affectionate, con. 


deſcending to the very foibles of youth; chearful, 
wiſe, patient under the infirmities o age, having out- 


lived all her wiſhes but one; which is, to ſee her 


Harriet happily married : And then, ſhe ſays, ſhe 


hopes to be ſoon releaſed. Never could ſhe be ſo 


much admired in her blooming youth, tho? ſhe was 


then, it ſeems, deſervedly celebrated, both for her 


mind and perſon, as ſhe is now in her declining age. 
You have ſeen and admire Mrs. Selby. She riſes 
upon me every hour. It gives one's heart joy, Lady L. 
to look forward, beyond the age of youth and flutter, 
when we ſce by theſe Ladies, that women in their ad- 
vanced years may, to expreſs myſelf in the ſtile of 
Sir Rowland Meredith, be good for ſomething z or 
ſtill better, that the matronly time of female life 1s 
by far the moſt eſtimable of all the ſtages of it; if they 
make good wives, good miſtreſſes, and good mothers: 


And, let me ſay, good aunts; were it but to keep in 


countenance aunt Gertrude and aunt Nell; who, good 
ſouls ! will now hardly ever be mothers, 


Lucy 
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Lucy is an excellent young creature. Nancy, when 
Lucy is not preſent, is as excellent. Her couſins Kitty 
and Patty Holles are agreeable young women. 
James Selby is a good ſort of blundering well- mean- 
ing great boy; who, when he has lived a few years 
longer, may make much ſuch a good ſort of man, as 


| my Lord G. There's for you, my once catechizing 


ſiſter! Pray be as ready to praiſe, as you uſed to be 
to blame me. I find duty and love growing faſt 
upon me. I ſhall get into a cuſtom of bringing in 
Lord G. on every occaſion that will do him credit : 
And then I ſhall be like Lady Betty Clemſon ; who is 
ſo perpetually dinning the ears of her gueſts with her 
domeſtic ſuperlatives, that we are apt to ſuſpect the 
truth of all ſhe ſays. | 
| But Harriet, our dear Harriet, is not at all well. 
| Sheviſlbly falls away; and her fine complexion fades. 
Mr. Deane was here a week ago; and Lucy tells me, 
was 10 much ſtartled at the alteration in her lovely 
countenance, that he broke from her, and ſhed tears 
to Lucy. This good girl and Nancy lament to each 
other the too viſible change: But when they are with 
the reſt of the family, they all ſeem afraid to take no- 
tice of it to one another. She herſelf takes generous 
pains to be lively, chearful, and unapprehenſive, for 
fear of giving concern to her grandmother and aunt; 
who will ſometimes ſit and contemplate the alteration, 
hgh, and, now-and-then, drop a ſilent tear, which, 
however, they endeavour to ſmile off, to avoid no- 
tice. I have already obſerved, that as theſe good 
Ladies fit in her company, they watch in filent love 
_ every turn of her mild and patient eye, every change 
of her charming countenance ; for they too well know 
to what to impute the inward malady, which has ap- 
proached the beſt of hearts; and they know that the 
eure cannot be within the art of the phyſician, They, 
as we do, admire her voice, and her playing. They 
alk her for a ſong, for a leſſon on her harpſichord. 
85 She 
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She plays, ſhe ſings, at the very firſt word. In no one 
act of chearfulneſs does ſhe refuſe to join. Her grand- 


mother and her aunt Selby frequently give a private 


Ball. The old Lady delights to ſee young people 
chearful and happy. She is always preſent, and di- 
rects the diverſion ; for ſhe has a fine taſte. We are 
often to have theſe Balls, for our entertainment. Mii; 


Byron, her couſins ſay, knowing the delight her grand- 
mother takes in theſe amuſements, for the ſake of the 


young people, to whom ſhe conſiders it as a health- 


ful exerciſe, as well as diverſion, is one of the alerteſt 


in them. She excuſes not herſelf, nor encourages that 
ſupineneſs that creeps on, and invades a heart ill at 
eaſe. Yet every one ſees, that ſolitude and retire- 


ment are her choice; tho? ſhe is very careful to have 
it ſuppoſed otherwiſe ; and, on the firſt ſummons, 


haſtens into company, and joins in the converſation, 
O ſhe is a lovely, and beloved young creature! I think 


verily, that tho' ſhe was the admiration of every-body 
when ſhe was with us, yet ſhe is, if poſſible, more 


amiable at home, and among her own relations. Her 


uncle Selby raillies her ſometimes : But reſpect, as 


well as love, are viſible in his countenance, when 
he does : In her returns ſweetneſs and reverence are 
mingled. She never forgets that the raillier 1s her 
uncle ; yet her delicacy 1s not more apparent, than 
that ſhe is miſtreſs of fine talents in that way ; but 
often reſtrains them, becauſe ſhe has far more ſuperior 
ones to value herſelf upon. And is not this the caſe 


with my brother alſo ?—Not fo, I am afraid, with 


your Charlotte. os 

All her friends, however, rejoice in our viſit to 
them for her ſake. They compliment me on my 
lively turn; and hope for a happy effect on Miſs 
Byron from it. | Wt” 

I cannot accuſe her of reſerve to me. She owns 


her Love for our brother as frankly as ſhe uſed to do, 


after we had torn the ſecret from her boſom at Colne- 
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: brook. She acknowleges to me, that ſhe glories 


in it, and will not try to conquer it; becauſe ſhe is 
ſure the trial will be to no purpoſe ; an excuſe, by 
the way, that if the conquelt be neceſſary, would bet- 
ter become the mouth of your Charlotte than that of 
our Harriet : And ſo I have told her. 

She prays for the reſtoration of Lady Clementina, 
and recovery of Signor Jeronymo. She loves to talk 
of the whole Italian family; and yet ſeems fully aſſured 
that Clementina will be the happy woman. But, 
ſurely, Harriet muſt be our ſiſter. She values herſelf 
upon my brother's ſo ſolemnly requeſting and claiming 
her friendſhip. True friendſhip, ſhe but this mornin 
argued with me, being difintereſted, and more den, 
lectual than perſonal, is nobler chan Love. Love, 
ſne ſaid, docs not always ripen into F enn as is 
too frequently ſeen in wedlock. 

But does not the dear creature refine too much 
when ſhe argues thus? A calm and eaſy kind of 
eſteem, is all I have to judge from in my matrimony. 
1 know not what Love is. At the very higheſt, and 
when I was molt a fool, my motive was ſuppoſed 
convenience (in order to be freed from the appre- 
hended tyranny of a father); and that never carried me 


beyond liking. But you, Lady L. was an adept in 


the paſſion. Pray tell me, if there be a difference 
between Love and Friendſhip, which is the nobleſt ? 
Upon my oppoſing You and Lord L. (fo truly one 


mind) to her argument, ſhe ſaid, That yours is Love 
mellowed into Friendſhip, upon full proof of the me- 


rit of each: But, that there was a time, that the 
flame was Love only, founded in hope of the merit; 
and the proof might have been wanting ; as it often 
is, when the hope has been as ſtrong, and ſeemingly 


as well founded, as in your courtſhip. 


Harriet, poſlibly, may argue from her own ſitua- 
tion, in order to make her heart ealy ; and my bro- 


ther is ſo unn worthy, that Love and Friend- 
| thip 
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ſhip may be one thing, in the boſom of a woman ad- 


miring him; ſince he will not enter into any obliga- 


tion, that he cannot, that he will not, religiouſly per- 


form: And if this refinement will make her heart 


eaſter, and enable her to allow his Love to be placed 


elſewhere, becauſe of a prior claim, and of circum- 


ſtances that call for generous compaſſion, while ſhe 
can content herſelf with the offered Friendſhip, I think 
we ought to indulge her in her delicate notions. 
Selby-houſe is a large, convenient, well-furniſhed 
habitation. To-morrow we are to make a viſit, with 
Lucy and Nancy, to their branch of the Selby Family. 
James is gone before. Thoſe two girls are orphans : 


But their grandmother by their mother's ſide (a good 
old Lady, mother-in-law to Mr. Selby) lives with 
them, or, rather, they with her; and loves them. 


On our return, we are to have our firſt private 
Ball, at Shirley-manor; a fine old ſeat, which, al- 
ready, the benevolent owner calls her Harriet's ; with 
an eſtate of about 3001. a year round it. 


Adieu, my dear Lady L.—My Lord and you, = 


hope, will own me now. Yet are you not ſometimes 
ſurpriſed at the ſuddenneſs of my reformation ? Shall 


I tell you how it came about ? To own the truth, 1 


began to find the man could be ſtout. Charlotte, 


thought I, what are you about? You mean not to 


ce continue for ever your playful folly. You have no 
&« malice, no wickedneſs, in your ſaucineſs; only a 


little levity : It may grow into habit: Make your 
ce retreat while you can with honour ; before you har- 


e den the man's heart, and find your reformation a 


* matter of indifference to him. You have a few 
ce good qualities; are not a modern woman; have 


&« neither wings to your ſhoulders, nor gad-fly in 
&« your cap: You love home. At preſent the honeſt 
«© man loves you. He has novices. Every one loves 


you; but all your friends are buſy upon your con- 


duct. You will eſtrange them from you. The 
« man 
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« man will not be a King Log—Be you a prudent 
« Frog, left you turn him into a Stork. A weak man, 
« if you ſuppoſe him weak, made a tyrant, will be an 


„ jnſupportable thing. I ſhall make him appear weak 


« in the eyes of every-body elſe, when J have ſo much 


grace left, as would make me rife againſt any one 


« who ſhould let me know they thought him ſo. My 
« brother will be refle&ted upon for his ſolicitude to 
« carry me to church with a man, whom I ſhall make 


| «the world think I deſpiſe. Harriet will renounce 


« me. My wit will be thought folly, Does not the 
« ſuckling Emily, does not the ſtale virgin aunt 
Eleanor, think they have a right to blame, entreat, 
e inſtruct me? I will be good of choice, and make 


„ my duty received as a favour. I have travelled a 


« oreat way in the road of perverſeneſs. I ſee briars, 
« thorns, and a pathleſs track, before me. I may be 
« benighted : The day is far gone. Serpents may be 


< in the brakes. I will get home as faſt as I can; and 


e rejoice every one, who now only wonders what is 
« become of me.“ | 
Theſe, Lady L. were ſome of my reaſonings. Make 
your advantage of them againſt me, if you can. You 
ſee that your grave wiſdom had ſome weight with my 
light folly. Allow a little for conſtitution now-and- 


then; and you ſhall not have cauſe to be aſhamed of 
your ſiſter. 


Let me conclude this ſubject, half one way, half 
tother—that is to ſay, half ſerious, half roguiſh : If 
my Lord would but be cured of his taſte for trifles and 
nick-knacks, I ſhould, poſſibly, be induced to con- 


ſider him as a man of better underſtanding tian I 


once thought him : But who can forbear, ſometimes, 


O 


do think ſlightly of a man, who, by effeminacies, and 


a Shell and China taſte, undervalues himſelf? I hope 


| I ſhall cure him of theſe foibles; and, if I can, I ſhall 


conſider him as a work of my own hands, and be 
proud cf him, in compliment to myſelf. 
8 f Let 
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206 THE HISTORY OF Vol.4, 
Let my aunt Eleanor (no more Nell, if I can he! 
it) know how good I continue to be. And now [I will 
relieve you and myſelf, with the aſſurance that I am, 
and ever will be, notwithſtanding yours and Lord L's 
paſt ſeverity to me, 

| Your truly affecticnate Siſter, 
al Ch. G. 


L. ET TER "XXL. 
Lady G. To Lady L. 


Selby-houſe, Monday, July 24. 
ORD bleſs me, my dear, what ſhall we do ! My 
brother, in all probability, may, by this time 
But I cannot, cannot tell how to ſuppoſe it! — 
Ah the poor Harriet! The three Letters from my 
brother, which, by the permiſſion of Dr. Bartlett, I 


incloſe, will ſhew you, that the Italian affair is now 


at a criſis. | 
Read them in this place; and return them ſealed 


up, and directed for the Doctor, 


L ET TER WMV. 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


Florence, Wedneſday, Fuly 5-16. 


HRE E weeks have now paſt ſince the date of 
my laſt Letter to my paternal friend. Nor has 
it, in the main, been a diſagreeable ſpace of time; 
ſince within it I have had the pleaſure of hearing from 
you and other of my friends in England; from thoſe 

at 


Several Letters, written in the ſpace between the laſt date, 
June 16 and the preſent, which give an account of their diver- 


| trons, viſits, entertainmgnts, at Selby houſe, Shirley-manor, &c. 


are omitted. 
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at Paris; and good news from Bologna, where- ever 


] moved, as well from the Biſhop and Father Mare- 
ſcotti as from Mr. Lowther. 


The Biſhop particularly tells me, that they aſcribe 


to the amendment of the brother, the hopes they now 


have of the ſiſter's recovery. 
I paſſed near a fortnight of this time at Naples and 


Portici The General, and his Lady, who is one of 
the beſt of women, made it equally their ſtudy to ob- 
lige and amuſe me. 

The General, on my firſt arrival at Naples, e 
into talk with me, on my expectations with regard to 


his ſiſter. I anſwered him as I had done his mother; . 


and he was ſatisfied with what I ſaid. 
When we parted, he embraced me as his brothes 


and friend; and apologized for the animoſity he once 


had to me. If it pleaſed God to reſtore his ſiſter, no 
more from him, he ſaid, ſhould her mind be endan- 
ered : But her choice ſhould determine him. His 
Lady declared her eſteem for me, without reſerve ; 
and ſaid, That next to the recovery of Clementina 


and Jeronymo, her wiſh was, to be intitled to call 


me Brother. 


What, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 1s, at laſt, to be my 


deſtiny ! The greateſt oppoſer of the alliance once 
in view, is overcome: But the Biſhop, you will ob- 


ſerve, by what J have told you, aſcribes to another 


cauſe the merit which the General gives me; with a 


view, poſſibly, to abate my expectation. Be che event 


as it may, Iwill go on in the courſe J am in, and leave 
to Providence the iſſue. 
Mrs. Beaumont returned from We but ye- 
ſterday. ** 
She confirms the favourable account 1 had before 
received of the great alteration for the better that there 
is in the health both of brother and ſiſter; and, becauſe 


of that, in the whole family. Mr. Lowther, ſhe 
lays, is as highly, as deſervedly, careſſed by every 
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one. Jeronymo is able to ſit up two hours in a day, 


He has tried his pen, and finds it will be again in his 
power to give his ſriends pleaſure with it. | 

Mrs. Beaumont teils me, that Clementina gene- 
nerally twice a day viſits her beloved Jeronymo. She 
has taken once more to her needle, and oten fits 
and works in her brother's room. This amuſes her, 
and delights him. | 

She converſes generally without much rambling ; 
and ſeems to be very ſoon ſenſible of her misfortune, 
when ſhe begins to talk incoherently : For at ſuch 
times ſhe immediately ſtops ; not ſeldom ſheds a tear; 
and either withdraws to her own cloſet, or is filent. 

She ſeveral times directed her diſcourſe to Mr. Low- 
ther, when ſhe met him in her brother's chamber. 
She obſerved great delicacy when ſhe ſpoke of me to 
him; and dwelt not on the ſubject : But was very 


inquiſitive about England, and the cuſtoms and man- 


ners of the people; particularly of the women. 
Every-body has made it a rule (Jeronymo among 


the reſt, and to which alſo Camilla ſtrictly conforms] 


never to lead her to talk of me. She, however, aſks 

often after me; and numbers the days of my abſence. 
At one time, ſeeking Mrs. Beaumont in her dreſſing- 

room, ſhe thus accoſted her: I come, madam, to 


aſk you, Why every-body forbears to mention the 


Chevalier Grandiſon ; and when 7 do, talks of ſome- 
body or ſomething elſe ? Camilla is as perverſe in this 
way as any body: Nay, Jeronymo (I have tried him 
ſeveral times) does the very ſame. Can Jeronymo 
be ungrateful ? Can Jeronymo be indifferent to his 
friend, who has done ſo much for him? I hope I am 
not looked upon as a ſilly, or as a forward creature, 
that am not to be truſted with hearing the name of the 
man mentioned, for whom I profeſs an high eſteem 
and gratitude. Tell me, madam, have I, at any time, 
in my unhappy hours, behaved or ſpoken aught un- 
worthy of my character, of my family, of the 1 s 
= 
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of woman If I have, my heart renounces the guilt 3 
{ muſt, indeed, have been unhappy ; I could not be 
Clementina della Porretta. 

Mrs. Beaumont ſer her heart at eaſe on this ſubject. 


Well, ſaid ſhe, it ſhall be ſeen, I hope ſo, that 


true modeſty, and high gratitude, may properly have 


1 place together 1n this heart, putting her hand to her 
boſom. Let me but own, that I eſteem him ; for I 
really do; and I hope my ſincerity ſhall never miſled 
or betray me into indecorum : And now, madam, let 
us talk of him for one quarter of an hour, and no 
more. Here is my watch ; it is an Engliſh watch ; 
nobody knows that I bought it for that very reaſon. 
Don't you tell. She chen, ſuſpecting her head, dropt 
a tear; and withdrew in ſilence. 

Mrs. Beaumont, my dear friend, knows the true 
ſtate of my heart; and ſhe pities me. She wiſhes that 
the Lady's reaſon may be cſtabliſhed ; ſhe is afraid it 
ſhould be rifqued by oppoſition : But there is a man 

whom the wiſhes to be Clementina's. There is a 
woman—But—do thou, Providence, direct us both ! 
All that thou ordereſt mult be beſt. 

Mrs. Beaumont thinks Lady Clementina is at times 
too ſolemn: And is the more apprehenſive when ſhe 
is ſo, as there is a greatneſs in her ſolemnity, which 
ſhe is afraid will be too much for her. She has often 
her ſilent fits, in which ſhe is regardleſs of what any- 
body but her mother ſays to her. - 

As ſhe grows better, the fervor of her devotion, - 
which in her higheſt delirium never went quite of, | 
increaſes. Nor do they diſcourage, but indulge her 
in it, becauſe in her, it ſeems, by the chearfulneſs 
with which her ardent zeal is attended, to be owing 
to true piety, which they juſtly obſerve never makes a 
good mind ſour, moroſe, or melancholy. 

Mrs. Beaumont ſays, that for two days before ſhe 
came away, ſhe had ſhewn, on ſeveral occaſions that 
the began to expect my return—She broke ſilence in 
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HE HISTORY QF Fol a. 
one of her dumb fits — Twenty days, did he fay, 
e Camilla?“ and was filent again. | 

The day before Mrs. Beaumont ſet out, as ſhe, the 
young Lady, and Marchioneſs, were ſitting at work 
together, Camilla entered with unuſual precipitation, 


with a meſſ:ge from the Biſhop, deſiring leave to at- 


tend them — And the Marchioneſs ſaying, By all 


means, pray let him come in, the young Lady, on 
hearing him approach, laid down her work, changed 
colour, and ſtood up with an air of dignity. But on 
the Biſhop's entrance, ſat down with a look of difſatis- 
faction, as if diſappointed. 

Adieu, my dear friend! 1 ſhall reach Bologna, 1 


hope, to-morrow night. You will ſoon have an- 


other Letter from 
Your truly- —_— 
GRANDISON, 


LET TE KEV. 
Sir Cuartts GRAN DISON. In Continuation. 


| Bologna, Fuly ==} 
T was late laſt night before I arrived at this place. 
I ſent my compliments to the family. In the morn- 
ing I went to their palace, and was immediately con- 
ducted to the chamber of Signor Jeronymo. He was 
diſpoſing himſelf to riſe, that he might receive me up, 


in order to rejoice me on his ability to do ſo. I ſat 


down by him, and received the overflowings of his 


grateful heart. Every- body, he told me, was amend- 
ed both in health and ſpirits. 


Camilla came in ſoon after, congratulating me on 


my arrival in the name of her young Lady. She let 
me know, that in leſs than a quarter of an hour ſhe 


would be ready to receive my viſit. 
O Sir, ſaid the good woman, miracles ! miracles! — 


We are all joy and hope! l 
At 
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Ar going out, ſhe whiſpered as ſhe paſſed (I was 

then at © the window; My young Lady is dreſſing in 

colours, to receive you. She will no more app to 

you, ſhe ſays, in black — Now, Sir, will you ſoon 

reap the reward of all your goodneſs ; ; for the Gene- 

ral has fignitied to my Lord his entire acquieſcence 
with his ſiſter's choice, and their determination. 


The Biſhop came in: Chevalier, ſaid he, you are 


welcome, thrice welcome, to Bologna. You have 
ſubdued us all. Clementina commands her own de- 
ſting. The man whom ſhe chooſes to call hers, be 
he who he will, will have a treaſure in her, in ever y 
ſenſe of the word, 

The Marquis, the Count, Father Mareſcotti, all ſe- 
verally made me the higheſt compliments. The Count 
particularly, taking my hand, ſaid, From us, Chevalier, 
nothing will be wanting to make you happy : From 
ou, there can be but one ching wanting to make 1 ſo. 

The Marchioneſs entering, ſaved me any other re- 
turn, than by bowing to each. Before I could ſpeak 
to her, Welcome, Chevalier, ſaid ſhe : But you are 
not come before you were wiſhed for. You will find, 
we have kept a more exact account of the days of 
your abſence, than we did before. I hope her joy to 


fee you will not be too much for her. Clementina 


ever had a grateful heart. 
The Chevalier's prudence, ſaid Father Mareſcotti, 


may be confided in. He knows how to moderate his 


own joy on his firſt addreſs to her, on ſeeing her ſo 
greatly amended : And then Lady Clementina's na- 
tural delicacy will not have an exampie to carry her 


Joy above her reaſon. _ 
The Chevalier, madam, ſaid the Biſhop, ſmiling, 
will, at this rate, be 2 ſecure. We leave him not 


room for profeſſions. But he cannot be ungenerous. 


The Chevalier Grandiſon, ſaid the kind Jeronymo, 
ſpeaks by adlion: It is his way. His head, his heart, 
-þ * 


his lips, his hands, are governed by one motion, and 
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directed by one ſpring. When heleaves no room for 
doubt, profeſſions would depreciate his ſervice. 

He then aſcribed an extraordinary merit to me, on 
my leaving my native country and friends, to attend 
them in perſon. 

We may, perhaps, my reverend friend, be allowed 
to repeat the commendations given us by grateful and 
benevolent friends, when we cannot oer wiſe ſo well 
do juſtice to the generous warmth of ſuch exalted 
ſpirits. Ihe noble Jeronymo, I am confident, were 
he in ray place, and I in his, would put a more mo- 


derate value on the like ſervices, done by himſelf. 


What 1s friendſhip, if, on the like calls, and bleſſed 


with power, it is not ready to exert itſelf in action? 


Grandiſon, replied the Biſhop, were he one of us, 


might expect Canonization. In a better religion, we 


have but few young men of quality and fortune fo 


good as he; tho? I think none fo bad, as many of the 


pretended Reformed, who. travel, as if to copy our 
vices, and not to imitate our virtues. 

I was overwhelined with gratitude, on a reception 
ſo very generous and unreſerved. Camilla came in 
ſeaſonably with a meſſage from the young Lady, in- 
viting my attendance on her in her dreſſing- room. 

The Marchioneſs withdrew juſt before. I followed 
Camilla. She told me, as we went, that ſhe thought 


her not quite ſo ſedate as ſhe had been for ſome days 


paſt ; which ſhe ſuppoſed owing to her hurrying in 
dreſſing, and to her expectation of me. 

The mother and daughter were together. eg 
were talking, when I entered — Dear fanciful girl ! 
I heard the mother ſay, diſpoſing otherwiſe ſome 
flowers that ſhe had in her boſom, 

Clementina, when her mind was ſound, uſed to 
be all unaffected elegance. I never ſaw but one wo- 
man who equalled her in that reſpect. Miſs Byron 

-ems conſcious, that ſhe may truſt to her native 


charms; 45 betrays no pride in her conſciouſneſs. 


Who 
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Who ever {poke of her jewels, that beheld her face? 
For mingled dignity, and freedom of air and manner, 
theſe two Ladies excel amongſt Women. | 
Clementina appeared exceedingly lovely. But her 
fancifulneſs in the diſpoſition of her ornaments, and 
the unuſual luſtre of her eyes, which every one was 


wont to admire for their /erexe brightneſs, ſhewed an 
| imagination more diſordered than J hoped to lee 
and gave me pain at my entrance. | 


The Chevalier, my Love! (ſaid the Marchioneſs, 
turning round to me) Clementina, receive your friend. 
She ſtood up, dignity and ſweetneſs in her air. I 
approached her : She retuſed not her hand. The Ge- 
neral, madam, and his Lady, falute you by me. 
They received you, I am ſure, as the friend of our 
family. But tell me, Sir, ſmiling, have you not ex- 
ceeded your promiſed time ? 8 
Two or three days only. ü 
Only, Sir! — Well, I upbraid you not. No won- 
der that a man ſo greatly valued, cannot always keep 
his time. | 
She heſitated, looked at her mother, at me, and on 
the floor, viſibly at a loſs. Then, as ſenſible of her 
wandering, turned aſide her head, and took out her 
handkerchief. 725 „ 
Mrs. Beaumont, madam, ſaid I, to divert her cha- 
grin, ſends you her compliments. | 
Were you at Florence? Mrs. Beaumont, ſaid you! 
Were you at Florence ! Then running to her mo— 
ther, ſhe threw her arms about her neck, hiding her 
tace in her boſom—O, madam, conceal me ! conceal 
me from myſelf. I am not well. | | 
Be comforted, my belt Love, wrapping her mater- 


nal arms about her, and kiſſing her forehead; you 


will be better preſently. 
I made a motion to withdraw. The Marchioneſs, 


by her head, approving, I went into the next apart- 


ment. 
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She ſoon enquired for me, and, on notice from 
Camilla, I returned. | 

She ſat with her head leaning on her mother's 
ſhoulder. She raiſed it — Excuſe me, Sir, ſaid ſhe. 
I cannot be well, I ſee—Bur no matter! I am better, 
and I am worſe, than I was : Worſe, becauſe I am ſen- 
ſible of my calamity. ? 

Her eyes had then loſt all that luſtre which had 
ſhewn a too raiſed imagination : But they were as 
much in the other extreme, overclouded with miſti- 
neſs, dimneſs, vapours ; ſwimming in tears. 

I took her hand : Be not diſhearten'd, madam. 
You will be ſoon well. Theſe are uſual turns of the 
malady you ſeem to be ſo ſenſible of, when it is change- 
ing to perfect health. 

God grant it O Chevalier ! what trouble have! 


given my friends my mamma here !—You, Sir!— 


Every-body ! O that naughty Laurana ! But for Ber! 
— Bur tell me—Is ſhe dead ?—Poor cruel creature 


Is ſhe no more? 


Would you have her to be no more, wy Love? ſaid 
her mother. 
Ono! no! I would have had her to "I and to 


repent. Was ſhe not the companion of my child- 


hood ? She loved me once. I always loved her. Say, 
Chevalier, is ſhe living? | 
I looked at the M: archioneſs, as aſking, if I ſhould 


tell her ſhe was; and receiving her approving nod, 


She is living, madam, anſwered I — and ] hope will 


repent— 1 
Is ſhe, is ſhe indeed, my mamma ? interrupted 


ſhe. 


She is, my dear. 8 

Thank God! riſing from her ſeat, claſping her 

hands, and ſtanding more erect than uſual; then have 

F a triumph to come! ſaid the noble creature: Ex- 

cuſe my pride! I will ſhew her that I can forgive her 

But I will talk of her when I am better. You W 
Sir, 
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Sir, I ſpall be better! you ſay that my malady is 
changing—What comfort you give me ! 

Then dropping down againſt her mother's chair, 
on her knees, her eyes and hands lifted up, Great and 
good God Almighty, heal, heal, I beſeech thee, my 
wounded mind, that I may be enabled to reſtore to the 
moſt indulgent of parents, the happineſs I have robbed 


them of. Join your prayers with mine, Sir! You 


are a good man But you, madam, are a Catholic: 
The Chevalier is not — Do you pray for me. I ſhall 
be reſtored to your prayers. And may I ze reſtored, 
as I ſhall never more do any-thing, wiltully, to offend 
or diſturb your tender heart. 3 
God reſtore my child! ſobbed the indulgent pa- 
rent, raiſing her. | 85 
Camilla had not withdrawn. She ſtood weeping 
in a corner of the room. Camilla, ſaid the young 
Lady, advancing towards her, lend me your arm. 


I will return to you again, Sir — Don't go — Excule | 
me, madam, for a few moments. I find, putting 


her hand to her forchead, I am not quite well—TI will 
return preſently, ID —— 
The Marchioneſs and I were extremely. affected by 


her great behaviour: But tho? we were grieved for 


the pain her ſenſibility gave her, yet we could not but 


conſole and congratulate ourſelves upon it, as afford- 


ing hopes of her perfect recovery. | 
She returned ſoon, attended by Camilla; who 


having been ſoothing her, appealed to me, whether 


did not think ſhe would ſoon be quite well. 
I anſwered, That I had no queſtion of it. 
Look you there, now, my dear Lady. 

I thought you faid fo, Chevalier; but I was not 
ſure. God grant it! My affliction is great, my mamma. 
I muſt have been a wicked creature Pray for me 

Her mother comforted her, praiſed her, and raiſcd 
her dejected heart. And then Clementina looking 
down, a bluſh overſpreading her face, and itanding 
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motionleſs, as if conſidering of ſomething What is 
in my child's thoughts? ſaid the Marchioneſs, taking 
her hand. What is my Love thinking of ? 5 

Why, madam, in a low, but audible voice, ] 
ſhould be glad to talk with the Chevalier alone, 
methinks. He is a good man, But if you think! 
ought not, I will not deſire it. In every-thing I will 
be governed by you : Yet I am aſhamed. What 
can I have to ſay, that my mother may not hear ?— 
Nothing, nothing. Your Clementina's heart, ma- 
dam, -is a part of yours. | 

My Love ſhall be indulged in every-thing. You 
and I, Camilla, will retire. —Clementina was ſilent ; 
and both withdrew. 7 Fa. = 

She commanded me to fit down by her. I obeyed. 
It was not, in the ſituation I was in, for me to ſpeak 


firſt. J attended her pleaſure in ſilence. 


She ſeemed at a loſs. She looked round her; then 
at me; and on the floor. I could not then torbear 
ſpeaking. > | 

The mind of Lady Clementina, ſaid I, ſeems to 
have ſomething upon it, that ſhe wiſhes to commu- 
nicate. You have not, madam, a more ſincere, a 
more faithful friend, than the man before you. Your 
happineſs, and that of my Jeronymo, engroſs all my 


cares. Honour me with your confidence. 


I had ſomething to ſay: I had many queſtions to 


aſk—But pity me, Sir! my memory is gone: I have 


loſt it all—Bur this I know, that we are all under ob- 
ligations to you, which we never can return : And I 
am uneaſy under the ſenſe of them. 

What, madam, have I done, but anſwered to the 
call of friendſhip, which, 1n the like ſituation, not 
any one of your family but would have obeyed ? 


This generous way of thinking adds to the obli- 


gation. Say but, Sir, in what way we can expreſs 


our gratitude, in what way I, in particular, can, and 
I ſhall be caſy. Till we have done it, I never 495 
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And can you, madam, think, that I am not highly 
rewarded, in the proſpect of that ſucceſs which opens 
to all our wiſhes? ? | 

It may be ſo in your opinion: But this leaves the 
debt ſtill heavier upon us. | 

How could I avoid conſtruing the hint in my fa- 
vour ? And yet I did not think the Lady, even had ſhe 
not had parents in being, had ſhe been abſolutely in- 
dependent, well enough to determine for herſelf in a 
ſituation ſo delicate. How then could I, in honour 


{all her friends expecting that I !hould be entirely go- 
verned by her motions, as they were reſolved to be) 


take direct advantage of the gratitude which at that 
inſtant poſſeſſed her noble mind ? : 
If, madam, anſwered I, you vil ſuppoſe yourſelves 


q under obligations to me, and will not be eaſy till you 


have acknowleged them, the return muſt be a family 
act. Let me refer myſelf to your father, mother, bro- 
thers, and to yourſelf : What you and they determine 
upon muſt be right. 

After a ſhort ſilence - Well, Sir, I believe you have 


{ put the matter upon a right footing : But here is my 


dificulty—You cannot be rewarded. I cannot reward 
you. But, Sir, the ſubject begins to be too much for 
me. I have high notions — My duty to God, and to 
my parents; my gratitude to you—But I have begun 
to write down all that has occurred to me on this im- 
portant ſubject. I wiſh to act greatly! You, Sir, 
have ſet me the example. I will continue to write 
down my thoughts: T.cannot truſt to my memory 
No, nor yet to my heart But no more on a ſubject 
that is at preſent too affecting to me. I will talk to 


my mother upon it firſt; but not juſt now; tho J 
will aſk for the honour of her preſence. 


; She then went from me into the next room ; and 
inſtantly returned, leading in the Marchioneſs. Don't, 
dear madam, be angry with me. I had many things 
to ſay to the Chevalier z which I thought I could beſt 

| 4 | | = ſay, 
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fay, when I was alone with him; but I forget what 


they were. Indeed, I ought not to remember them, 
if they were fuch as I could not lay betore my mo- 


ther. 


My child cannot do any - thing that can wake me 


diſpleaſed with her. The Chevalier's generoſity, and 


my Clementina's goodneſs of heart, can neither of 


them be doubted. 


O, madam ! What a deep ſenſe have J of yours 


and of my father's indulgence to me | How mal I 
requite it How unworthy ſhould I be of that re- 
turning reaſon, which ſometimes ſeems to enliven m 
hope, if I were not to reſolve, that it ſhall be wholl 
employed in my duty to God, and to you both ! But 
even then, my gratitude to chat generous man will 


leave a burden upon my heart, that never can be „ 


moved. 

She withdrew with precipitation, leaving the Mar— 
chioneſs and me, in ſilence, looking upon each other, 
and admiring her. Camilla followed her ; ; and in- 
ſtantly returning My dear young Lady Don't be 


frightened, madam—1s not well. She ſeems to have 


D 


exhauſted her ſpirits by talking. | 

The Marchioneſs haſtened in with Camilla. And 
while I was heſitating, whether to withdraw to Jero- 
nymo, or to quit the palace, Camilla came to me— 
My young Lady aſks tor you, Sir. 


I followed her to her cloſet. She was in her mo- 


ther's arms, on a _ ; juſt come out of a fit; but 


not a ſtrong one. She held out her hand to me. I 


preſſed it with my lips. J was affected with her no- 
bleneſs of mind, and weakneſs of ſpirit -O Chevalier, 
ſaid ſhe, how unworthy am I of that tenderneſs which 
you expreſs for me ! O that I could be gratetul ! But 
God will reward you. He ozly can. 


She deſired her mother and me to leave her to 


Camilla. We both withdrew. 


VV had can be donc with this dear creature, Che- 


valier: 2 


— * ,, , 


3 
4 
4 
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valier ? She is going to be bad again O, Sir! Her 
behaviour is now different from what it ever was! 

She ſeems, madam, to have ſomething on her mind, 
that ſhe has a difficulty to reveal. When ſhe has re- 
vealed it, ſhe will be eaſier. You will prevail upon 
her, madam, by your condeſcending goodneſs, to 
communicate it to you. Allow me to withdraw to 
Signor Jeronymo. Lady Clementina, when ſhe is a 
little recovered, will acquaint you with what paſſed 
between her and me. 

[ heard iſ all, replied ſhe; and you are the moſt ho- 
nourable of men. What man would, what man 
could, have lafted as you acted, with regard to her, 

with regard|fto us; yet not flight the dear creature's 
manifeſt me ning; but refer it to us, and to her, to 
make it a family act? A family act it muſt, it all 
be. Only, Sir, let me be aſſured, that my 3 
malady will not leſſen your Love for her: : And per 
mit her to be a Catholic Theſe are all the terme 
I, for my part, have to make with you. The reſt of 
us ſtill wiſh, that you would be ſo, tho' but in appear- 
ance, for the fake of our alliances. But I will y | 
expect an anſwer to the laſt. As to the firſt, 

caanot be ungenerous to one who has ſuffered fo A 
for her Love of you. 

The Marquis and the Biſhop entering the room, 
leave it to you, madam, ſaid I, to acquaint their 
Lordſhips with what has paſſed. I will attend Signor 
Jeronymo for a few moments. 

went accordingly to his chamber; but being told, 
that he was diſpoſed to reſt, I withdrew with Mr. 

Towther into his: And there Camilla coming to me, 
Mr. Lowther retiring, the told me, that her young 
Lady was pretty well recovered. It was evident to 
her, the ſaid, that ſhe never would be well till the 
marriage was ſolemnized. They are all, ſaid ſhe, in 
cloſe conference together, I believe upon that ſub- 


jet, My young Lady | is CNCeavouring to compoſe 
| herſclf 
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herſelf in her cloſet. The Marchioneſs hopes you 
will ſtay, and dine here. FR —— 

I excuſed myſelf from dining; and deſired her to 


ing. 5 
Jam now preparing to do fo. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. Jn Continuation. 


Bologna, July 7-18. 


OW, my dear friend, are matters here drawing 

to a criſis. JI was conducted, as ſoon as J en- 

tered this palace, to the preſence of the Marquis and 

Marchioneſs. The Marquis aroſe, and took my 

hand, with great, but ſolemn kindneſs, and led me 

to a chair placed between theirs. The Biſhop, the 

Count, and Father Mareſcotti, entered ; and took their 
places. | | 

My dear, faid the Marquis, referring to his Lady— 

After ſome little hefitation—We have no hope, 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, of our child's perfect reſtoration, but 


from She ſtopt— 
Our compliance with every wiſh of her heart, ſaid 
the Biſhop. | 5 


Ay, do you proceed, ſaid the Marchioneſs to the | 


Prelate. > | 

It would be to no purpoſe, Chevalier, queſtioned 
the Biſhop, to urge to you the topic ſo near to all 
our hearts? „ 

] bowed my aſſent to what he ſaid. 

Jam ſorry for it, replied the Biſhop. 

am very ſorry for it, ſaid the Count. 

What ſecurity can we aſk of you, Sir, ſaid the 
_ Marquis, that our child ſhall not be perverted ?—O 
Chevalier! It is a hard, hard trial, 

| . Father 


tell her Lady, that I would attend them in the cyen- 


1 . 1 r 8 . 
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Father Mareſcotti, anſwered I, ſhall preſcribe the 
terms. 

cannot, in conſcience, ſaid the F ather, conſent 
to this marriage : Yet the merits of the Chevalier 
Cn have e taken from me the power of f 

Permit me to be ſilent. 

"F, ather Mareſcotti and I, ſaid the Biſhop, are in 
one ſituation, as to ſcruples of conſcience. But I will 
forget the Prelate for the Brother. Dear Grandiſon, 
will you permit us to ſay to enquirers, that we loo 
upon you as one of our church ; and that prudential 
reaſons, with regard to your country, and friends in 
it, deter you at preſent from declaring yourlſelf ? 

Let not terms be propoſed, my good Lord, that 
would leſſen your opinion of me, ſhould I comply 
with them. If I am to be honoured with an ad- 
miſſion into this noble family, let me not in my own 
eyes appear unworthy of the honour. Were to find 
myſelf capable of prevaricating in an article ſo im- 
portant as religion, no one could hate me ſo much as 
I ſhould hate myſelf, were even an imperial diadem 
with your Clementina, the nobleit of women, to be 
the conſideration. 
| You have the example of great princes, Chevalier, 

| 0 aid Father Mareſcotti, Henry the F ourth of France, 
Auguſtus of Poland 

true, Father — But great Princes are not always, 
and in every action of their lives, great men. They 
might make the leſs ſcruple of changing their religion, 
as they were neither of them ſtrict in the practice of 
it, They who can allow themſelves in ſome deviations, 
may in ethers. I boaſt not of my own virtue; but it 
has been my aim to be uniform. I am too well ſatiſ- 
hed with my own religion, to doubt : If I were not, 
It would be impoſſible but I mult be influenced by the 
withes of friends ſo dear to me; whole motives are the 
reſult of their own piety, and of the regard they have 
for my everlaſting weltare. 


The 
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The Chevalier and I, rejoined the Biſhop, have car 
ried this argument to its full extent before. My ho- 
noured Lord's queſtion recurs; What ſecurity can we 
have, that my ſiſter ſhall not be perverted ? The Che. 
valier refers to Father Mareſcotti to propoſe it. The 
Father excuſes himſelf. I, as the brother of Clemen- 
tina, aſk you, Chevalier, Will you promile never by 


yourſelf, or your Engliſh divines, to attempt to pervert 
her? A confeſſor you have allowed her. Shall Father 


Mareſcotti be the man? | 

And will Father Mareſcotti— 

I will, for the ſake of preſerving to Lady Clemen- 
tina her faith ; that faith by which only ſhe can be 
ſaved ; and, perhaps, in hope of converting the man 
who then will he dear to the whole family. 

I not only comply with the propoſal, but ſhall think 
Father Mareſcotti will do me a favour, in putting it 
into my power to ſhew him the regard I have for him, 
One requeſt I have only to make; That Father Ma- 
reſcotti will preſcribe his own conditions to me: And 
I aſſure you all, that they ſhall be exceeded, as to the 
conſideration, be they ever ſo high. 

You and I, Chevalier, replied the Father, ſhall have 
no difficulty, as to the terms. 

None you can have, ſaid the Marquis, as to thoſe. 
Father Mareſcotti will be ſtill or ſpiritual director. 

Only one condition I will beg leave to make with 
Father Mareſcotti ; that he will confine his pious cares 
to thoſe only who are already of his own perſuaſion ; 
and that no diſputable points may ever be touched 
upon to ſervants, tenants, or neighbours, in a country 
where a different religion from that to which he is a 
credit, is eſtabliſhed. I might, perhaps, have ſafely 
left this to his own moderation and honour ; yet, 
without ſuch a previous engag 
might have been embarraſſed ; and had I not inſiſted 
on it, I ſhould have behaved towards my country in a 
manner for which I could not anſwer to my own heart. 


Tour - 


gement, his conſcience 


h 
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Your countrymen, Chevalier, ſaid the Count, com- 
Lin loudly of perſecution from our church: Let 
what diſqualifications do Catholics lie under in Eng- 
land! 

A great deal, my Lord, may be ſaid on this ſubject. 
| think it ſufficient to anſwer for mylelt, and my own 
conduct. 

As to our child's terwnte ſaid the Marchioneſs; : 
methinks 1 ſhould hope, that Father Mareſcotti might 
have a {mall congregation about him, to keep their 
Lady in countenance, in a country where her religion 
will ſubject her to inconveniencies, perhaps to more 
than inconveniencies. 

Her woman, and thoſe ſervants, replied I, who will 


immediately attend her perſon, ſhall always be choſen 


by herſelf, If they behave well, I will conſider them 
as my ſervants for their benefit. If they misbehave, 
[ muſt be allowed to conſider them alſo as my ſervants, 
as well as their Lady's. I muſt not be ſubject to the 
dominion of ſervants; the moſt intolerable of all do- 
minion. Were they to know that they are independ- 
ent of me, I ſhould be diſobeycd, perhaps infulted ; 
and my reſentment of their inſolence would be thought 
| a perſecution on account of their religion. 


This article bore ſome canvaſſing. It Camilla, at 


laſt, I ſaid, were the woman ; on her diſcretion I 


mould have great dependence. 

And on Father Mareſcotri's you alſo may, Che- 
valier, ſaid the Biſhop. I ſhould hope, that when my 
iter and you are in England together, you would not 
ſcruple to conſult him on the misbehaviour of any of 
my ſiſter's Catholic ſervants. 

Indeed, my Lord, I would. I will myſelf be judge in 
my own houle of the conduct and behaviour of all my 
ervants. From the independence of ſuch people upon 
me, diſputes or uneaſineſſes might ariſe, that otherwiſe 
would never happen between their No and me. The 
power of diſmiſfion, on any flagrant mnyſbehaviour, 

h | muſt 
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muſt be in me. My temper is not capricious : My 


charity is not confined : My conſideration fot. people 


in a foreign country, and wholly in my power, will, 
I hope, be even generous. I perhaps may bear with 
them the more for having them in my power. But 
my wite's ſervants, were ſhe a ſoverkign, mult be 
mine. - = 
Unhappy ! ſaid Father Mareſcotti, that you can- 
not be of one faith ! But, Sir, you will allow, I hope, 
if the caſe will bear it, of expoſtulation from me? 

Yes, Father: And ſhould generally, J believe, be 
determined by your advice and mediation : But! 


would not condition to make the greatelt ſaint, and 


the wiſeſt man on carth, a judge in my own tamily 
over me. 

There is reaſon in this, rejoined the Biſhop : You, 
perhaps, would not ſcruple, Sir, to conſult the Mar- 


chioneſs, before you diſmilled ſuch a conſiderable ſer- 


vant as a woman, if my ſiſter did not agree to it? 
The Marquis and Marchioneſs will be judges oi 
my conduct, when I am in Italy: I ſhould deſpiſe 
myſelf, were it not to be the fame in England as at 
Bologna. I have in my travels been attended by Ca- 
tholic Servants. 'T hey never had reaſon to complain 


of want of kindneſs, even to indulgence, from me. 
We Proteſtants confine not ſalvation within the pale 


of our own church: Catholics do; and have therefore 


an argument for their zeal in endeavouring to make 


proſelytes, that we have not. Hence, generally ſpeak- 


ing, may a Catholic ſervant live more happily with a 
Proteſtant maſter, than a Proteitant ſervant with a Ca- 


tholic maſter. Let my ſervants live but up to their 


own profeſſions, and they ſhall be indulged with all 
reaſonable opportunities of purſuing the dictates of 
their own conſciences. A truly religious ſervant, of 


whatever perſuaſion, cannot be a bad one. 


Well, as to this article, we muſt leave it, acquieſced 
the Biſhop, to occaſions as they may ariſe. Nine 
1 months 
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months in the year, I think you propoſe to reſide in 


Italy | 


That, my*Lord, was on a ſuppoſition that Lady 
Clementina would not oblige me with her company 
to my native country any part of the year; in that 


caſe, I propoſed to paſs but three months in every 


year in England: Otherwiſe, I hoped that year and 
year, in turn, would be allowed me. 

We can have no wiſh to ſeparate man and wife, 
faid the Marquis. Clementina will, no doubt, ac- 
company her huſband. We will ſtipulate only for 
year and year: But let ours be the firſt year: And 
we cannot doubt but the dear child will meet with 
all reaſonable indulgence, for the ſake of her tender 
health. | | | | 

Not one requeſt : that you, my Lord, and you, 
madam, ſhall think reaſonable, ſhall be denied to 
the dear Lady. | | 

Let me propoſe one thing, Chevalier, ſaid the Mar- 
chioneſs; that in the firſt year, which is to be ours, 
you endeavour to prevail upon your ſiſters, amiable 
women, as we have heard they are, to come over, and 
be of our acquaintance ; your ward allo, who may 


| be looked upon as a little Italian. You love your 


ſiſters z and I ſhould be glad (fo would Clementina, 
I make no doubt) to be tamiliarized to the Ladies of 
your family before ſhe goes to England. 
My Siſters, madam, are the moſt obliging of wo- 
men, as their Lords are of men. I have no doubt 
of prevailing upon them, to attend you and Lady 
Clementina here. And as it will give them time to 
prepare for the viſit, I believe, if it be made in the 
latter part of the firſt year, it will be moſt acceptable 
to them, and to you; ſince then they will not only 
have commenced a friendſhip with Lady Clementi- 
ha, and obtained the honour of your good opinion ; 
but will attend the dear Lady in her voyage to 
England. | e | 
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They all approved of this. I added, that! hoped, 


when the ſecond year arrived, I ſhould have the ho- 
nour of finding in the party ſome of this noble fa- 
mily (Jooking round me); which could not fail of 
giving delight, as well as affiance, to the tender heart 
of their beloved Clementina. 

My Lord and I, ſaid the Marchioneſs, will pro- 
bably, if well, be of the party. We ſhall not know 
how to part with a child ſo dear to us — But theſe 
ſeas— 

Well, well, ſaid the Biſhop, this is a contingence, 
and muſt be left to time, and to the Chevalier and my 
Siſter, when they are one. As his is the ſtrongeſt 
mind, it will, in all reaſonable matters, yield to the 
weaker—N ow, as to my ſiſter's fortune— 

It is a large one, ſaid the Count. We ſhall all rake 
pleaſure in adding to it. 

Should there be more ſons than one by the marri- 
age,rejoined the Biſhop, as the eſtate of her two grand- 
fathers will be an ample proviſion for one of them, 
and your Engliſh eſtate for another, I hope we may 
expect that the education of one of them may be left 


to us. 


Every one ſaid, this was a very reaſonable e. 


| pectation. 


I cannot condition for this, my Lord. The edu- 
cation of the ſons was to be left to me; that of the 


daughters, to the mother. I will conſent, that the 
Italian eſtate ſhall be tied up for daughters portions ; 


and that hey ſhall be brought up under your own 


eyes, Italians. The ſons ſhall have no benefit by 
the Italian eſtate— 


Except they become Catholics, Chevalier, added 
the Biſhop. 

No, my Lord, replied 1: That might be a tempta- 
tion—Tho' 1 would leave poſterity as free, as I my- 
ſelf am left, in the article of religion; ; yet would J 


not lay any ſnares for them. I am for having them 
5. | abſo- 
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abſolutely ſecluded from any poſſibility of enjoying 
that eſtate, as they will be Engliſhmen, Cannot this 


be done by the laws of your country, and the tenure 


by which theſe eſtates are held? | Wo 

If Clementina marry, ſaid the Marquns, whether 
there be iſſue or not, Laurana's claim ceaſes. Bur, 
Chevalier, can you think it juſt to deprive children 
unborn of their natural right ? | © 

I have a very good eſtate : It is improving. I have 
conſiderable expectations beſides. That is not mine 
which I do not poſteis, and ſhall have no right to, but 
by marriage; and which, therefore, muſt and ought to 
be ſubject to marriage- articles. Riches never made 
men happy. If my deſcendants will not be ſo with 


a competence, they will not with a redundance. I 


hope Signor Jeronymo may recover, and marry : Let 
the eſtate here, from the hour that I ſhall be honour- 
ed with the hand of your dear Clementina, be Jero- 
nymo's, and his poſterity's, for ever. If it ſhall be 


* thought proper for him, on taking poſſeſſion, to make 


his ſiſter any brotherly acknowlegement, it ſhall be 
to her ſole and ſeparate uſe, and not ſubject to any 
controul of mine. If Signor Jeronymo marry not, 
or if he do, and die without ifſue, let the eſtate in 


queſtion be the General's. He and his Lady deſerve 


every-thing. The eſtate ſhall not, by my conſent, 
go out of the name. | 


They looked upon each other—Brother, ſaid the 


Count, I ſee not but we may leave every-thing to 
the generoſity of ſuch a young man as this. He 
quite overcomes me. 
A diſintereſted and generous man, rejoined the 
Biſhop, is born a ruler ; and he is, at the fame time, 
the greateſt of politicians, were policy only to be con- 
lidered. | | 
The moſt equitable medium, I think, reſumed the 
Marchioneſs, is what the Chevalier hinted at — and 
moſt anſwerable. to the intention gf the dear child's 
Rt, | Le grand- 
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grandfathers - It is, that the eſtate in queſtion be 
ſecured to ihe daughters of the marriage. Our ſons 
Will be greatly provided for: And it will be reward- 
ing in ſome meature, the Chevalier for his generoſi- 
ty, that the ſons of the marriage ſhall not have their 
patrimony leſſened, by the Prone to be made for 
daughters. 

They all generoi ſly auld the Marchioneſs; 

ard propoſing this expedient to me, I bowed my grate- 
fi aſſent — See, Cuevalier, ſaid 1 ather Mareſcotti, 
what a generous family you are likely to be allied 
with! O that you could he ſubdued by a goodnets ſo 
much like your own, and declare yourſelf a Catholic 
His Holineſs hitmſeir (my Lord the Biſhop could en- 
gage) would receive you with bleſſings, at the foot- 
ſtool of his throne. You allow, Sir, that ſalvation 
may be obtained in our church: Out of it, e think 
it cannot. Rejoice us all. Rejoice Lady Clemen- 
tina—and let us know no bound in our joy. 

What opinion, my dear Father Mareſcotti, would 
you all have of the man who could give up his con- 
ſcience, tho? for the higheſt conſideration on earth? 
Did you, could you, think the better of the two 
princes mentioned to me, for the change of their re- 
ligion ? One of them was affaſſinated in the ſtreets of 
his metropolis, by an eccleſiaſtic, who queſtioned the 
ſincerity of his change. Could the matter be of in- 
difference to me But, my dear Father Mareſcotti, let 
us leave this to be debated hereafter between you and 
me, as father and fon. Your piety ſhall command 
my reverence : But pain not my heart, by putting me 
oa derial of any thing that ſhall be aſked of me, by 
ſuch reſpectable and generous perſons, as thoſe I am 
before; and when we are talking on a ſubject ſo de- 
licate, and ſo important. 

Father Mareſcotti, we mult give up this point, faid 
the Biſhop. The Chevalier and I have diſcuſſed it 
keretofore, Ile is a determined man. H you — 5 

| | alter 
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after can gain upon him, you will make us all happy. 
But now, my Lord, to the Marquis, let the Chevalier 
know, what he will have with my ſiſter, beſides the 
dequeſts of her Grandfathers, from your bounty; and 
from yours, madam, to his mother, as a daughter of 
your houle. 

beg, my Lord, one word, ſaid I to the Marquis, 
before you ſpeak. Let not a ſyllable of this be men- 


| tioned to me now. Whatever you ſhall be pleaſed to 


do of this nature, let it be done annually, as my be- 
haviour to your daughter may deſerve. Do I notknow 


the generoſity of every one of this noble family ? Let 


me be in your power. I have enough for her, and for 


me, or I do not know the noble C lementina. What- 
{ ever you do, for the ſake of your own magnificence, 


that do: But let us leave particulars unmentioned. 

What would Lady Sforza ſay, were ſhe preſent ? 
rejoined the Count. Averſe as ſhe is to the alliance, 
ſhe would admire the man. 

Are you earneſt in your requeſt, Chevalier, aſked 
the Biſhop, that particulars ſhall not be mentioned ? 

I beg they may not. I earneſtly beg it. 

Pray let the Chevalier be obliged, returned the Pre- 
late—Sir, ſaid he, and ſnatched my hand, brother, 
friend, what ſhall I call you? We will oblige you; 
but not in doubt of your kind treatment of Clementi- 


na. She muſt, ſhe ll, deſerve it; but that we may 


have it in our power to be revenged of you. Sir, we 
will take great revenge of you. And now let us re- 
joice Jeronymo's heart with an account of all that has 
paſſed. We might have held this conference before 
him. All that is further neceſſary to be ſaid, may be 
ſaid in his preſence. _ 

Who, ſaid Father Mareſcotti, can hold out againſt 


the Chevalier Grandifon ? J will tell every one who 


ſhall queſtion me on this alliance, zealous Catholics, | 
with a Proteſtant ſo determined, what a man he is; 
and then they will allow of this one particular excep- 


_ tion to a general rule. Q 3 Ea 
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All we have now to do, ſaid the Marquis, is to 
gain his Holineſs's permiſſion. That has not been 


refuſed in ſuch caſes, where either the ſons or daugh- 


ters of the marriage are to be brought up Catholics. 

The Count then took the Marchioneſs's hand; the 
Marquis that of the Father. They whiſpered together 
as they walked ; as I could hear, not to my diſadvan- 
tage. The Biſhop took mine, and we entered Jero- 


nymo's chamber together. I ſtept into Mr. Lowther's 


apartment, while they related to him all that had 

ed. He was impatient to ſee me. The Biſhop 
ed me in to him. He embraced me as his brother, 
Now, now, my dear Grandiſon, ſaid he, I am indeed 
happy. This is the point to which I have long direct- 
ed all my wiſhes. God grant that our dear Clemen- 


tina's malady may be no drawback upon your feli- 


cities; and you mult both then be happy. 
I was ſenſible of a little abatement, on the Biſhop's 

ſaying to his mother, not knowing I heard him, Ah, 

madam ! the poor Count of Belvedere How will he 


be affected !—But he will go to Madrid; and J hope 


make himſelf happy there with ſome Spaniſh Lady. 
The poor Count of Belvedere] returned the Mar- 
chioneſs, with a igh—But he will not know how to 
blame us— 

To-morrow morning I am to drink chocolate with 
Lady Clementina. We ſhall be left together, per- 
haps, or only with her mother or Camilla. 

„What, my dear Dr. Bartlett, would I give, to 
ec be afſured, that the moſt excellent of Engliſh- 
« women could think herſelt happy with the Earl of 
« D. the only man of all her admirers, who is, in any 
manner, worthy of calling ſo bright a jewel his? 


Should Mits Byron be unhappy, and through my 


„means, the remembrance of my own caution and 
« ſelf-reſtraint could not Ro the grief of my 


| 80 heart. 


But ſo prudent a woman as ſhe is, and as the 


< Countels 
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« Counteſs of D. is What are theſe ſuggeſtions of 
« tenderneſs—Are they not ſuggeſtions of vanity and 
« preſumption ? They are. They muſt be ſo. I will 


s baniſh them from my thoughts, as ſuch. Ever- 


« amiable Miſs Byron ! friend of my Soul ! forgive 
« me for them et if the noble Clementina is to 
« be mine, my heart would be greatly gratified, if, 
before ſhe receive my vows, I could know, that 

« Miſs Byron had given her hand, in compliance 


with the entreaties of all her friends, to the deſerv- 


„ing Earl of D.“ 
Having an opportunity, I diſpatch this, and my 


| two former. In you I include remembrances to all 


my beloved friends — Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
In the higheſt of our pleaſures, the ſighing heart 


will remind us of imperfection.” It is fit it ſhould 


be ſo—Adieu, my dear friend! 
CHARLES GRANDISON, 


Continuation of Lady G's Lettcr to Lady L. N. xxxili. 


Begun page 206, and dated July 24. 


W ELL, my dear ſiſter !—And what ſay you to 


the contents of the three incloſed Letters? I 
wiſh I had been with you, and Lord L. at the time you 
read them, that I might have mingled my tears with 
yours, for the ſweet Harriet! Why would my brother 


_ diſpatch theſe Letters, without ſtaying till, at leaſt, he 


could have informed us of the reſult of the next day's 
meeting with Clementina? hat was the opportunity 
that he had to ſend away theſe Letters, which be muſt 
be aſſured would keep us in ſtrange ſuſpenſe ? Hang 
the opportunity that ſo officiouſly offered ! —But, per. 


haps, in the tenderneſs of his nature, he thought that 


this diſpatch was neceſſary, to prepare us for what was 


to follow, leſt, were he to acquaint us with the event 
as decided, our emotion would be too great to be 


Q ſupported. 
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ſupported. — We ſiſters, to go over to attend Lady 
CLEMENTINA GRANDISON, a twelvemonth hence | 
Ah the poor Harriet! And will ſhe give us leave? 
Bur it ſurely muſt not, cannot be And yet—Huſh, 
huſh, huſh, Charlotte And proceed to facts. 
Dr. Bartlett, when theſe Letters were brought him 
poſt from London, was with us at table. We had 
but juſt dined. He aroſe, and retired to his own apart- 


ment with them. We were all impatient to know the 


contents. When I thought he had withdrawn long 
enough to read diſpatches of a mile long, and yet found 


that ke returned not, my impatience was heightened; 


and rhe dear Harriet faid, Bad news, I fear! I hope 
Sir Charles is well! I hope Lady Clementina is not 
relap{23 The good Jeronymo ! I fear tor him. 

I taen dert up to the Doctor's room. He was ſit- 
ing wien his back towards the door, in a penſive 
mood]; and when, hearing ſomebody enter, he turned 
about, I ſaw he had been deeply —_—— 

My dear Dr. Bartlett For God's ſake ! — Hou 
is my brother? | 

Don't be affrighted, madam ! All are well in Italy 
— In a way to be well—But, alas! (Tears ſtarted 


_ afreſh) I am grieved for Miſs Byron |! 


How, how, Doctor! Is my brother married . 

It cannot, it ſhall not be! — Is my brother married ? 
O no, not married, by theſe Letters ! But all is 

concluded upon] Sweet, fweet, Miſs Byron]! Now, 


indeed, will her magnanimity be put to the teſt !— 


Yet Lady Clementina is a moſt excellent woman !— 

You, madam, may read theſe Letters : Miſs Byron, 
I believe, muſt not. You will ſee, by the conclude- 
ing part of the laſt, how greatly embarraſſed my Pa- 
tron muſt be between his honour to one Lady, and his 
tenderneſs tor the other. Which-ſoever ſhall be his, 


how much will the other be to be pitied! 


I ran over, with a weeping eye, as the paragraphs 
ruck me, the pailages moſt affecting. O Dr. Bart- 
lett, 
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ett, ſaid I, when I had done, how ſhall we break 
this news to Mrs. Selby, to Mrs. Shirley, to my Har- 
riet A trial, indeed, of her magnanimity Vet, 
to have received Letters from my brother, and to de- | 
lay going down, will be as alarming as to tell it. Let 
us 90 down. | | 

Do you, madam, take the Letters. You have ten- 
derneſs : Your prudence cannot be dolibted—IT will 
attend you by-and-by. His eyes were ready to run 
over. 

] went down. I met my Lord at the ſtairs foot. 
How, how, madam, does Sir Charles ?—O my Lord! 
we are all undone, My brother, by this time, is the 
huſband of Lady Clementina. 

He was ſtruck, as with a thunderbolt : God torhid 
were all the words he could peak; and rurned as pale 
as death. 

I love him, for his ſincere Love to my Harriet. I 
wrung his hand—The Letters do not ſay it. But 
every-body is conſenting z and, it it be not already 
fo, it ſoon will Step, my Lord, to Mrs. Selby, and 
tell her, that I wiſh to ſee her in the flower-garden. 

Miſs Byron and Nancy, faid he, are gone to walk 
in the garden. She was ſo apprehenſive, on your 
ſtaying above, and the Doctor not coming down, that 
ſhe was forced to walk into the air. I left Mr. Selby, 
| his Lady, Emily, and Lucy, in the dining-parlour, 
| to find you, and let you know how every-body was 
affected. Tears dropt on his cheeks. 

I gave him my hand in love. I was pleaſed with 
him. I called him my dear Lord. 

I think our ſweet friend once ſaid, that fear made 
us loving. III- news will oblige us to look about us 
for conſolation. 

I feund the perfons named, juſt riſing from their 
ſeats to walk into the garden—O my dear Mrs. Selby, 
aid I, every thing is agreed upon in Italy. 


They were all dumb but Emily. Her ſorrow was 
* 
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audible: She wrung her hands; ſhe was ready 6 


faint; her Anne was called to take care of her; and 
ſhe retired. 
I then told Mr. and Mrs. Selby what were the con- 
tents of the laſt Letter of the three. Mr. Selby broke 
out into paſſionate griet—I know not what the ho- 
nour is, ſaid he, that could oblige Sir Charles, treated 


as he had been by the proud Italians, to go over at the 


firſt invitation. One might have gueſſed that it would 


have come to this—Oh ! the poor Harriet! flower of 


the world! She deſerved not to be made a ſecond 
woman, to the ſtatelieſt minx in Italy: But this is 


my comfort, ſhe is ſuperior to them both. Uponmy 


ſoul, madam, ſhe is. The man, were hea king, that 
could prefer another woman to our Harriet, does not 
deſerve her. 

He then aroſe "RES his ſeat, and walked up and 
down the room in anger; and afterwards ſitting down, 
My dear Mrs. Selby, ſaid he, we ſhall now ſee what 
the ſo often pleaded-for dignity of your Sex, in the 
nobleſt-minded, will enable you to do. But, O the 
dear foul ! She will find a difference between theory 
and practice! 

Lucy wept. Her grief was Glent. Mrs. Selby dried 
her eyes ſeveral times. My dear Lady G. ſaid ſhe, 
at laſt, how ſhall we break this to Harriet? , muſt 
do it; and ſhe will apply to me for comfort—Pray, 
Mr. Selby, be patient. You muſt not reflect upon 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. 


Indeed you ſhould not, Sir, ſaid J. He is to be | 
poitied. I will read you the concluding part of his 


laſt Letter. 

I did. 

But Mr. Selby would not be pacified, He tried to 
blame my brother. 

After all, my dear, theſe Lords af the creation are 
more vinlent, more unreaſonable, and, of conſequence, 
more Wy and perverſe, more e babies, if you * 

than 
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than we women, when they are diſappointed in any- 
thing they ſet their hearts upon. But in every caſe, 
believe, one extreme borders on another. What a 
fool has Otway made of Caſtalio, raving againſt the 
whole Sex, by a common- place invective, on a mere 


temporary diſappointment; when the fault, and all 


the dreadful conſequences that attended it, were owing 
to his own baſeneſs of heart, in being aſhamed to 
acquaint his brother, that he meant honourable Love 


to the unhappy Orphan, who was intitled to inviolable 


rotection! Whenever I ſaw this play, I pitied the 
impetuous Polydore, more than I did the blubberin 
great boy Caſtalio ; tho? I thought both brothers de- 
As we were meditating how to break this matter to 
our lovely friend, Mrs. Shirley came to Selby-houſe 
in her chariot. We immediately acquainted her with 
it. No ſurprizes affect her ſteady ſoul. This can't be 
helped, ſaid ſhe. Our dear girl herſelf expects it. May 
I read the Letter that contains the affecting tidings? 
She took it. She run it over ſlightly, to enable herſelf 


| to ſpeak to the contents — Excellent man How 


happy ſhould we have been, bleſſed with the enjoyment 
of our wiſhes! But you, Mrs. Selby, and I, have always 
pitied Lady Clementina. His generous regard for our 
child is too apparent for his own tranquillity. God 


comfort him, and our Harriet! O the dear creature! 


Her fading cheeks have ſhewn the ſtruggles of her 
heart, in ſuch an expectation Where is my child? 
1 was running out to ſee for her; and met her juſt 
aſcending the ſteps that lead from the garden into the 
houſe. Your grandmamma, my love, ſaid I— 
[ hear ſhe is come, anſwered the. I am haſtening 
to pay my duty to her. 
But how do you, Harriet ? 
A little better for the air. I ſent up to Dr. Bartlett, 


and he has let me know, that Sir Charles is well, and 


every-body better: Ang I am eaſy. | 
| She 
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She hurried in to her grandmother, rejoicing, as 
ſhe always does, to ſee her. She kneeled ; reccived 


her tender bleſſing. And what brings my grand. 


mamma to her girl ? 

The day is fine; the air, and the ſight of my Har- 
riet, I thought would do me good.—Y ou have Letters, 
I find, from Italy, my Love ? 

J, madam, have not: Dr. Bartlett has: But I am 
not to know the contents, I ſuppoſe. Something, ] 
doubt not, that will be thought unwelcome to me, 'by 
their not being communicated. But as long as every. 
body there is well, I can have patience. Time vil 
reveal all things. 

Dr. Bartlett, who admires the old Lady, and is as 
much admired by her, came down, and paid his re- 
ſpects to her. Mrs. Shirley had returned me the Let. 
ters. I ſlid them into the Doctor's hand, unperceived 
by Miſs Byron. 

I am told, ſaid ſhe, that my Emily is not well; 
J will juſt aſk how ſhe does—And was going from 
us—No, don't, my love, ſaid her aunt, taking her 


hand; Emily ſhall come down to us. 


I foe, ſaid ſhe, by the compaſſionate looks of every 


one, that ſomething is the matter. If it be any-thing 


that moſt concerns me to know, don't, thro' a mil- 
taken tenderneſs, let me be the laſt to whom it is 
communicated. But I g, - with a forced ſmile. 
What does my Harriet gueſs ? ſaid her aunt. 
Dr. Bartlett, replied ſhe, has acquainted me, that 


Sir Charles Grandiſon is well; and that his friends are 
on the recovery: Is it not then eaſy to gueſs, by every 


one's ſilence on the contents of the Letters brought 


to Dr. Bartlett, that Sir Charles is either married, or 
near being ſo? What ſay you, my good Dr. Bartlett? 


He was ſilent; but tears were in his eyes. She 
turned round, and ſaw us with our chief at 


ours. Her uncle, riſing from his ſeat, ſtood with his 
back to us, at one of the windows. 


Well, 


82 
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Well, my dear friends, and you are all grieved for 
me. It is kind, and I can thank you for your concern 
| for me, becauſe the man is Sir Charles Grandifon— 
And to, Doctor, laying her hand upon his, he is 
F actually married ? God Almighty, piouſly bending 
| one knee, make him and his Clementina happy |— 
Well, my deareſt dear friends, and what is there in 
| this, more than I expected? 

Her aunt embraced her. 

| Her uncle ran to her, and claſped his arms about 
her; Now, now, ſaid he, have you overcome me, 
| my niece : For the future I never will diſpute with 
you on ſome of the arguments I have heretofore held 
| againſt your Sex. Were all women like you— 
Her grandmother, as ſhe ſat, held out her open 
arms: My own Harriet ! child of my heart ! let me 
fold you to it! She ran to her, and claſped her 
knees, as the old Lady threw her arms about her neck 


. —Pray for me, however, my grandmamma—that I 
- may act up to my judgment, and as your child, and 
er my aunt Selby's It is a trial—I own ir—But per- 

mit me to withdraw for a few moments. 
ry | _ She aroſe, and was haſtening out of the room; but 
s her aunt took her hand : My deareſt love, ſaid ſhe, 
. Sir Charles Grandiſon is not married—But— 
5 1 why, interrupted ſhe, if it muſt be ſo, is it 

not lo? 

At that moment in came Emily. She had "EE 
+ ring to ſuppreſs her concern; and fanſied, it ſeems, 
re that ſhe had recovered her preſence of mind: But the 
y moment ſhe ſaw her beloved Miſs Byron, her fortitude 
t WW forfook her. She guſhed into tears, and, ſobbing, 
r WF would havequitted the room; but Miſs Byron, ſtepping 
atter her, caught her arm; My Emily, my Love, my 
je Friend, my Siſter! fly me not: Let me give you an 
t <cxample, my dear —I am not aſhamed to own my- 
:: ſelf affected: But I have fortitude, I hope! — Sir 


Charles Grandiſon, when he could not be happy from 
. | | his 
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his own affairs, made himſelf a partaker i; in the hap. 


pineſs of others; and ſhall not you and I, after 0 


great an example, rejoice in his ? 

I am, I am—grieved, replied the ſobbing g girl, fo 
my Miſs Byron. I don't love Italian Ladies | Were 
you, madam, turning to her, Lady Grandiſon, | 


' ſhould be the happieſt creature in the world. 


But, Dr. Bartlett, ſaid I, may we not, now that 


Miſs Byron knows the worſt, communicate to her the | | 


contents of theſe Letters ? 

I hope you will, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Shirley. You ſe 
that my Harriet is a noble girl. 

I rely upon your judgments, 13 ered the 
Doctor; and put the Letters into Mrs. Shirley's hands. 

I Have read them, ſaid I, We will leave Mrs. Shir- 
ley, Mrs. Selby, and Miſs Byron, together. We, 
Lucy, Nancy, Emily, will take a walk in the garden, 
Shall we have your company, Dr. Bartlett? I ſaw he 
was deſirous to withdraw. Lucy deſired to ftay be- 
hind. Harriet looked, as if ſhe wifhed Lucy to ſtay; 
and J led the other two into the garden, Dr. Bartlett 
leaving us at the entrance into it; and I told them 
the contents of the Letters, as we walked. | 

They were greatly affected, as I thought they would 


be; which made me lead them out. Lord G. joined 


us in our walk, as well as in our concern; fo that the 
dear Harriet had none but comforters left about her; 


who enabled her to ſupport her ſpirits; for Mrs. Shirley 
and Mrs. Selby had always applauded the preference 


their beloved child was ſo ready to give to Clementina, 
becauſe of her malady ; thoꝰ it is evident, againſt their 
wiſhes. There never were three nobler women re- 
lated to eachother than Mrs. Shirley, Mrs. Selby, and 
Miſs Byron. But Mr. Selby is by no means ariſ- 
fied, that my brother, loving Harriet, as he evident) 
does, ſhould be ſo ready to leave her, and go to Italy. 
His cenſure ariſes from his Love to my brother and to 
his niece : But I need not tell you, — tho' a man, 


he 
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he has not a ſoul half ſo capacious at that of either of 
| the three Ladies I have named. | 


At our return from our little walk, it was lovely to 


| ſee Harriet take her Emily aſide, to comfort her, and 
E to plead with her in tavour of my brother's obliga- 
| tions; as afterwards ſhe did againſt her uncle. How 
| the generous creature ſhone in my eyes, and in thoſe 
| of every-one preſent ! | 


When ſhe and I were alone, ſhe took grateful no- 


* tice of the concluding part of the third Letter; where 

| ſhe is mentioned with ſo much tenderneſs, and in a 
manner fo truly worthy of the character of the po- 
| liteſt of men, as well reſpeCting herſelf as her Sex, 
charging himſelf with vanity and preſumption, but to 
| ſuppoſe to himſelf, that Miſs Byron wanted his com- 
| paſſion, or had the tender regard for him, that he 
| avows for her. She pleaſed herſelf, that he had not 
| ſeen the very great eſteem ſhe had for him, as you and 
| Ihaddone : And how could he, you know? ſaid ſhe; 
| for he and I were not often together; and I was under 
obligation enough to him to make him attribute my 
regard to gratitude : But it is plain, proceeded ſhe, 
| that he loves the poor Harriet—Don't you think ſo? 
and perhaps would have given her a preference to all 

| other women, had he not been circumſtanced as he 

| was. Well, God bleſs him, added ſhe; he was my 
| firſt Love; and I never will have any other Don't 
blame me for this declaration, my dear Lady G. My 
| Grandmamma, as well as you, once chid me for ſay- 
ing ſo, and called me romancer—But is not the man 
Sir Charles Grandiſon ? 


But, alas ! with all theſe appearances, it. is eaſy 


| to ſee, that this amiable creature's ſolitary hours are 
| heavy ones. She has got a habit of ſighing. She 
| riſes with ſwelled eyes: Sleep forſakes her: Her ap- 
| petite fails: And ſhe is very ſenſible of all this; as ſhe 
' ſhews, by the pains ſhe takes to conceal che alteration. 

| And muſt Harriet Byron, bleſſed with beauty fo 
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unequalled; health ſo blooming ; a temper ſo even 

paſſions ſo governable; generous and grateful, even 
to heroiſm !—Sunerior to every woman in frankneſ; 
of heart, in tru delicacy; and in an underſtanding 

and judgment beyond her years - Muſt /e be offered 

up, as a victim on the altar of hopeleſs Love I de- 

precate fuch à fate; — I cannot allow the other Sex 

ſuch a triumph, tho' the man be my brother. It is, 
however, none; on the contrary, it is apparently 

a grief to his noble and truly manly heart, that fo ex- 

cellent a creature cannot be the ſole miſtreſs of it. 

Mr. Deane came hither this morning. He is a 
valuable man. He opened his heart to me about an 
hour ago. He always, he ſays, deſigned Miſs Byron 
for the heireſs of the principal part of his poſſeſſions; 
and he let me know his circumſtances; which are 
great. It is, I am convinced, true policy to be good. 
Young and old, rich and poor, dote upon Miſs Byron. 
You remember what her uncle ſays in his ludicrous 
Letter to her, covertly prailing her, by pretending to 
find fault with her, that he is more noted for being the 
uncle of Miſs Byron, than ſhe-is for being his niece; 
tho? of ſo long ſtanding in the county: And I aſſure 
you, he is much reſpected too. But ſuch beauty, ſuch 
affability, a character ſo benevolent, ſo frank, ſo pious, 
yet ſo chearful and unaffected, as hers is, muſt com- 
mand the veneration and love of every one. 

Mr. Deane is extremely apprehenſive of her decline- 
ing health. He believes her in a conſumption ; and 
has brought a phyſician of his intimate acquaintance to 
viſit her : But ſhe, and we all are convinced, that 
medicine will not reach her caſe : And ſhe affected to 
be ſtartled at his ſuppoſing ſhe was in ſo bad a way, 
on purpoſe, as ſhe owned, to avoid his kind impor- 
tunity to take advice in a malady which nothing but 
time and patience can cure. N 

A charming correſpondence is carried on between 


Harriet and the Counteſs of D. Harriet is all _ 
| nels 
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neſs in it; ſo is Lady D. One day TI hope to procure 
you a ſight of their Letters. I am allowed to incloſe 
a copy of the Counteſs's laſt. You will ſee the force 
of the reaſoning on Harriet's declaration, that ſhe 
will never think of a ſecond Lover. Her grandmo- 
ther is entirely with the Counteſs. So am I—Tho' 
the firſt was Sir Charles Grandifon. | | 

What will become of Lady Olivia, if the alliance 
between my brother and the Bologna family take 
effect? She has her emiſſaries, who I ſuppoſe will 
ſoon appriſe her of it. How will ſhe flame out! I 
ſuppoſe you, who correſpond with her, will ſoon be 
troubled with her invectives on this ſubject. 

All here wiſh for you and Lord L. For my part, 
long to fee you both, and to be ſeen by you. You 
never could ſee me more to my advantage than now. 


We have nothing between us but—** What your 


|. ©« Lordſhip pleaſes.” “ My deareſt life, you have 


* 70 choice.” © You prevent me, my Lord, in all 
e my wiſhes.” bo, 5 

I have told him, in Love, of ſome of his foibles : 
And he thanks me for my inſtruction; and is reſolved 
to be all I wiſh him to be. | 1 

I have made diſcoverics in his favour More wit, 


more humour, more good ſenſe, more learning, than 


J had ever till now, that I was willing to enquire after 
thoſe qualities in him, imagined he had. He allows 
me to have a vaſt ſhare of good underſtanding ; and 
ſo he ought, when I have made ſuch diſcoveries 
to his advantage. : 5 | 

In ſhort, we ſo monſtrouſly improve upon each 
other, that if we go on thus, we ſhall hardly know 
ourſelves to be the fame man and woman, that made 
ſuch aukward figures in the eyes of all beholders a few 
months ago at St. George's church; and muſt be 
married over again, to be ſure of each other ; for you 
muſt believe, that we would not be the ſame odd 


| fouls we then were, on any account, 
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What raiſes him with me, is the good opinion 
every-body here has of him. They alſo have found 
him out to be a man of ſenſe, a good- natured man; 
nay (would you believe it?) a . ou man ; and al 
theſe people having deſervedly the reputation of good 
ſenſe, penetration, and-ſo- forth, 1 cannot contradict 
them with credit to myſelf. When we. married folks 
have made a filly choice, we ſhould in policy, you 
know, for the credit of our judgment, try to make 
the beſt of it. I could name you half a ſcore people 
who are continually praiſing, the man his wife, the 


woman her huſband, who, were they at liberty to 


chooſe again, would be hanged before win would 


renew their bargain. 
Let me tell you, that Emily will make an excellent 


wife, and miſtreſs of a family. Miſs Byron is one 


of the beſt oeconomiſts, and yet one of the fineſt La- 


dies, in the county. As ſoon as ſhe came down, ſhe 
reſumed the family direction, in eaſe of her aunt; 


which was her province before ſhe came to London. 


I thought my f a tolerable manager; but ſhe has 
for ever ſtopt y mouth on this ſubject. Such a /uc- 
ceſſion of orderlineſs, if J may fo call it! One right 


thing is an introduction to another; and all is in fuch 


a method, that it ſeems impoſſible for the meaneſt ſer- 


vants to miſtake their duty. Such harmony, ſuch ob- 
fervance, yes ſuch pleaſure in every countenance |— 
But ſhe is miſtreſs of ſo much eaſe, ſo much dignity, 
and lo much condeſcenſion, that ſhe is worſhiped by 
all the ſervants; and it is obſervable, hardly ever was 
heard to direct twice the fame thing to be done, cr 
remembred. 

The ſervants have generally time for themſelves, 
an hour or two in a day. Her orders are given ove! 


night; and as the family live in a gender! manner, 


they are never ee or put out of courſe, by com- 
pany. The poor only have the leſs of the remnants, 


if viiters or gucits come in unexpectedly; and in 
ſet. 


have claime 
In which, however, I cheated not im. He ſaw me 
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ſuch caſe, ſhe ſays, they ſhall fare better another day. 
Emily i is taking minutes of all her management : She 


is reſolved to imitate her in every-thing. Hence it is 


that I ſay, the girl will make one of the beſt wives in 
England: Yet, how the dear Harriet manages it, 1 
cannot tell; for we hardly ever miſs her. But early 
hours, and method, and caſe, without hurry, will do 
every ching. 
PosSTSCRIPT, 

Lord bleſs me, my dear Lady L. I have been 

frightened out of my wits. This Lord G—What do 


we do by marriage, but double our cares ?=He was 
taken very ill two hours ago; a kind of fit. The firſt 


reflexion that croſſed me, 8 he was at worſt, was 
this— What a wretch was I, to vex this poor man as 
I have done — Happy, happy is the wife, in the depth 
of her affliction on the loſs of a worthy huſband; 

happy the huſband, if he mmyt be ſeparated from a 
good wife; who has no material cauſe for {elf-reproach 
to imbicter reflexion, as to his or her conduct to the 


| departed. Ah, Caroline, how little do we know of 


ourſelves, till the hour of trial comes! I find, 1 find, 
I have more Love for Lord G. than I chought I had, 


or could have, for any man! 


+ *'aS 


* &$ 


How have I expoſed myſelf But they hone of 
them upbraid me with my apprehenſions for the honeſt 


man. He did fright me A wreteh In his child- 


hood he was troubled with theſe oddities, it ſeems |— 


He is ſo well, that I had a good mind to quarrel with 
him for terrifying me as he did. For better and fer 
worſe !—A cheat !—He ſhould have told me that he 


had been ſubject to ſuch an infirmity — And then, 


from his e e fits, tho' involuntary, I ſhould 


allowance for my real, tho' wilful ones: 


in them many and many a good tame, before mar- 


riage. | 
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I have this moment yours. I thought what would 
be the caſe with Olivia. She has certainly heard of 
the happy turn at Bologna, as they there muſt think 
it; or ſhe would not reſolve to leave England fo 
ſoon, when ſhe had determined to ftay here till my 
brother's return, Unhappy woman! Harriet pities 
her !—Bur ſhe has pity for every one that wants it. 
Repeatedly all here are earneſt to get you and your 
Lord with us. Do, come if you can Were it but 
for one week; and perhaps we will go up together, 


If you don't come ſoon, your people will not ſuffer you 


to come one while. After all, my dear, theſe men 


are, as aunt Nell would fay, odious creatures. You 


are a good forgiving ſoul; but that am not I. Ina 
few months time I ſhall be as grave as a cat, I ſup- 
poſe : But the ſorry tellow knows nothing of the mat- 


Alien, Lach I. 


LETT ER MSEC 
From the Counteſs of D. To Miſs BYRON, 
[Incloſed in the preceding. 
J 
Y dear Harriet has allowed me write to her 
with the affectionate freedom of a mother : As 
ſuch, I may go on to urge a ſubject diſagreeable to 


her; when not only the welfare of th my children 
is concerned in it, but when her own honour, her 


_ own delicacy of ſentiment, is peculiarly intereſted. 


Pure and noble as your heart is, 1t 15 miſleading you, 


my Love; Oh, my Harriet, into what a labyrinth 


Have you kept a copy, my dear, of your laſt Letter to 
me? It is all amiable, all yourſelf But it is Harriet 


Byron again, in need of a reſcuer—Shall I, my child, 


ſave you from being run away with by theſe tyrannous 


© over-refinements? Yes, you will ſay, could I do it 


diſintereſtealy. 


» - 5 


imagine in a firſt Love; I mu 
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difintereftedly. Well, Iwill, if I can, imagine myſelf 


quite diſintereſted 3 ſuppoſe my ſon out of the caſe. 


And ſince I have pad you, more than once, that I 

cannot allow the ſacredneſs you lt people are apt to 

you know, take 

it for granted, that even bis to you is not abiolurely 
unconquerable. 

Let us then conſider a little the bright fairy ſchemes, 


for ſo I mult call them, which you have formed in the 


Letter that lies before me (a). Do not your excellent 
grandmamma and aunt ſee them in the ſame light? 

I dare ſay they do: But to one I love ſo dearly, how 
can I omit to offer my hand to extricate her out of a 
maze of bewildering fancy, in which ſhe may elſe 
tread many a weary ſtep, that ought to be advancing 


forward in the paths of happineſs and duty? 


Think but, my dear child, what Fra of ſoul, 
what ſtrength even of conſtitution, you anſwer "iy 


when you talk of living happy in a friendſhip with 


two perſons, when they are united by indiſſoluble 
ties, the very thought of whoſe union makes your 
cheek fade, and your health languiſn. Ah, my be- 
loved Harriet! is not this a fairy ſcheme? 

Miſtake me not, my Love; I ſuſpect not that your | 
ſentiments would want any-thing of the purity, the 
generoſity, the true heroiſm required in the idea of a 
friendſhip like that you talk of. I ſuſpect not in the 
noble pair [Docs that phraſe hurt you, my Miſs By- 
ron? Think then how your heart would ſuffer in the 
laſting conflict that muſt accompany the ſituation 
which you have propoſed to yourſelf ] I ſuſpect not, 
in either of them, ſentiments or behaviour unſuitable 
to your excellence: Yet let rae aſk you one thing: 
Would not the example of ſuch an attachment ſub- 


fiſting between perſons known to have once had dif- 


feren views, and tenderer affections, miſlead leſs de- 


licate, and leſs guarded minds into allowances danger- 


| R 3 | Ons 
(2) This Letter appears not. 


** 
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ous to them; and ſubject ſouls, leſs great than Cle- 
mentina, to jealouſies, whether warrantable or not, of 
friendſhip's that ſhould plead yours for a precedent ? 

Do not be impatient, my dear; 1 have a great deal 
more to ſay. This friend/3ip, what is it to be? Not 
more than friendſhip, diſguiſed under the name of it: 
For how can that. conſilt with your peace of mind, 
your {bmiſfion to the dictates of reaſon, your reſig- 
nation to the will of Providence? Ir then it be c 
friendſhip, how is it inconſiftent with your forming 
an attachment of a xearer kind with a perſon of merit, 
who approves of, and wil join in it? What think 
Tou. my dear, is that Love which we vow at the altar? 

S..rely, not adora'.on: Not a preference of that ob- 
ject abſolutely, as in excellence ſuperior to every other 
imaginable being. No more, furely, in muſt caſes, 
than {u.ch a preferable chice (all circumſtances con- 
ſidered) as ſhall make us with ſatisfaction of mind, 
ard with a, affectionate aud faithtul heart, unite our- 
ſ-|\ves for lile with a man whom we efteem ; who ue 
th ak is no difagreeable companion, but deſerves our 
_£:»eful regard; that his intereſt from henceforth 
ih Id be cur own, and his happineſs our ſtudy. And 

z not this very conſiſtent, my dear, with admiring 
a d loving the excellence of angels; and even with 
ſeeing and pitying, in this partner of our lives, ſuch 
imperfections as make him evidently their inferior ? 
Inferior even to ſuch human angels, as you and I have 
in our heads at this moment. 

Obſerve, my dear, I fay only that ſuch friendſhip 
is very conſiſtent with being more nearly united to 
one who knows and approves it: For concealment of 
any thought, that much affects the heart, is, I think, 
in ſuch a caſe (with very few exceptions from vets 

articular circumſtances) utterly unallowable, and 
blameably indelicate. 

You are, my dear, I will not offend you, by ſayin: 


to what degree, a reaſonable and ent young Wo- 
man; 


oy 
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man; pious, dutiſul, and benevolent. Conſider then, 
how muclr better you would account for the talents 
commicted to you how much more joy you would 

ive to. the beſt of f friends ; how much more good you 
would do to your fellow-creatures, by permitting your- 
ſelf to be called out into active life, with all its Variety 
of relations, than you can while you continue obſti- 
nately in a ſingle ſtate, on purpoſe to indulge a reme- 
dileſs ſorrow. -The domeſtic connexions would engage 
you in a thouſand, not unpleaſing, new cares and at- 
tentions, that muſt incvitabl: wear out, in time, im- 
prellions which you would feel it unfit to indulge. All 
that is generous, grateful, reaſonable, in your very. juſt 
attachment, would remain; z every-thing that paſſion 
and imagination have added, every unreaſonable, every 
painful emotion, would be banifhed ; and the friend- 
ſhip between the two families become a ſource of laft- 
ing - happineſs to both, | 

Adicu, my Harriet! I am afraid of being tedious 


on an unpleaſing ſubject. If I have omitted any- 
thing material in this argument, the excellent parents 
you are with, can abundantly ſupply it from their own. 
reaſon, and experience of the world. Aſſure them of 
my unfeigned regard; and believe me, my dear child, 
with a degree of eſteem, that no young creature ever 
; | merited half ſo well, | | 
TT © | 4 Cur truly afcitionate 


Pied on by Lady G. 

* Dow? T you think, Lady L. that the contents of 
* this Letter ought to have the more weight with Har- 
riet, as, were the to be Lady Grandiſon, they would 
„ ſuit her own caſe and Emily's were Emily to make 
the ſame pretenſions to a perpetaal ſingle life, on 
the improbability of marrying her firft Love: I ſhall 
freely ſpeak my mind upon this ſubject, when ar- 
riet can better car the argument.“ | 


as LE 8 
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LETTER XXX VIII. 
From the Earl of G. To Lady G. 


My dear Daughter, Tueſday, Hap. 1. 


E T me be excuſed for aſking you a queſtion by 
pen and ink : When do you | think of returning 
from Northamptorſkire * Lady Gertrude and I are 
out of all patience with you ; not with Lord G. We 
know, that where-ever you are, there will he wiſh to 
be: His treaſure and his heart my be together. But 
to me, who always loved my ſon ; to Lady Gertrude, 
who always loved her nephew; and who equally re- 
joiced in the happy event that gave me a daughter, 
and Her a niece ; what can you ſay i in excuſe for rob- 
ing us of both? It is true, Miſs Byron is a Lady 
that ought to be half the world to you : But muſt the 
other half have no manner of regard paid to it? ] 
have enquired of Lord and Lady L. but they ſay you 
are fo far from ſetting your time for return, that you 
are prefling them to go down to you. What can my 
daughter mean by this ? Have you taken a houſe in 
Northamptonſhire ? Have you forgot that you have 
taken one in Groſvenor Square? Every-thing is done 
there, that you had ordered to be done ; and all are 
at a ſtand for further directions. Let me tell you, 
Lady G. that my ſiſter and I love you both too well 
to bear to be thus lighted. Love us but half as well, 
and you will tell us the day of your return. You 
don't conſider that we are both 1 in years; and that, in 
all probability, you may often rejoice in the company 
you are with, when you cannot have ours. Excuſe 
this ſerious concluſion. I am ſerious upon the ſub- 
ject—And why? Becauſe I love you with a tender- 
neſs truly paternal. Pray make mine and my ſiſter's. 
compliments acceptable to the lovelieſt woman in 
J abend, and to every one whom ſhe loves, wha 
. | | 3 
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are now in Northamptonſhire. I am, my deareſt 
daughter, F 

| Your ever-affetionate 

G, 


LETTER XXXIX. 
Lady G. To the Right Honourable the Earl of G. 


Selby-bouſe, Aug. 4. 

O My dear Lord ! what do you mean? Are you 
and Lady Gertrude really angry with me? I 
cannot bear the ſerious concluſion of your Letter. 
May you both live long, and be happy! If my af- 
fectionate duty to you both will contribute to your fe- 
city, it ſhall not be wanting. I was ſo happy here, 
that I knew not when I ſhould have returned to town, 
had you not, ſo kindly, as to your intention, yet ſo 
ſeverely in your expreſſions, admoniſhed me. I will 
ſoon throw myſelf at your feet ; and by the next poſt 
will fix the day on which I hope to be forgiven by 
you both. Let Lord G. anſwer for himſelf. Upon 
my word he is as much to blame as I am ; nay, more; 
for he dotes upon Miſs Byron. 
Duty I avow : Pardon I beg: Never more, my 
dear and honoured Lord, ſhall you have like reaſon to 
chide 
Your ever-dutiful Daughter, 


Nor you, my dear Lady Gertrude, 
Your moſt obedient Kinſwoman, 
E CHARLOTTE G, 


LETTER. XL. 
Lady G. To Miſs ByRon. 


| | Wo Tondon, Sat, Aug. 5. 
= "THANE you, my reverend and dear Mrs. Shir- 
e ley, Mrs. Selby, and Harriet the lovely and be- 
* ns love 
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loved. Thank you, my dear Lucy and Nancy Selby, 
and Kitty and Patty Holles ; and good Miſs Orme, 
and you, my dear diſputatious uncle Selby, and hol eſt 
couſin James, and all the reſt of you; for your particular 
graces, favours, civilities, and goodneſs ſuperabundant, | 
to my buſtling Lord, and his lively Dame. Let the 
good Doctor and Emily thank you for themſelves. 

And who do you think met us at St. Alban's ? — 
Why, Beauchamp, Sir Harry and my Lady, aud Mr. 

and Mrs. Reeves! 

Poor Sir Harry! He is in a very bad way; and 
Lady Beauchamp and his ſon (who peradventure had 
a reaſon he gave not) prevailed upon him tc make 
this little excurſion, in hopes it would d 5 m. 
They had not for ſome weeks paſt feen Ei: - 
ful as we made him. 3 

Aunt Nell met us, at Barnet, with Cic- ly 2: pats 
her ſtill older woman, whom ſhe keeps abo 4 115 
make herſelf look young, on Co: ae 4 Piece © | 
of bad news, Harriet: Our aunt Nell. bes to: "two 
more of her upper fore- teeth. A vile bit of H, (0 
how ſhe execrates it!) which lurked in a ical did 
the irreparable miſchief : And the good old foul is 
teaching her upper-lip, when ſhe ſpeaks, to reſign 211 
motion to the under one, that it may as little as pol- 
ſible make the defect viſible, What poor wretches 
are we, Harriet, men as well as women! We pray 
for long life; and what is the iſſue of. our prayers, 
but leave to outlive our teeth and our friends; to ſtand 
in the way of our elbowing relations; and to change 
our ſwan-ſkins for ſkins of buff; which neverthelcls 
will keep out neither cold nor infirmity ? But I ſhail 
be ſerious by-and-by. And what is the deſign of my 
pen-prattle, but to make my ſweet Harriet {mile ? 

The Earl and Lady Gertrude made up differenccs 
with me at firſt ſight. The Lady is a little upon the 
fallal; a little aunt Nelliſo; but J proteſt I love ber, 
and reverence her brother. 1 

cau- 
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Beauchamp is certainly in love with Emily. When 
he firit addreſſed her at St. Alban's, his hands trem- 


bled, his cheeks glowed, his tongue faltered — So 


young a gipſey to make a conqueſt of ſuch import- 


ance! We women are powerful creatures, Harriet. 


As they ſay of horſes, It We knew our own ſtrength, 


and could have a little more patience than we gene- 


rally have, we might do what we would with the 
owerleſs Lords of the creation. In my conſcience, 


Harriet, look all my acquaintance through, of both 


Sex2s, I think there are three filly fellows to one filly 


woman: Don't you think ſo in yours? Are your 


Grevilles, your Fenwicks, your Ormes, your Fow- 


lers, your Pollexfens, your Bagenhalls, and half a 
ſcore more I could name, to be put in competition 
with Mrs. Shirley, Mrs. Selby, Lady D. our Lucy, 
Nancy, Miſs Orme, the two Miſs Holles's? Let 


uncle Selby and couſin James determine on the que- 
eon. | | | 
Jam half in hopes that the little rogue Emily will 


draw herſelf in. Beauchamp is modeſt, yet not ſheep- 


ih; he is prudent, manly, lively; has addreſs : He 


will certainly draw her in, before ſhe knows where 


ſhe is: And how? Why by praiſing fincerely, and 


loving cordially, the man at preſent moſt dear to her. 


When he firſt addreſſed her at St. Alban's, O Mr. 


Beauchamp, ſaid ſhe, with an innocent freedom, not 
regarding his tremblings, his glow, and his faltrings, 


J am glad to ſee you: I long to have you entertain 


me with ſtories of my guardian. But, ah! Sir, ſpeak- 


ing lower, and with a fallen countenance, tears ready 


to ſtarr, Whoſe, whoſe is he by this time? Yet, if you 


noc it, don't tell me: It muſt not, muſt not be. 


The praiſes given to thoſe we really love, I believe, 
are more grateful to us than thoſe conferred on our- 
telyes. I will tell you how I account for this in ge- 


neral cafes, my brother out of the queſtion — We 


doubt not our wn merits ; but may be afraid, that 


the 


* 
* 


1 
1 
i 
5 
* 
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the favoured object will not be conſidered by others a; 
we are willing to conſider him: But if he is, we take 
the praiſe given him as a compliment to our own 
judgment. Self- love, ſelf- love, at the bottom of all 
we ſay and do: I am convinced it is, notwithſtang- 
ing all you have urged to the contrary. General), 
vou know, I ſaid. Do you think I will allow you to 
judge of the generality of the world by what you find 
in one of the beſt hearts in it? | 
An inſtance in point—I remember a Miſs Hurſte; 
a ſweet pretty creature, and very ſenſible : She had 
from her chamber-window been ſhot through the 
heart by the blind archer, who took his itand on the 
feather of a military man marching at the head of his 
company through the market-town in which ſhe lived, 


Yet was her ſuſceptibility her only inducement ; for 


the man was neither handſome in his perſon, nor gen- 


teel in his appearance: Nor could ſhe be in Love with | 


the ſenſe of a man, had he been a Solomon, whoſe 
mouth ſhe never ſaw opened, and to whoſe character 
ſhe was as much a ſtranger, as he was to hers, or her 
perſon, till ſhe contrived to have him made acquainted 
with his good fortune. Conſtant, however, to her 
firſt fooliſh impreſſion, ſhe, in oppoſition to all advice, 
and the expoſtulations of a tender and indulgent mo- 
ther, married him. A Solomon he was t. And 
when he at any time, by virtue of his relation to her, 
was introduced into her family, how would ſhe bluſh, 
whenever he opened his mouth! And how did her 
eyes ſparkle with gratitude upon any one who took 
the leaſt reſpectful notice of him ! Compliments to 
| Herſelf were unheeded; but ſhe ſeemed ready to throw 
herſelf ar the feet of thoſe who ſmiled upon, and di- 
rected themſelves to, her Captain. Poor girl ! ſhe 
wanted to give credit to the motive by which ſhe had 
been acted. 5 | 

Now, Harriet, I charge you, thac you think not 
that this man's name was Anderſon, Somebody met 


with 


n „ „e tas r =? _e=e 
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with an eſcape! Yet now- and then I bluſh for Some- 


ake body. Vet between this Somebody and Miſs Hurſte's 
Wn caſes there was this difference—A father's appre- 
all hended—Tyranuny—(ſhall I call it?) impreſſing the 
nd- one; a tindery fit the other. In the one a timely 
ll, recovery ; in the other, the firſt folly deliberately 
to confirmed. . 
ind Dear, dear Harriet! let me make you ſmile—1 
proteſt, if you won't, I will talk of Lord D. and then 
te; I know you will frown. = 
nad The excellent Lady of that name has already been 
the to welcome us to town. She abſolutely dotes upon 
the you ; ſo, ſhe ſays, does the young Earl. She prays 
his day and night, ſhe tells me, that my brother may 
ed, ſoon come to England, his Italian bride in his hand. 
tor She expects every poſt to hear from Sir Arthur Bran- 
n- don; who has carried a Letter from her, and another 
h from the Earl of N. recommending that promiſing 
le young gentleman to my brother's tavour, on his viſit- 
er ing Italy. She hopes my brother will not take amiſs 
er her freedom, at ſo ſhort an acquaintance. If Sir Ar- 
ed thur ſends her ſuch news as fhe wiſhes, and we dread, 
er to hear, away drives ſhe to Northamptonſhire—And 


ſhould ſhe, I don't know who will ſcruple to with her 
lucc<1s ; for her young man riſes every day in his cha- 
racter. My dear creature, you mult, you ſhall, be 
in our row; and Lady D's laſt Letter to you is un- 
anſwerable. Forgive me for touching upon this ſub- 
ject: But we have no hopes. You have nothing to 
fear; ſince you expect what the next mails will bring. 
And who of us, after all, have our firſt Love? Aunt 
Nell would not have deſcended ſola into her greys, 
nor Cicely Badger neither, if they might have ob- 
tained the men of their choice—Poor aunt Nell! ſhe 
has been telling me (her taken-off ſpectacles in her 
fingers) of a diſappointment of this kind in her youth, 
with ſuch woeful earneſtneſs, that it made me ready 
to cry for her. She lays it at the door of her brother, 
2 . | | ar 
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my poor father; and now will you wonder, that, to 
this hour, ſhe cannot ſpeak of him with patience — 
Poor aunt Nell! 

Well, but how do you, my Love! 2 For Heaven“ 
ſake, be: well. Could I make you ſpeak out; could! 
make you complain, I ſhould have fome hope of you: 
But fo ſorrowful when alone, as we plainly ſee, yu 
aiming to be ſo chearful in company—O my dear! 
you muſt be gluttonous of grief in your ſolitary hours, 
But what tho the man Le Sir Charles Grandiſon; 1 
not the woman Harriet Byron ? 

Lady L. tells me, that Olivia behaved like a dil 
tracted woman, when ſhe took leave of her on her 
ſetting out to return to Italy. She ſometimes wept, 
ſometimes raved, and threatened. Wrerched vo- 
man ! Surely ſhe will not attempt the lite of the man 
ſhe fo ungovernably loves! Our caſe, Harriet, is no- 
ſo hard as hers : But ſhe will ſooner get over her taik- 

ative, than you will your ſilent Love. When a per- 
- fon can rave, the paſſion is not dangerous. If th: 
head be ſafe, pride and ſuppoſed flight will in time 
harden the heart of ſuch a one; and her Love will be 
ſwallowed up by reſentment. 

You complimented me on my cvil:ty to my g good 
man, all the time we were with you. Indeed Fa 
very civil to him. It is now become a habit, and! 
verily think that it looks well in man and wife to be 
have prettily to each other before company. I now- 
and- then, however, {it down with a full deſign to make 
him look about him; but he is ſo obliging, that I am 
conſtrained, againſt my intention, to let the fit go off, 
without making him very ſerious. 


Am ! canceited;; Harriet? Which of the two fil; 


folks, do you think, has moſt (Not wit—Wit is a fool- 
iſh thing, but) underſtanding ? I think the woman has 
it, all to nothing, —Now don't mortify me. If you 
pretend to doubt, I will be ſure. Upon my word, 
my dear, I am an excellent creature, /o thinking, 25 
aſlurc 
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t, to WF fired, to behave fo obligingly 23 Ido to Lord G. 
© i'— WM Never, never, unleſs a woman has as much prudence 
25 your Charlotte, let her wed a man who has leſs un- 
| derſtanding than herſelf, But women marry not ſo 
much now-a-days for Love, or fitneſs of tempers, as 
| for the liberty of gadding abroad with leſs cenſure, 
and leſs controul And yet, now I think 6f. it, we 
need only to take a ſurvey of the flocks of ſingle 
| women which croud to Ranelagh and Vaux-hall 
| markets, dreſſed out to be cheapened, not purchaſed, to 
| be convinced that the maids are as much above either 
name or controul, as the wives. But were not Fa- 
| thers deſirous to get the drugs off their hands (to ex- 
| preſs myſelf in young Danby's ſaucy ſtile) theſe free- 
| doms would not be permitted. As for mothers, many 
of them are for eſcorting their daughters to public 
places, becauſe they themſelves like racketing. 

But how, Charlotte, methinks you alk, do theſe 


6 4 


_ £ Pil tell you. The men who karen thoſe —— are 
ſtill more filly than we. Ts it their intereſt to join in 
| this almoſt univerſal diflipation ? And would the wo- 


25 men croud to market, if there were not men ! ? 

11 WMWe are entered into our new houſe. It is furniſhed 
0 | in taſte. Lord G. has wanted but very little of my 
ws correction, I do aſſure you, in the diſpofition of every- 
0 thing: He begins to want employment. Have you, 
. Harriet, any- thing to buſy him in? A am not willing 
Fr to teach him to knot. Poor man! He b Pn 


knit one that he cannot untie. 
i God bleſs the honeſt Soul! He came tome, juſt 
| | now, ſo prim, and ſo 3 Parrot and Paroquet 
1 —The Parrot! is the ineſt talker! He had great diffi- 
„ culty, he ſaid, in getting them. He had "obſery ed, 
that I was much taken with- Lady F inlay” s Parrot. 
5 Lady Finlay had a Marmouſet too. I Wonder the 
poor man did not bring me a Monkey. O! but 
1 l - YOu It 
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you'll ſay, That was needleſs—You are very ſmart, 
Harriet, upon my man. I won't allow any-body but 


myſelf to abuſe him. | 


Intolerable levity, Charlotte And ſo it is. But 
to whom? Only to you. I love the man better every 


day than the former. When I write of him thus 
ſaucily, it is in the gaiety of my heart: But if, in- 


ſtead of a ſmile, I have drawn upon myſelf your con- 


tempt, what a mortification, however deſerved, will 


that be to = 
| „ Your CHARLOTTE G.! 
I LETTERS mn 
Miß Byron, To Lach G. 


8 „ Selby-houſe, July 24. 
V OU write, my dear Lady G. with intent to 
make me ſmile. I thank you for your inten- 
tion: It is not wholly loſt, My friends and I are 


one; and my uncle and couſin James laughed out at 


ſeveral places in your lively Letter. Lucy, Nancy, 
ſmiled. My couſins Kitty and Patty Holles ſaid, You 
were a charming Lady : But ſhall I tell you what my 
grandmamma and aunt ſaid ? —I will not—Now will 
your curioſity be excited—To ſay the truth, they 
{poke not; they only ſhook their heads. I ſaw, my 
dear, greatly as they loye and admire you, that if they 
had ſmiled, it would have been at, not with, the poor 
Charlotte (Let me pity you, my dear!) who, in ſome 


places of her Letter, could ſport with the infirmities 


of age, to which we are all advancing, and even wiſh 
to arrive at; and in others treat lightly a man, to 
whom ſhe owes reſpect, and has vowed duty; and 
who almoſt adores her. | 8 
You aſk, my dear, which of a certain pair has 
moſt underſtanding? And you bid me not mortify 
you with giving it on the man's ſide, I * 
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Lord G. is far from being wanting in underſtanding; 
but Lady G. has undoubtedly more than thouſands, 

even of ſenſ Ve women: But in her treatment of cer- 
tain ſubjects, ſhe by no means ſhews it. There's for 
you, my dear! I hope you will be diſpleaſed with your 


Harriet. You ought to take one of us to taſk; Me- 


thinks I would not have you be angry with yourſelf. 
But, my dear; I am not well : This therefore may 
make me the leſs capable of reliſhing your raillery. 
Theſe men vex me. Greville's obſtinate perſeverance; 
and ſo near a neighbour, that I cannot avoid ſeeing 
him often: Poor Mr. Orme's ill health: Another 
Letter from Sir Rowland Meredith, its contents ſo 
extremely kind and generous |—All theſe afflict me. 
Lady D. urging me (I am afraid I muſt fay) with ſuch 
ſtrength of reaſon, and with an affection ſo truly ma- 
ternal, that I know not how to anſwer her: And juſt 
now I have received a Letter, unknown to that good 
Lady, from the Earl of D.—laying in a claim, on a 
certain ſuppoſition, that—O my dear ! how cruel is 
all this to your Harriet ! My grandmamma by her 
eyes, I ſee, wiſhes me to think of marriage, and with 
Lord D.—as all thoughts—T need not ſay of what 
are over—My aunt Selby's eyes are ready to ſecond 


my grandmamma's My uncle ſpeaks out on the ſame 


fide of the queſtion : So do you: So does Lucy. 
Nancy is ſilent: She fees my diſturbance when I am 
looked at, and taiked to, on this ſubject So ought . 
Lucy, I think. Sir Rowland ſays, Mr. Fowler has 


almoſt pined himſelf to death. — My Soul, my dear, 
is fretted. I have begged leave to paſs a fortnight or 


three weeks with my good Mr. Deane, who rejoiced 
at the motion; but my grandmother heard my re- 
queſt with tears: She could not ſpare her Harriet, 
ſhe told me. My aunt alſo dried her eyes—How, 
my Charlotte, could I think of leaving them ?—Yet 

could they have parted with me, I ſhould ſurely have 


been more compoſed with Mr. Deane than at preſent 


Vol. IV. 8 | 1 can 
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can be any-where elle. He is more delicate (Shall 
be excuſed to ſay ?) than my uncle. 

Were but the news come that the ſolemnity is 
over I am greatly miſtaken in myſelf, if I ſhould nor 
be more ealy than ] am at preſent But then I ſhould 
be more teazed, more importuned, than before. You 
tell me, the Counteſs of D. would come down: The 
very thought of that viſit hurts me. 

I have no doubt but by this time che "NE is tied. 
God Almighty ſhower on the heads of both, the 
choiceſt ot his bleſſings! I ſhould be quite out of hu- 
mour with myſelt, if I were not able to offer up this 
prayer as often as I pray for myſelf. 

beg of you, my dear, to ſpeed to me the next 
Letters trom Italy, be the contents what they will. 
.You know I am armed. Shall the event I with to be 
over, «ither ſurpriſe or grieve me? I hope not. 

I will not pity Lady Olivia, becauſe ſhe threatened 
and raved. True Love rages not; threatens not. 
Vet a diſappointment in Love is a dreadful thing; 
and may operate, in different minds, different ways; 
as J have read ſomewhere, 

I ſhall write to all my friends in town, and at Colne- 
brook : I trouble you nor, On with particular 
compliments to them. | 

How could you mention the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Reeves, and ſay no more of them? I thought 
why loved them both. They are deſerving of your 

ove, and love you. 

Never, I believe, did any young creature ſuffer in 
her mind by ſuſpenſe as I have done for ſome months 
paſt. In the preſent ſituation of things I know not 
What further to write. What can I, my Charlotte? 
Conjectural topics are reſerved for my cloſet and 
pillow. 

Adicu, and adieu, my beloved friend, my dear 
Lady G6. Be good, and be happy! What a bleſſing 
that b, are in your power! May they ever þ 

0 
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o! and may you make a good ute of that power! 


prays 
Your FLARRIET ByRoN, 


LETTER XLII. 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


* Bologna, July 8 — 19. 
M Y heatt is unuſually ſad. How imperfect is that 
happineſs which we cannot enjoy without giv- 
ing pain to another ! The Count of Belvedere has 
been made acquainted with the hopeful turn in the 
mind of Clementina ; and that, in all probability, the 
will be given as a reward to the man to whoſe friendiy 
cares for her, and her brother, the whole family attri- 
bute the happy alteration ; and late laſt night he gave 
me notice of his arrival in this city, and of his in- 
tention to pay me an early viſit this morning. 
I have juſt now had a meſſage from Clementina by 


Camilla, with a requeft, that 1 will ſuſpend my in- 


tended viſit till the afternoon. 
I aſked Camilla, If ſhe knew the reaſon of this; 


and of her being ſo early diſpatched with it? She ſaid, 
It was her young Lady's own order, without conſult- 
ing any- body. The Marchioneſs, ſaid ſhe, yeſterday 
in the afternoon, told her, that every- thing was now 
abſolutely determined upon between them and me; 
and ſhe would be miſtreſs of her own wiſhes ; and 
that I ſhould be allowed to attend her in the morning 
at breakfaſt, to know what thoſe were. Her young 


Lady, on this MaPPy communication (ſo Camilla 


called it) threw herſelf at her mother's feet, and in a 
very graceful manner acknowleged her father's and 


her indulgence to her; and from that hour her temper 
took a turn different from what it had been before. 


For, ever ſince, ſaid Camilla, ſhe has been ſilent, ſo- 


lemn, and reſetved yet buſy at her pen, tranſcribing 
8 2 fair 
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fair from her pocket-book what ſhe had written in it, 
To-morrow, Camilla!—To-morrow! ſaid ſhe, break. 


ing once her ſolemn filence, her complexion varying, 


will be a day indeed! O that it were come! and yet 
I dread it. How ſhall I, face to face, converſe with 
this exalted man | What ſhall I do to appear as great 
as He ? His goodnels fires me with emulation —0 
that to-morrow were come, and gone! 

This was over night. I believe, proceeded Ca- 
milla, that the dear Lady 1s drawing up ſome condi- 
tions of her own tor. you to ſign: But, Sir, I dare ſay, 
by the hint ſhe has thrown out, they will be generous 
ones, and what will have more of fancy than an 
in them. 

I had much ado to prevail upon her, continued her 
faithful woman, to go to reſt at midnight: Yet at 
four in the morning the aroſe, and went to her pen 
and ink; and about fix commanded me to call Laura 
to a'tend her, while I went to you with the meſſage 
I have brought. I expoſtulated with her, and begged 
ſhe would delay it till the M archioneſs aroſe ; but ſhe 
began to be impatient : I have reaſon in my requeſt, 
Camilla, ſaid ſhe. I muſt not be contradicted, or ex- 
poſtulated with: My head will not bear oppoſition, at 
this time. Is it alight thing for ſuch a poor creature 
as I have been, and am, to be put out of her courſe? 
Am I not to have a meeting with the Chevalier Gran- 
diſon, on the moſt important act of my lite ? My 
mamma tells me, that I am to be now miſtreſs of my 
own will: Don't you, Camilli, ſeek to controul me. 
I ſhall not be prepared enough for the ſubject he will 
poſſibly talk to me upon, till the afternoon : And if! 
know he is in the houſe with an expectation of ſeeing 
me, I ſhall want the preſence of mind 1 am ſtruggling 
to obtain. 

So, Sir, concluded Camilla, I have pertormed my 


"My The dear Lady, I fee, will be in too much 


cout: ation, if che important ſubject be not begun with 
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precaution : But who ſhall inſtruct you in ſuch delicate 
points as theſe ? One thing, however, permit me, 
Sir, to obſerve: 1 have often known young Ladies 
go on courageouſly with a Lover, while the end in 


view has been diſtant, or there have been difficulties 


to encounter with; but when theſe difficulties are 
overcome, and they have aſcended the hill they toiled 
up, they have turned round, and looked about them, 
with fear as ſtrong as their hope. | 
What the conditions may be— 
But the Count of Belvedere is come. | 
8 Ten o' clock. 
TE Count accoſted me, in return for the kindeſt 
reception I could give him, with an air of coldneſs and 
diſpleaſure. I was ſurpriſed at a behaviour ſo different 
from his uſual politeneſs, and the kindneſs he had ever 
ſhewn me. I took notice to him of it. He aſked me, 
If I would tell him faithfully what my prefent ſitu- 
ation was with Lady Clementina ? 
I will, my Lord, if I tell you any-thing of it: 
But the temper of mind you ſeem to be in, may not, 
perhaps, for your own fake, any more than mine, 
make it prudent for me to comply with your expecta- 
tions. 
You need not give me any other anſwer, replied he. 


' You ſeem to be ſure of the Lady: But ſhe muſt not, 


the hall not, be yours, while I am living. 
It is not for me, my Lord, who have met with 
many amazing turns and incidents which I have not 
either invited or provoked, to be ſurpriſed at any- 
thing : But if your Lordſhip has any expectations, 
any demands, to make on this ſubject, it muſt be from 
the family of the Marcheſe della Porretta, and not 

i | 
Do you think, Sir, that I feel not the ſting of this 
reterence ? And yet all the family, but one, are in my 
intereſt in their hearts; every conſideration is on my 
ide z not one, but the plauſibility of your generoſity, 
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and the ſpeciouſneſs of your perſon and manners, on 
yours. 

A man, my Lord, ſhould not be reproached for 
qualities, upon which, whether he has them or not, 
he values not himſelf. But, let me aſk you, Were 
my pretenſions out of the queſtion, has your Lordſhip 
any hope of an intereſt in the affections of Lady Cle- 


mentina? 


While ſhe is unmarried, I may hope. Had you 
not come over to us, 1 make: no doubt but I might, in 
time, have called her mine. You cannot but know, 
that her abſence of mind was no obſtacle with me. 

IJ am wholly ſatisfied in my own conduct, replied I: 
That, my Lord, is a great point with me: I am not 
accountable for it to any man on earth. Yet, it you 
have any doubts about it, propoſe them. I have a 
high opinion of the Count of Belvedere, and wiſh to 
have him think well of me. 

Tell me, Chevalier, what your prefent ſituation | is 
with Lady Clementina ? What is concluded upon be- 


| tween the family and you? And whether Ciementing 
Herſelf has declared for you? 


She has not yet declared herſelf to me. I repeat, 
that I have a value for rhe Count of Belvedere, and 
will therefore acquaint him with more than he has 
reaſon to expect from the humour which ſeems to 
have g governed him in this viſit.—I am to attend her 
this afternoon, by appointment: Her family and ! 
underſtand one another. I have been willing to con- 
ſider the natural impulſes of a ſpirit fo pure, though 
diſturbed, as the finger of Providence. I have hi- 
therto been abſolutely paſſive : In honour I cannot 
naw be ſo. This afternoon, my Lord 

This afternoon, trembling; What! chis after- 
noon |— 

Will my deſtiny, as to Lady Clamporins, be deter- 


mined. 


I am diſtracted. If her friends are determined in 
| your 
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your favour, it is from neceſſity, rather than choice : 
But if the Lady is left to her own determination, I 
am a loſt man. 

Lou have given a reafon, my Lord, for your ac- 
quieſcence, ould Lady Clementina determine in my 
fayour—Bur it cannot be a happy circumſtance for 
me, if, as you hint, T am to enter into the family of 
Porretta as an uns relation to any of them; 
and ſtill leſs, if my good fortune ſhall make a man, 
juſtly valued by all who know him, unhappy. 

And are you, this afternoon, Chevalier, to ſee Cle- 
mentina for the purpoſe you intimate? This very 
afternoon ?—And are you then to change your paſſive 
conduct towards her? And will you court, will you 


urge her to conſent to be yours? Religion, Country 


Let me tell you, Sir—I mult take reſolutions. With 
infinite regret I tell you, that I muſt. You will not 
refuſe to meet me. The content is not yet given: 
You ſhall not rob Italy of ſuch a prize. Favour me, 
Sir, this moment, without the city-gates. 

Unhappy man]! How much I pity you! You know 
my principles. It is hard, acting as I have done, to 
be thus invited. Acquaint yourſelf with my whole 
conduct in this affair, from the Biſhop, from Father 
Mareſcotti, from the General himſelf, fo much always 
your friend, and once ſo little mine. What has in- 


fluenced them (ſo much as you ſeem to think againſt 


tkeir inclinations) cannot want its influence upon a 
mind ſo noble as that of the Count of Belvedere. 


But whatever be your reſolutions upon the enquiries I 


wiſh you to make, I tell you betorehand, that I never 
will meet you but as my triend. 

He turned from me with emotion : He walked about 
the room as a man irreſolute; and at laſt, with a wild- 


neſs in his air, approached me—l will go this inſtant, 


laid he, to the family: I will fee Father Mareſcotti, 
and the Biſhop ; and I will let them know my deſpair. 
And it I cannot have hope given me O Chevalier 
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once more I ſay, that Lady Clementina ſhall not be 
yours, while I live, 

He looked round him, as it he would not have any- 
body hear what he was going to ſay, but me, tho' no 


one was near: And whiſpering, Ir is better, ſaid he, 


to die by your hand, than He ſtopt; and in diſorder 
hurried from me; and was out of ſight when I got 
down to the door. 

The Count, when he came up to me, left his valet 
below; who told Saunders, that Lady Sforza had 
made his Lord a vit at Parma; and by ſomething ſhe 
related to him, had ſtimulated hin to make his to me. 
He added, that he was very apprehenſive of the hu- 
mour he came in, and which he had held ever ſince | 
he ſaw Lady Sforza. 

How, my dear Dr. Bartlett, do the raſh eſcape as 
they do; when I, who endeavour to avoid embar- 
raſments, and am not ready either to give or take 


offence, am hardly able to extricate mylelf from one 


difficulty, but I find myſelf involved in another ? 
What cannot a woman do, when ſhe reſolves to make 
miſchief among friends? Lady Sforza is a high- 
ſpirited and contriving woman. It is not for her in- 
tereſt that Clementina ſhould marry at all : Bur yet, 
as the Count of Belvedere is a cool, a dilpaſſionate 
man, and knows the views of that Lady, I cannot 
but wonder what thoſe arts mult be, by which ihe has 
been able to excite, in ſo calm a breaſt, a flame ſo 


vehement. 


Tam now haſtening to the palace of Porretta ; my 
heart not a little affected with the apprehenſions given 
me by Camilla's account of her young Lady's ſolemn, 
yet active turn, on the expected viſit, For does it not 


indicate an imagination too much raiſed for the occa- 


ſion (important as that is); and chat her diſorder is 


far from ſubſiding? 
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Bologna, Sat. Evening. 
Sit down, now, my dear and reverend friend, to 
write to you particulars which will ſurprize you. 
Clementina is the nobleſt woman on earth. What at 
laſt—Bur I find I muſt have a quieter heart, and fin- 
gers _ before I can proceed. 
| 8 K 
L THINK I am a little leſs agitated than I was. 
The above few lines ſhall go; for they will expreſs to 
you the emotions of my mind, when I attempted to 
write an account of what had then ſo newly paſſed. 
As ſoon as I entered the palace, Camilla met me, 
and conducted me to the Marchioneſs. The Marquis 
and the Biſhop were with her. O Chevalier! ſaid 
ſhe, we have been greatly diſturbed by a viſit from the 
Count of Belvedere. Poor man !—He ſays he waited 
on you at your lodgings. 
He did. I then, at the Biſhop's requeſt, told them 
all that had paſſed between us, except his laſt words, 


| © which implied, that it was better to die by the hand of 


another man, than by his own. 

They expreſſed their concern for him, and their 
apprehenſions for me; but I found that his unexpected 
vilit had not altered their purpoſe in my favour. They 
were convinced, they told him, that the reſtoration of 
their daughter's tranquillity of mind depended upon 


giving her entirely her own way; and not one word 


more of oppolition or contradiction ſhould ſhe meet 
with from them. 

I have been hindered, aid the Marchioneſs, by 
this unhappy man's viſit, and his venemence, which 
moved me to pity him (tor I am afraid that he will be 
in our * 8 unhappy way trom watching in 

perſon 
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erſon the humour of my child; which, two hours 
ago, Camilla told me, was very particular. I was 
going to her, when you came; but I will ſend for 
Camilla.—She did. | 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me in the morning, continued 
the Marchioneſs, ſhe apologized to me for ſendin 
Camilla to you, to ſuſpend your viſit till the afternoon. 
She was not, ſhe ſaid, prepared to fee you.—l aſked 
her, continued ſhe, What preparation was wanted to 
Tee a man eiteemed by us all, and who had given 
ſuch inſtances of his regard to her ? 

Madam, anſwered ſhe, and ſeemed as if gaſping 
for breath, Am I not now to fee him in a light, in 
which hitherto I never beheld him ? I have a thouſand 
things to ſay to him, none of which perhaps I ſhall 
be able to ſay, except he draws them from me. He 
hinted once, very lately, that he could only be re- 
warded by a family aft. We cannot reward him ; that 
is my grief: I muſt ſee him with a heart overwhelmed 
with obligation. He will appear as a Prince to me : 
I muſt ts myſelf as his vaſſal. I have been putting 
down, in writing, what I ſhould fay to him; but I 
cannot pleaſe myſeif. O madam! he is great in my 
eyes, becauſe I am unable to reward him as he de- 
ſerves. I told her, that her fortune, her quality, the 
ſacrifice ſhe would make of her Country (tho' never, 
I hoped, of her Religion) ought to give her a higher 
opinion of herſelf ; tho' ai} theſe were far from can- 
celling the obligation we all were under to him, on 
our Jeronymo's account, as well as on hers. EE 

Well, madam, replied ſhe, Heaven only knows 
how I ſhall be able to behave to him, now you have 
left every-thing to myſelf; and now he will talk to 
me, by permiſſion, on a ſubject ſo new, yet ſo very 
antereſting. O that this day were over! 

I aſked her, procceded the Marchioneſs, if ſhe 
would yet take further time ?—A week, or more? 


O ns, fiid ſhe: That muſt not be, 1 ſhail be 
| = | Pre- 
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prepared to ſee him, I hope, by the afternoon, Pray 


let him come then. I am very clear now, putting her 
hand to her forchead : I may not be ſo a week, nora 


day hence. 
Camilla then entered the room. Camilla, ſaid the 


Marchioneſs, In what way is the dear creature now? 


Ever fince your Ladyſhip left her, ſhe has been 
more reſerved and thoughttul; yer her ſpirits are 
high: Her mind ſeems full of the Chevalier's next 
viſit + ; and twice, within this half-hour ſhe aſked, If 
he were come ? She reads over and over, ſomething 
ſhe has written; lays it down, takes it up; walks 


about the room; ſometimes with an air of dignity, at 


others hanging down her head. I don't like her fre- 
quent ſtartings. Within this hour ſhe has ſeveral 
times ſhed tears. She ſighs often. She was not to be 
pleaſed with her dreſs. Once ſhe would be in black ; 
then in colours; then her white and ſilver was taken 
out: But that, the ſaid, would give her a bridal ap- 
pearance: She at laſt choſe her plain white ſatten. 
She looks like an Angel. But O that her eyes, and 
her motions ſhewed greater compoſure 

You have a taſk before you, Chevalier, ſaid the 


Biſhop. What tokens are theſe of a diſordered, yet 


a raiſed mind! We may fee, from theſe extraordinary 
agitations, on the expectation of a converſation that 


is to end in her conſent to crown your wiſhes, how 


much her heart has been in that event: May it be 


happy to you both! 


{ tear nothing, ſaid the Marchioneſs, as to the hap- 
pineſs of my child, that lies within the power of the 
Chevalier: I am ſure of his tenderneſs to her. 

J think, ſaid the Marquis, we will allow the Che- 

valier to carry his bride over to England for the fr/t 
ſix months, and return with her to us in the ſecond : 


It may give a new turn to the courle of her ideas. 
The ſame places, the ſame perſons, always in view, 


may ſadden her reflecting heart. And, beſides, the 
mind 
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mind of the poor Count of Belvedere may be engl. 
ened by this abſence. 
The Biſhop applauded this thought. The Mar- 


- hd oneſs ſaid, Reaſon may approve the motion; but 


can the mcther ſo Toon part with her child vet for 


her happineſs, I muſt ſubmit. 


Let us, faid the Marquis, leave this to her choice, 
as the reſt. Camilla, let my daughter know, that 
the Chevalier attends her pleaſure. Jou would have 
it ſo, Chevalier? | > 

I bowed my aſſent. 

Camilla returned not pref ney: When ſhe did ; I 
could not come ſooner, ſaid ſhe. My young Lady i is 
ſtrangely fluttered. I have been reaſoning with her.— 


Madam, turning to the Marchioneſs, Will you be 


pleaſed to walk up to her? 
Had this been the fr interview, faid the Biſhop, I 
ſhould not have wondered at her diſcompoſure—But 
this diſorder ſhews itſelf in a ſtrange variety of 
ſhapes. 
The Marchioneſs, attended by Camilla, went up. 
I was ſoon ſent for. The Marchioneſs met me at the 
entrance of the young Lady's dreſſing- room and re- 


tiring, whiſpered—I believe, ſhe had rather be alone 


with you. Dear creature! I don't know what to 


make of her. She has, I tanſy, ſomething to propoſe 


to you. Camilla, come with me. We will be bur m 


the next room, Chevalier. 

When I entered the room, the young Lady was ſite 
ing in a penſive mood, at her toilette; her hand ſup- 
porting her head. A fine glow overſpread her cheeks, 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me: She aroſe, and, couri-ſving 
low, advanced a few ſteps towards me; but tren bled, 
and looked now down, now atide,: and now corficiouſly 
glancing towards me. 

I approached her, and, with profound reſpect, took 


her hand with both mine, and preſſed it with my lips. 
1 addreſs not myſelf now to Lady Clementina as my 


pupil: 
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pupil: I have leave given me to look upon her in a 
nearer light; and ſhe will have the goodneſs to par- 
don the freedom of this addreſs. „ 
Ah, Chevalier ! ſaid ſhe, turning her face ſr&m me, 
but not withdrawing her hand—And heſitating, as if 


not knowing how to ſpeak her mind, ſighed, and Was 


filent. 
] led her to her chair. She ſat down, ſtill trem- 


bling. God be praiſed, faid I, bowing my face on 
boch her hands, as I held them in mine, for the 
amended health of the Lady ſo dear to all who have 


| the happineſs of knowing her! May her recovery, 


and that of our dear Jeronymo, be perfected |! 
_ Happy man! ſaid ſhe, happy in the power given 
you to oblige as you have done But how, how ſhall 
O, Sir! you know not the conflict that has rent 
my heart in pieces, ever ſince —I forget when.—Q 
Chevalier! Y have not power She ſtopt, wept, and 
remained ſilent. | 
Ic is in your power, madam, to make happy the 
man to whom you own obligations which are * 
overpaid, 
I took my ſeat by her, at her ſilent motion to a 


chair. 


Speak on, Sir: My ſoul is 1 with great 
purpoſes. Tell me, tell me, all you have to ſay to 
me. My heart is too big for its priſon, putting her 
hand to it: It wants room, methinks; yet utterance 
is denied me Speak, and let me be ſilent. 

Your Father, Mother, Brothers, Uncle, are all of 
one mind. I am permitted to open my heart to their 
Clementina; and I promiſe myſelf a gracious audi- 
ence. Father Mareſcotti befriends me.—The terms, 
my; are thoſe I offered when I was laſt in Italy. 

She hung down her head, in liſtening filence— - 

Every other year I am to be happy with my Cle- 
mentina in England — 

Dur e Sir l — Ah Chevalier — She 

bluſhed, 
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bluſhed, and turned away her face our Clementina, 
Sir! repeated ſhe— and looked pleaſed ; yet a tear 
{tole down on her glowing check. _ 

Yes, madam, I any encouraged to hope you will 
be mine.—You are to have your confeſſor, madam. 
Father Mareſcotti will do me the honour of attending 
you in that function. His piety, his zeal ; my own 
charity for all thoſe who differ from me in Opinion ; 
my honour, ſo ſolemnly engaged to the family who 
condeſcend to entruſt me with their deareſt pledge, 
will be your ſecurity. 5 
Ah, Sir! interrupted ſhe; And are not you then to 
be a Catholic? 3 

You conſented, madam, when TI was laſt in Italy, 
that I ſhould purſue the dictates of my conſcience, 

Did 1? ſaid ſhe, and ſighed ! — Well, Sir 

Your father or mother, madam, will acquaint you 
with every other particular in which you ſhall want to 
be ſatisfied. = | 
Tears ſtood in her eyes; ſhe ſ&med in great per- 
plexity. She would twice or thrice have ſpoken ; but 
ſpeech was denied her: At laſt, ſhe gave me her hand, 
and directed her ſteps, trembling, to her cloſet. She 
entered it. Leave me, leave me, ſaid ſhe; and put- 
ing a paper in my hand, and ſhutting to the door, 
inſtantly, as I ſaw, fell on her knees ; and I, to avoid 
hearing ſobs which pierced my heart, went into the 
next apartment, where were her mother and Camilla, 
who had heard part of what had paſſed between us. 
The Marchioneſs went to her; but preſently return- 
ing, The dear creature, ſaid ſhe, is quite ſenſible, 
thank God, tho' in grief. She beſought me to leave 
her to her own ſtruggles. If ſhe could but be aſſured 
that you, Chevalier, would forgive her, ſhe ſhould be 
better. She had given you a paper. Let him read it, 
ſaid ſhe; and let me ſtay here till he ſends for me, if 
he can bear in his ſight, after he has read it, a creature 

_ unworthy of his goodneſs. —What, ſaid the Mar- 
chioneſs, can be the meaning of all this? 
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I was as much ſurpriſed as ſhe. I had not opened 
che paper, and offered to read it in her preſence; but 
ſhe deſired to hear it read in her Lord's, if it were 
proper; and precipitately withdrew, leaving me in the 
young Lady's dreſſing- room, Camilla attending in the 
next apartment, to wait her commands. I was aſto- 
niſhed at the contents. Theſe are they (a): 


O Thou whom my heart beſt loveth, forgive me !— 
Forgive me, ſaid I, for what? For acting, if I 
am enabled to act, greatly? The example is trom 
thee, who, in my eyes, art the greateſt of human 
creatures. My duty calls upon me one way: My 


heart reſiſts my duty, and tempts me not to perform 


it: Do thou, O God, ſupport me in the arduous 


ttruggle ! Let it not, as once before, overthrow my 


reaſon 3 my but juſt- returning reaſon O God ! do 


thou ſupport me, and ſtrengthen my reaſon. My 
| effort is great! It is worthy of the creature, which 
thou, Clementina, didſt always aſpire to be. 


My Tutor, my Brother, my Friend! O moſt be- 


loved and beſt of men! ſeek me not in marriage. I 


am unworthy of Thee. Thy Soul was ever moſt 
dear to Clementina : Whenever I meditated the grace- 
tulneſs of thy perſon, I reſtrained my eye, I checked 
my fancy: And how? Why, by meditating the ſu- 
pertor graces of thy mind. And is not that Sour, 
thought I, to be ſaved ? Dear obſtinate, and perverſe 
And ſhall I bind my Soul to a Soul allied to perdition ? 


That fo dearly loves that Soul, as hardly to wiſh to 


be ſeparated from it in its future lot. O thou moſt 


amiable of men! How can I be ſure, that, were I 


thine, thou wouldſt not draw me after thee, by Love, 
by ſweetneſs of Manners, by condeſcending Good- 
neſs ? I, who once thought a Heretic the worſt of Be- 
ings, have been already led, by the amiableneſs of thy 
piety, by the univerſality of thy charity to all thy 
| | fellow- 

(a) Tranſlated by Dr. Bartlett. 
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fellowe- creatures, to think more favouably of all He. 


retics, for thy ſake ? Of what force would be the ad. 
monitions of the moſt pious Confeſſor, were thy con- 
deſcending goodneſs, and ſweet perſuaſion, to be ex- 
erted to melt a heart wholly thine? I know that ! 
ſhould not forbear arguing with thee, in hopes to con- 
vince thee : Yet, ſenſible of thy ſuperior powers, and 
of my duty, might I not be entangled ? My Confeſſor 
would, in that caſe, grow uneaſy with me. Women 
love not to be ſuſpected. Oppoſition ariſes from ſul 
picion and contradiction ; thy Love, thy Gentleneſs, 
thrown in the other ſcale, ſhould I not be loſt? 
And what have my Father, my Mother, my Bro- 
thers done, that I ſhould ſhew myſelf willing to leave 
them, and a beloved Country, for a Country but lately 
hated too, as well as the Religion? But now, that 
that hatred is gone off, and ſo ſoon, gives another in- 
ſtance of my weakneſs, and thy ſtrength, O moſt 
amiable of men — O thou, whom my Soul loveth, 
ſeek not to entangle me by thy Love] Were I to be 
_ thine, my duty to thee would miſlead me from that | 
owe to my God, and make me more than tempora- 
tily unhappy : Since wert thou to convince me at the 
lime, my doubts would return; and whenever thou 
vert abſent, I ſhould be doubly miſerable. For canſt 
Thou, can I, be indifferent in theſe high matters! 
Haſt thou not ſhewn me, that thou canſt not? And 
ſhall I not be. benefited by thy example ? Shall a 
wrong Religion have a force, an efficacy, upon zee. 
which a right one cannot have upon #e ?—O thou 
molt . amiable of men! ſeek not to entangle me by 
thy Love! 
But doſt thou indeed love me? Or is it owing to 
thy generoſity, thy compaſſion, thy nobleneſs, for a 
creature, who, aiming to be great like thee, could not 
ſuſtain the effort? I call upon thee, bleſſed: Virgin, to 
witneſs, how I formerly ſtruggled with myſelf ! How 


much I endeavoured to ſubdue that affection which I 
ever 
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ever muſt bear to him Permit me, moſt generous 
of men, to ſubdue it! It is in thy power to hold me 
faſt, or to ſet me free. I know thou loveſt Clemen- 
tina : It it her pride to think that thou doſt. But 
ſhe is not worthy of thee. Yet let thy heart own, 
that thou loveſt her Soul, her immortal Soul, and her 
future peace. In hat wilt thou ſhew thy Love, as 
ſhe has endeavoured to ſhew hers. Thou art all mag- 
nanimity : 7 canſt ſuſtain the effort which h was 
unequal to. Make ſome other woman happy But 
cannot bear that it ſhall be an Italian. If it muſt 
be an Italian, not Florence, but Bologna, ſhall give 
an Italian to thee | x „ 

But can I ſhew thee this paper, which has coſt me 
ſo many tears, ſo much ſtudy, ſo much blotting- out, 


and reviſing and tranſcribing, and which yet I drew _ 


up with an intent to ſhew thee? I verily think I can- 
not: Nor vi I, till I can ſee; by converſing with 


_ thee face to face, what I ſhall be enabled to do, in 


anſwer to prayers to Heaven, that it old enable 
me !-—O how faint, at times, have been thoſe pray- 
ers! | | | ©} 

Lou, my Father, my Mother, my Brothers, and 


you, my ſpiritual Father, pious and good man! have 


helped to ſubdue me by your generous goodneſs. 
You have all yielded up your own judgments to mine, 


Lou have told me, that if the choice of my heart can 


make me happy, happy I ſhall be. But do J not 
know, that you have complied with me, for my ſake 
only? — Shall I not, if it pleaſe God to reſtore my 
memory, be continually recollecting the arguments 
which you, Father Mareſcotti, in particular, formerly 
urged againſt an alliance with this nobleſt of men, 


becauſe he was of a religion ſo contrary to my own, 


and fo pertinacious in it? And will thoſe recollections 
make me happy ? O permit, permit me; my deareſt 
friends, ſtill to be God's child, the ſpouſe of my Re- 
deemer only! Let me, let me yet take the veil !— _ 
Von. . T And 
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And let me, in a place conſecrated to his glory, wk 
the remainder of my lite (It may not be a long one) 
in prayers for you all, and in prayers tor the conver- 
ſon and happincls of the man, whoſe foul my foul 
loveth, and ever mult love. What is the portion of 
this world, which my grandfathers have bequeathed 
to me, weighed againſt this motive, and my ſoub's 
everlaſting welfare ? Let me take a great revenge of 
my cruel couſin Laurana. Let hers be the eſtate ſo 
truly deſpiſed, and ſo voluntarily forfeited, by the 


happier Clementina! — Are we not all of us rich and 


noble ? Shall I not have a great revenge, it [ can be 
enabled to take it in this way ? 

O thou whom my loul loveth, let me try the great. 
neſs of thy love, and the greatneſs of thy ſoul, by 


thy endeavours to ſtrengthen, and not impair, a reſo- 


lution, which, aſter all, it will be in thy power to 
make me break or keep: For God only knoweth 
what this ſtruggle from the firſt hath coſt me; and 


what it will {till further colt me! But, my brain 


wounded, my health impaired, can I expect a long 
life? And ſhall I not endeavour to make the co/e of 
it happy? Let me be great, my Chevalier! How 
fondly can I nevertheleſs call thee my Chevalier 
Thou canſt make the unhappy Clementina what thou 
pleaſeſt. 

But, O my friends, what can we . {or this great 
and good man, in return for the obligations he hath 
heaped upon us all? In return for his goodneſs to two 
of your children? Theſe obligations lie heavy upon 
my heart. Yet who knows not his magnanimity ? 
Who, that knows him, knows not that he can enjoy 
the reward in the action ? Divine, lmoſt divine, Phi- 
lanthropiſt, canſt thou forgive me? But know thou 
canſt. Thou haſt the ſame notions that I have of the 


brevity and vanity of this world's glory, and of the 


duration of that to come. And can I have the pre- 


ſumption to imagine, that the giving thee in marriage 
| ſo 
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ſo wounded a frame, would be making thee happy? 
Once more, if I have the courage, the ; ſolution, to 
ſhew thee this paper, do thou enable me, by thy 
great example, to complete the conqueſt of myſelf ; 
and do not put me upon taking advantage of my ho- 
noured friends generoſity : But do God and thou en- 
able me to ſay, Not my will, but his and theirs, be 
gone !— Yet, after all, it mitt be, let me own, in thy 
choice (for I cannot bear to be thought ungratetul to 
ſuch exalted merit) to add what name thou pleaſeſt, 
to that of | 
CEM 


Never was man more aſtoniſhed, perplexed, con- 
founded. For a few moments, I forgot that the an- 
gel was in lier cloſet, expecting the iſſue of my com- 
templations; and walking out of her dreſſing- room, 
threw myſelf on a ſofa, in the next room, not 
heeding Camilla, who ſat in the window; my mind 
tortured; how greatly tortured! Yet filled with ad- 
miration of the angelic qualities of Clementina, I 
tried to look again into the paper; but the contents 
were all in my mind: and filled it. 1 

She rang. Camilla haſtened to her. I ſtarted as 
ſhe paſſed me. I aroſe; yet trembled; and for a 
moment ſat down to re- aſſure my feet. But Camilla, 
coming to me, rouſed me out of the ſtupidity that 
had ſeized me. Never was I ſo little preſent to my- 
elf, as on this occaſion A won {o ſuperior to all 
hey own Sex, and to all that I had read of, of ours. 
—0 Sir, ſaid Camilla, my Lady dreads your anger: 
dhe dreads to ſee you: Yet hopes it—Haſten, haſten, 
and fave her from fainting—O how ſhe loves you ! 
How ſhe fears your diſpleaſure !—iHers indeed is true 
Love 

She ſaid this as ſhe condatied u me in, as I now re- 
collect ; for then all my faculties were too much en- 
paged, to attend to her. | 

=> 1 


„renn va. 
I haſtened in, The admirable Lady met me halt. 
way; and throwing herſelf at my feet orgive me, 


forgive the creature, who muſt be miſerable, it you 


are offended with her. 

I would have raile a her; but ſhe would not be 

raiſed, ſhe ſaid, till I had lorgiven her. 

I kneeted to her, as ſhe kneeled ; and claſping her 
in "y arms, Forgive you, madam | Inimitable wo- 
man! More than woman !—Can you forgive me for 
having preſumed, and tor till preſuming, to hope 
to call ſuch an angel mine! 

She was ready to faint; and caſt her arms about 
me to ſupport herſelf. Camilla held to her her ſalts: 
I mylelt, for the firſt time, was ſenſible of benefit 
from them, as my chcek was joined to hers, and 
bathed with her tears. 

Am J, am I, forgiven—Say that I am |! 

Forgiven | niadam ! You have done nothing tha 
requires forgiveneſs. I adore your greatnels of mind 
— What you wiſh, bid me be, and that I <ul! be. 
Riſe, molt excellent of human creatures! 

I railed her; and leading her to a chair, . 


tarily kneeled on one knee to her; holding both her 
hands in mine as ſhe fat, and looking up to her with 


eyes that ſpoke not my heart, it they | were not full of 
love and reverence. 


Camilla had run down to the Marchioneſs — O 


madam |! it ſeems the ſaid — Such a ſcene ! Haſten, 


haſten up. They will faint in each other's arms. 
Virtuous Love ! how great is thy glory! 

The Marquis, his Lady, the Biſhop, the Count, 
and Father Mareſcotti, were together, waiting the 
event of my viſit. They were ſurpriſed at Camilla's 


addreſs— But little imagined to what the intellectual 
{rene ſhe ſpoke of, was owing. 


The Marchionels haſtened after Camilla, and 3 | 
me in this Kneeling poſture, her daughter's hands both 
in mine Dear Chevalier, laid ſhe, reſtrain your grate- 


ful 
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ful rapture ! For the take of the ſweet child's head, 


gratetul as I ſce by her eyes it muſt be to her — re- 
ſtrain it. 
O madam, quitting Clementina' 8 hands, and riſing, 


and taking one of hers — Glory in your daughter : 


You always loved and admired her; but you will 
now glory in her. She is an angel Give me leave, 
madam (to Clementina) to preſent this paper to the 
Marchioneſs. I gave it to her —Read it, madam— 
Let your Lord, let the Biſhop, let Father Mareſcotti, 
read it But read i it with compaſſion for me; and then 
direct me What to ſay, what to do! I reſign myſelf 
wholly to your direction, and theirs; and to yours, 
my dear Lady Clementina. 

You ſay, you forgive me, Chevalier Now ſhall 
forgive myſelt. God's goodneſs and yours will, I 
hope, perfectly reſtore me. This is my direction, 
Chevalier Love my Miny, as yours ever was the 
principal object of my Love ! _ 

What, what, my dear, can be in this paper ? ſaid 
the Mar chioneſs, holding it in her hand, trembling, 


and afraid to open it. Pardon me, madam, anſwered 


Clementina—l could not ſhew it to you firſt. - I could 
not reveal my purpoſe to Camilla neither. How could 
I, when I knew not whether I could or could not 


maintain it, or even mention it? But now, beſt of 


men, and, riſing, laid her hand on my arm, leave me 


| for a few moments. My heart 1s diſturbed. Be fo 
good as to excuſe me, madam. 


She again retired to her cloſet. We heard her 


ſob: And Camilla haſtening to her O theſe hyſteri- 


cal diſorders! ſaid ſhe—They tear her tender conſti- 
tution in pieces. 


The Marchioneſs left her to Camilla; and offered 


me her hand. Surpriſing! ſaid ſhe, as we went. 


Where will all this end? What can be in this paper? 
I was unable to anſwer. And coming to the paſ- 


ge chat led to her drawing-room, where ſhe had left 
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the gentlemen, I bowed on her hand; and, the ſame 


paſſage leading to the back-ſtairs, took that way into 
the garden, in order to try to recover and compoſe my 
3 — Who, my dear friend, could have expected 
ch a turn as this ? 
I had not walked long, before Mr, Lowther came 
to me Signor Jeronymo, Sir, ſaid he, is greatly diſ 
turbed on "reading a paper that has been put into 


his hands. He begs to fee you inſtantly. 


Mr. Lowther left me at Jeronymo's chamber-door, 
He was on his couch. O my Grandiſon, ſaid he, as 


I approached him with a thoughtful air, how much 


am I concerned for you! J cannot bear, that ſuch a 
ſpirit as yours ſhould be ſubjected to the petulance 


of a brain-ſick girl! 


Huſh, my Jeronymo ! Let not the friend forget 
the brother. Clementina is the nobleſt of women. 
It is true, I was not prepared for this blow. But! 
reverence her for her greatneſs of mind = — You have 
read her paper ? | 

I have; and am aftonithed at its contents. 

The Marquis, the Count, the Biſhop, and Father 
Mareſcotti, entered. The Biſhop embraced me. He 
diſclaimed, in the name of every one, the knowlege 
of her intentions : He expected, he ſaid, that ſhe 


would have received my addreſs with raptures of joy. 
But ſhe nut, ſhe will, be yours, Chevalier. We are 


all engaged in honour to you. This is only a ſtart 
of female delicacy, operating on a raiſed imagina- 
tion. She leaves it to you, after all, to call her by 


what name you pleaſe. 


May it be fo! But ah, my Lords! you ſee not the 
force of her arguments. With a Lady fo zealous in 
her religion, and ſo juſtly fond of her relations and 
country, they mu? have weight — Inſtruct me, tell 
me, however, my Lord : Be pleaſed, madam { The 
Marchionefs joined us juſt before ] to adviſe me, what 

0 
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o do ?—I am yours. I will withdraw. Conſult to- 
gether; and let me know what I am to be. 
I withdrew, and walked again into the garden. 
Camilla came to me. O Chevaher ! What ſtrange 
things are theſe? My Lady has taken a reſolution the 


never will be able to ſupport. She commanded me 


to find you out, and to watch your looks, your beha- 
viour, your temper. She cannot live, ſhe ſays, it you 
are diſpleaſed with her ſee that mu mind is great- 
ly diſturbed. Mult I report it ſo? 

Tell her, Camilla, that J am all reſignation to her 
will: Diſturbed as ſhe has been, tell her, that her 


peace of mind is dear to me as my own life; that 1 


can have no anger, no reſentment; and that I admire 
her more than I can expreſs. "16 Ba 

Camilla left me. Father Mareſcotti came to me 
preſently after, with a requeſt, that I would attend 
the family in Jeronymo's chamber. 

We weat up together. All that the good Father 
ſaid, as we walked in, was, that God knew what was 
beſt for us : For his part, he could only wonder and ; 


' adore in fence. 


When we were all ſeated, the Biſhop ſaid, My 
dear Chevalier, you have intitled yourſelf to our ut- 
moſt gratitude. It is confirmed, that Clementina 
ſhall be yours. Jeronymo will have it ſo : We are 
all of his mind. Her mother will enter into converſa- 
tion with her in your favour. | 

I am equally obliged and honoured by this good- 
neſs. But ſhould ſhe perſiſt, what can I ſay, when 


| ſhe calls upon me in the moſt ſolemn manner, to 


ſupport her in her reſolution ; and not to put her 
upon UG advantage of the generoſity of her 
friends? 

She will be eaſily perſuaded, no doubt, Chevalier, 
anſwered the Biſhop. She loves you. Does ſhe not 
oy” in this very paper, that it is in your power to 

| 4 60 make 
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s make her break or keep her reſolution ? and to 
c add what name you pleaſe to her Chriſtian name?“ 

Nor can I, ſaid the Marquis, bear that flight, in 
Laurana's favour. If her mind were ſound, her 
duty would not permit her to think of ir. 

It is our unanimous opinion, reſumed the Biſhop, 
that ſhe will not be able to ſupport her reſolution, 
You fee ſhe is obliged to court your aſſiſtance, to en- 
able her to keep it. Father Mareſcotti, it is true, 
has laid a ſtreſs upon ſome paſſages, in which ſhe 
ſhews a doubt of her own ſtrength, and dreads yours, 
in a certain article neareſt our hearts: But ſhe muſt 
be cautioned to leave all arguments of that kind to 
her confeſſor and you; and to content herſelf to be 
an auditor, not an arguer ; and we doubt not your 
honour. The marriage-articles will bind you, as 

they ſhall us—And now allow me to be beforehand 
with your Jeronymo, and ours, in ſaluting you our 
Brother. 

He took my hand; and, embracing me as ſuch, 
You deal nobly with me, my Lord, ſaid I. 1 reſign 
myſelf to your direction. 

Jeronymo affectionately held out his arms, and 
joyfully ſaluted me as his Brother. The Marquis, 

the Count, each took my hand: And, the Marchio- 
neſs offering hers, I preſſed it with my lips; and, 
withdrawing, haſtened to my lodgings ; with a heart, 
O Dr. Bartlett, how penetrated by a ſuſpenſe ſo 
ſtrange and unexpected ! 

But when they attribute to flight, and unſoundneſs 
of mind, that glorious paſſage, in which ſhe propoſes 
to take a revenge ſo noble on the cruel Laurana, they 
ſeem unable to comprehend, as I can eaſily do, the 


greatneſs of mind of this admirable woman. Wn 


LET- 
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LET FE KR KUL, 


| Sx Cnartts GRAnDiISOn. In Continuation, 


Bologna, Monday, Fuly 10—21. | 
Had no call for reſt laſt night. I only repoſed 


myſelf in a chair for about an hour. I ſent early 
in the morning a note, to enquire, with the tendereſt 
ſolicitude, after all their healths; and particularly 
Clementina's and Jeronymo's. A written anſwer was 
returned by Jeronymo, that his ſiſter had reſted ſo ve- 
ry ill, that it was thought adviſeable to keep her quiet 
all day; unleſs ſhe ſhould be particularly earneſt to 
ſee me; and, in that caſe, they would ſend me word. 

I was myſelf very much indiſpoſed; yet had a dif- 
ficulty to deny myſelf, tho' uninvited, to attend them 
at dinner. My own diſorder, however, determined 


me not to go, unleſs ſent for. It would, I thought, 


be too viſible to them all; and might raiſe a ſuſpicion, 
that I wanted to move compaſſion : A meanneſs of 
which I am not capable. Yet, pang, gr as I was ſtill 
more in the afternoon, I hoped to have an invitation 
for half an hour. But not being ſent to, I repeated 
my enquiries in another billet. Na invitation fol- 
lowed. On the contrary, Jeronymo wrote one line, 
wiſhing to ſee me in the morning. : 

I had as little reſt laſt night, as the night before. 
My impatience carried me to the palace of Porretta 
ſooner than uſual this morning. 

Signor Jeronymo rejoiced to ſee me. He hoped 
I did not take amiſs, that they invited me not the 
day before. To ſay the truth, ſaid he, the day's 
reſt was judged entirely neceſſary for you both: For 
my ſiſter particularly: And ſhe was ſo uneaſy and diſ- 
pleaſed at your going away on Saturday, without take- 
ing leave of her, that ſhe was the more eaſily per- 


ſuaded not to ſee you yeſterday. But already this 


morning, 
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morning, I underſtand, ſhe aſks after you with i impa- 
tience. Louare angry with her, ſhe ſuppoſes, and will 
never ſee her more. You had but juſt left us, on Sa- 
turday night, when Camilla came down, with her 


requeſt to ſee you. For my part, proceeded he, my 
thoughts are ſo much carried out of myſelf, by the 
extraordinary turn ſhe has en that, at times, I for- 


get I ail any-thing. 


He then aſked, if I could forgive his ſiſter ; and re-. 
flected on the Sex, on her account, as never knowing 1 


their own minds, but when they meet with obſtacles 
to their wills. But ſhe muſt, ſhe will, be yours, my 
Grandiſon, ſaid he; and, if it pleaſe God to reſtore 
Her, ſhe will make you rich amends. 


The Biſhop and Father Mareſcotti came in, to 
make their morning compliments to Jeronymo : The 


Marquis and Court entered ſoon after, to ſalute me. 

The Matchione!s followed them. Clementina was 
ſo uncaly on Saturday night, faid ſhe to me, on find- 
ing you gone without taking leave of her, and ſo 
much diſcompoſed all day yellerday, that I choſe not 
to ſay any-thing to her on the great article, I am 
glad you are come. 

Somebody juſt then tapping at the door, Come in, 
Camilla, faid the Marchioneſs. 

It is not Camilla it is I. ſaid Lady Clementina, en- 
tering. I am told the Chevalier — O there he 18— 


Favour me, Sir, with a few words—walking to a 


window at the other end of the room. 

I followed her : Tears were in her eyes. She 
looked earneſtly at me : Then turning her face from 
me— Why, madam, ſaid I, taking her hand, why 
this emotion? I have not, I hope, offended you. 

O Chevalier! I cannot bear to be lighted, and 
leaſt of all by you; though, I muſt own, that I de- 


ſerve it moſt from you. A ſlight from you is a charge 


of ingratitude upon me, that my heart cannot bear. 


Slighr you, madam —1 revere you, as the moſt 
excellent 
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excellent of women. You have, indeed, filled my 
heart with anguiſh : But I admire you more for the 


cauſe of that anguiſh, than it is poſſible for me to 


expreſs. 
Don't, don't ſay fax You will ruin me by your 


generoſity. I think you uſt be angry with me. I 
think you muſt treat me ill, or how ſhall I keep my 
purpole ? 

' Your purpoſe, deareſt madam !—Your purpoſe ! 
My purpoſe ! Yes, Sir! Will it afflict you, if Ido? 

Is it poſſible, madam, but it muſt ? What would 


you think— 
Huſh, huſh, my good Chevalier. I am afraid it 


will: But don't tell me it will. I cannot bear to 


afflict you. 


When I had the honour of every one s conſent, | 


madam — 

That was in compaſſion to me, Sir. 

My deareſt Love, ſaid the Marquis, coming to us, 
that was at firſt our motive: But now an alliance 
with the Chevalier Grandiſon, in Juſtice to his me- 
rits, is become our choice. 

I bowed to the generous nobleman. She kneeled. 


Beſt and moſt indulgent of fathers ! taking his hand, 


and kiſſing it; let me thank you for bearing with me 
as you have done. What trouble have I given you! 


—All the buſineſs of my future life ſhall be to ſhew 


my gratitude, and my obedience to your will. 

The Marchioneſs then tenderly raiſing her, took her 
to the further end of the room. They talked low; but 
we heard all they ſaid. You were ſo very indifferent 
all day yeſterday, and laſt night, ſaid the Marchioneſs, 
that J would not diſturb you, Love, for fear of break- 
ing your reſt ; elſe I would have told you, how de- 
| firous now we all arc, of an alliance with the Che- 


valier Grandiſon. No other way can he be rewarded 


lor his goodneſs to us all. 


Permit me, madam, anſwered Clementina, to give 
5 you 


n 
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you the motives of my preſent conduct; of my /elf. 
denial, ſuch is my value for the Chevalier, I will 
call it ſo: If I tkought I could make the generous 
man happy ; if I thought I ſhould not rather puniſh 
than reward him ; if I thought I could be happy in 


myſelf, and my ſoul would not be endangered; if! 


thought I could make you and my papa happy, by 
giving my hand to him; God knows that my heart 
would not make the leaſt ſcruple. But, madam, the 
Almighty has laid his kand upon me. My head is 
not yet as it ſhould be; and, before I took my reſo- 
lution, I conſidered every-thing, as much as my poor 
ſhattered reaſon. would permit me to conſider it. This 
was the way I took I prayed that God would direct 
me. I put myſelf in the ſituation of another perſon, 
who, circumſtanced as 1 was, I ſuppoſed, came to me 
for advice. I ſaw plainly, that I could not deſerve the 
Chevalier, becaule I could not think as he thought, in 
the moſt important of all articles; and there was no 
likelihood of his thinking as I thought. I prayed for 
fortitude. I doubted myſelf. I altered and altered 
what I had written: But ſtill all my alterations ran 
one way. It was againſt my own wiſhes. So this I 
took for an anſwer to my prayers. I tranſcribed it 
fair; but {till I doubted myſelf. I would not conſult 
you, madam : You had declared for the Chevalier. 
That would not have been to do juſtice to the queſtion 
before me, and to the divine impulſe by which I was 
determined to be governed, if my prayers for it 
ſhould be anſwered. I let not Camilla know my 
ſtruggles. I befought the aſſiſtance of the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin to favour an unhappy maid, whoſe heart was in 
her duty, but whoſe head was diſturbed. It was ſug- 
geſted to me what to do: Yet I would not ſend to 
the Chevalier what I had written. I ſtill doubted my 
heart; and thought I never ſhould be able to give 
him the paper. At laſt I reſolved. But when he 
me, my heart recciled. He could not but ſee the 
diſtreſs 
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diſtreſs I was in. I am ſure I met with his pity. 
Could I but give him the paper, thought I, my diffl- 
culty would be over; for then I am ſure, almoſt ſure, 
that, ſeeing my ſeruples, and the rectitude of my pur- 

poſe, he will himſelf generouſly ſupport me in my re- 
ſolution. At laſt I gave the 0 1 to him. And now 
let me ſay, that I verily think I ſhall be eaſier in my 
mind, if I can be allowed to adhere to the contents, 
yet not be thought ungrateful. Dear bleſſed Grandi- 
ſon, turning to me, read once more that paper: And 
then if you will not, if you cannot, ſet me free; I 
will obey my friends, and make you as happy as 1 
can. 

che turned from every one, and fell upon her knees, 
Great God, I thank thee, ſaid ſhe, for this ſerene mo- 
ment | 

Serene as the noble Enthuſiaſt thought her mind, I 
ſaw it was too high ſet. From the turn of her eyes 
[ feared a relapſe. It was owing to her greatneſs of 
mind, her reaſon and her love combating with each 
other, that ſhe ever was diſordered. I approached her 
—Admirable Lady, ſaid I, be you free! Whatever be 
my deſtiny, be you, for me, what you wiſh to be. If 
you are well and, happy, I will, if poſſible, make »y- 

ſelf to. 
Dear Grandiſbn, faid the Biſhop, coming up to 

me, and taking my hand, how do rms your But 
can you be thus great ? 

Shall I not emulate, my Lord, ſuch an example 
ſet by a woman? I] came over without any intereſted 
views. I conſidered myſelf, indeed, as bound by the 
conditions to which I had formerly yielded; but Lady 
Clementina and your family as free. When I was 
encouraged to hope, I did hope. TI will now, though _ 


with deep regret, go back to my former ſituation. If 


Lady Clementina perſiſts in her preſent reſolution, I 
will endeavour to acquieſce with it. If ſhe ſhould 
change her mind, I will hold myſelf in readineſs to 
| recelve 
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receive her hand, as the greateſt bleſſing that can be 
eonferred upon me. Only let me add, that in the 
firſt caſe, the difficulty upon me will be greatly in- 
creaſed, by the exalted contents of the paper ſhe put 
into my hands on Saturday, © 

The Marchioneſs taking her daughter's hand and 
mine— Why, why, faid ſhe, ſhould minds thus pair'd 
be ſundered? — And will you, Chevalier, wait with 
patience the reſult of my ſweet child's — Caprice — 
ſhall I call it? 

Detain not my hand, my dear mamma; withdraw- 
ing it a little wildly—Let me go up, and pray, that 
my fortitude of mind, after the pain it has coſt me to 
obtain it, may not foriake me. Adieu! Adieu, Che- 


valier ! I will pray for you as well as for myſelf. Ne. 


ver, never, in my devotions, will we be ſeparated, 
Away flew the angel. 


She met Camilla in the paſſage Dear Camilla! 1 


have had an eſcape, as far as I know. My hand and 
the Chevalier's hand, each in one of my mamma's 


— My reſolution was in danger. My mamma might 
have joined them, you know; and then I muſt have 


been his. 


Jeronymo in ſilence, but tears in his eyes, attended 


to the ſcene between his ſiſter and me. He embraced 
me— Deareſt of men, let me repeat my mother's 
ueſtion : Can you with patience wait the reſult of 
this dear girl's caprice ? | | 
—_— cw :-: .---: | 8 
But I will talk to her myſelf, ſaid he. 
So, ſaid the. Marquis, will we all. 


- 
„ 


It will be right to do ſo, added the Count, leſt nue 


ſhould repent when it is too late. 


But I believe, ſaid Father Mareſcotti, the Chevalier 


himſelf would not wiſh, that Lady Clementina ſhould 
be too vehemently urged. She pleads her ſoul : A 
ſtrong plea : A plea that ſhould not be over - ruled. 


I myſelf doubt very much, whether ſhe will be able 


to 
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to adhere to her reſolution: If ſhe be, ſhe will merit 


Peatification. But let her not be over-perſuaded, 
Once more I ſhould be glad to read the paper, the 
contents of which have 0 much ſurpriſed us all. 

[ had it in my pocket; and he aſked permiſſion ta 
read it aloud, Jeronymo oppoſed his motion: But 
the Biſhop approving it, he read it. He laid great 
emphaſis upon particular words, and repeated ſeveral 
of the paſſages in it: You will eafily gueſs which, 
my dear friend; and all were as much affected, they 
owned, as when they heard it firſt read : Yet they 
joined in one doubt, notwithſtanding what ſhe had fo 
lately ſaid of the deliberation ſhe had given her pur- 
poſe, that ſhe would not be able to adhere to her 
reſolution z and made me many compliments on 


the occaſion. 


But, my dear friend, if ſhe can continue to intereſt 
her glory in the adherence, and they are not very ur- 
gent with her in my favour, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that ſhe has greatneſs of mind ſufficient to en- 


able her to carry her reſolution into effect. Where 


piety, my dear friend, engages the heart to give its 
firſt fervors to its ſuperior duties, is it not probable 
that all temporal impulſes ſhould receive abatement, 
and become but ſecondary ones? And now will not 
Father Mareſcotti once more try to revive his influen- 
ces over her mind As it not his duty to do fo, zeal- 
ous Catholic as he is? Can the Biſhop refuſe, good 
man as he is, and as ſteady in his Principles, to ſecond 
the Father ? £2 

But what trials are theſe, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to 
an expecting heart Will they not ſerve to convince 


us of the vanity of all human reliance for happineſs ? 
Tam in a very ſerious humour. But what can I ſay 


to you on ſuch ſubjects, that you knew not much bet- 


ter before than I ? Let us, I remember you once 


„ faid, when we are called upon to act a great or 
« manly part, preach by action. Words then will 
40 be 
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cc be needleſs.” God only knows, whether the ar- 
dent heart would be puniſhed or rewarded, by the 
completion of its wiſhes : But this I know, that were 
Clementina to give me both her hand and her heart, 
and could not, by reaſon of religious doubts; be 
happy with me, I ſhould myſelf be extremely miſer- 
able; eſpecially if I had been earneſt to prevail upon 
her to favour me againſt her Judgment. 


LETTER BF. 
Sir CuakLts GRAnDISON, I Continuation. 


3 obliged to lay down my pen. My mind was 
too much diſturbed to write on. 
We had a ger deal of diſcourſe before we quitted 
Jeronymo's chamoo this extraordinary ſubject. 
They "All as I told you, expreſſed their doubts; that 
the Lady would be able to perſiſt in her new reſo- 
lution, The Marquis and Marchioneſs gave their 
Opinion, that ſhe ſhould be left entirely to the work- 
ings of her own will: And the Count propoſed, by 
way of enforcing their opinions, that neither the Bithop 
and Father Mareſcotti on one hand (tho' religion was 
in the queſtion) nor Jeronymo and myſelf on the 
other, ſhould endeavour to prevail upon her either to 
alter, or perſevere in, her way of thinking, Jeronymo 
ſaid, he deſired only one converſation with his fiſter 
alone, before he complied with this propoſal. 
They put it to me. I ſaid, That ſeveral paſſages 
in her paper were of too ſolemn a nature for me to 
refuſe my conſent to their propoſal : But, however, 
if I ſhould obſerve, in future converſations between 
her and me, that ſhe was inclined to alter her mind, 
and ſeemed to wiſh to be encouraged to declare the 
alteration, they muſt allow me, for the ſake of my 
own honour, as a man, and of her delicacy, as a 
woman, to ſhew the ardour of my attachment to her, 
by my preventing declaration, and even entreaty. _ 


The 
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The Marchioneſs bowed to me, with a grateful 
{mile of approbation. 

Father Mareſcotti heſitated, as if he had ſomethin 
of an objection to make; but he was ſilenced by the 
Marquis's ſaying, On your honour, on your delicacy, 
Jam ſure, Chevalier, we may rely. 

I am abſolutely of opinion that we may, ſaid the 
Count. The Chevalier can put himſelf in every one's 
3 and can forget his own intereſt, when a 


right and juſt meaſure is ro be taken. 


This is true, ſaid Jeronymo—Bur, let it be our 
part to ſhew the C hevalier, that he is not the oz/y man 
in the world who can do fo, 

You muſt remember, my dear Jeronymo, ſaid the 
Biſhop, that Religion is a conſideration ſuperior to all 
others. Shall our ſiſter, who follows the example ſet 
her by the Chevalier, be diſcouraged in an effort ſo 
noble ? But I am willing to matten to the propoſal, 
as an equal one, 

Father Mareſcotti, ſaid I, you muſt return me the 
paper. I muſt often have recourſe to it, to ſtrengthen 
my own mind, in order to enable myſelf to anſwer 
your expectations. 

The Father deſired leave to take a copy of it in 
ſhort-hand ; and retired for that purpoſe. 

I have no doubt but he will make great uſe of it 
with the family, and perhaps with the Lady, ſhould 
there be occaſion, hereafter. For my own part, it 
the noble Enthuſiaſt, when the heat of her imagina- 
tion 1s gone off, ſhall perſiſt in believing that ſhe has 
a divine impulſe in favour of her reſolution, and that 
given in anſwer to her prayers, I will endeavour to 
ſhew her, that her call upon me to ſupport her in it, 
tho* againſt myſelf, ſhall be anſwered, w hatever it 


Colt me. 


They prevailed on me to ſtay dinner. She excuſed 
herſelf from being preſent ; but deſired to ice me, 
when it was over. 


Vol. IV. | 1 DU Camilla 
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Camilla then led me to her. I found her in tears. 
She was afraid, ſhe ſaid, that I would not forgive her: 
Yet I would, ſhe was ſure, if I knew the conflicts 
with which her foul laboured. | 

I ſoothed her diiturbed mind. I told her, that I de- 
fired her direction, and was refolved to purſue it. Her 
paper ſhould be one of my conſtant leſſons; and her 
conſcience the rule of my conduct, with regard to my 
expectations of her favour. | 

O Sir, ſaid ſhe, how good you are! It is from your 
generoſity, next to the divine afliftance, that I ex- 
pect ſupport in my reſolution. I but imperfectly re- 
member what I would have done, and what I con- 
ſented to, when you were laſt among us—But when 
I beſt knew myſelf, I was more inclined to ſupport 
my parents and brothers in their expectations, with 
regard to the two great articles of religion and reſi- 
dence, than to comply with yours. My fortune, my 
rank, merited your conſideration ; and my pride was 
ſometimes piqued. *<* But it was the regard that I 
< had to the welfare of your immortal ſoul, that 
„ weighed moſt with me. O Sir! could you have 
<< been a Catholic !—? 


She then wrung her claſped hands, and tears trickled 
down her cheeks. God Almighty convert you, Che- 
valier But you muſt leave me. I am beginning to 
be again unhappy !—Leave me, Sir. But let me ſec 
you to-morrow. I will pray for a compoſure of mind, 

in the mean time. Do you pray for me too. And 
pray for yourſelf, Chevalier! The welfare of your 
<< ſoul, your immortal foul, was ever my principal 
Fern.” - 1 „ 

She began to ramble. Her looks were a little wild. 

I took leave of her; and going haſtily from her, in 

order to hide my own emotion, I ſurpriſed Father 

Mareſcotti, who, as it was at firſt ſight evident to 

me, from the confuſion I found him in, and the at- 
temp ts he heſitatingly made to excuſe himſelf, _ 
| been 
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been liſtening to what paſted between the Lady and 
me. Pity ! that a well b zeal ſhould 5 r a 
good man do mean things | 

No apologies, my dear Father, ſaid I. If you 
doubted my honour, I can think myſelf, in ſome mea- 
ſure, obliged to your cendeſcerfion, for taking this 
emu o prove me. Allow me, my dear Sir, to 

fay (It is to Father Mareſcotti) that the man, who, 
in the greater actions of his life, thinks himſelf under 
the All-ſeeing Eye, will not be alraid of a fellow- 
creature's Ear. | 

I beg a thoutand pardons, ſaid he „ heſitating, and 
in confuſion. But l will confeſs the truth 1 believed 
it was next to impoſſible, that a young man, whoſe 
Love to one of the moſt excellent of women is not to 
be queſtioned, ſhould be able to keep the conditions 
preſcribed to him, and forbear to make ule of the 
power the acknowleges he has over her alfections— 


But forgive me, Chevalier. 


Forgive your/elf, my dear Father; I do moſt hear- 
tily forgive you. 

led him down to Jeronymo' s chamber, begging 
of him not to ſay a ſyllable more of this matter; and 
not to let me ſuffer in his eſteem by this accident. 

1 have more than once, Dr. Bartlett, experienced 
the irreconcileable enmity of a man, whom I have 
forgiven for a meanneſs; and who was leſs able to 


torgive me my forgiveneſs, than I was him his fault. 


But Father Mareſcotti cannot be ſuch a man. He is 
capable of generous ſhame. He could hardly hold up 
his head all the time I ſtaid. 

I rejated to the family, in the preſence of the Fa- 
they the ſubſtance of whar paſſed between the Lady 
and me. They ſeemed ſurpriſed at her ſtedfaſtneſs. 


The Biſhop told me, that he had diſpatched a meſ- 


ſenger poſt to the General, with a Letter, in which 
he had written a faithful account of their preſent ſitua- 
tion. He would ſhew me a copy of it, if 1 m_— 
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I was fare, I ſaid, I could depend upon his generoſity 
and honour ; and ſhould be glad to know the ſenti- 
ments of the General and SF L. ady 85 it, when 
they returned an anſwer. 

I promiſed to attend them in the morning : And 
going to my lodgings, found there, waiting for me, 
the Count of Belvedere. Saunders and his gentleman 
were both together below-ttairs, waiting for, yet dread- 
ng, as they Taid, my return. Saunders had told the 
Count, it was „ : Burt he declared that he 
would wait for me, were it ever ſo late. "they both 
beſought me to take care of my own ſatety. His gen- 
tleman told me, that his maſter had been very much 
diſturbed in his mind ever ſince he Was with me laſt; 
declaring often, that his life was a burden to him. 
He believed, he ſaid, he had a brace of piſtols with 
him: And theo again expreſſed his care for my ſafety, 
as well as his Lord's. Fear not, ſaid I : The Count is 
'a man of honour : I would not, for the world, hurt 
hin: And I dare ſay he will not hurt me. 

{ haſtened up. Why, my Lord, faid I, (raking g his 
unwilling hands, each in mine, for a double reaion) 
did you not Jet me know you intended me this ho- 
nour? Or why did not your Lordſhip ſend tor me, 
as ſoon as you came? 

Send for you! with a melancholy air; What from 

Our Clementina? No!—But tell me what is concluded 
upon? My foul is impatient to know. Anſwer me 
like a man: Anſwer me like a man of honour, 

Nothing, my Lord, is concluded upon: Nothing 
can be concluded upon till Lady Clementina's mind 
be fully known. 

If zhat be all the obſtacle 

Not a flight one. I afſure you, that Clementina 
knows her own worth. She will put a juſt value upon 
herſelf. In her unhappy delirium, the always preſerved 
a high ſenſe of that delicacy, which diſtinguiſhes the 
women ef true honour. It ſhines forth now in all 5 

wor 


words and actions with redoubled luſtre. She will 
make the more difficulties, as her friends make leſs. 


Nothing can be done /oon : And if it will make your 


Lordthip eaſier {tor I ſce you are diſturbed) I will 
acquaint you when any-thing 1s likely to be carried 
into effect. ” Þ 

And 7s nothing yet concluded on? And' will you 
give me ſuch notice ? 

I will, my Lord. 

Upon your honour ? 

Upon my honour. 

Well then, I have ſome days longer to craw] upon 
this e 
MWhat means my Lord? | 

This I mean, withdrawing his hands from mine, 
and taking out of his pockets two piſtols : I came re- 
ſolved, that you ſhould take one of theſe, at your 
choice, had the affair been concluded upon, as 1 
dreaded it would. I am no aſſaſſin, Sir, nor ever em- 


loyed one: Nor would I have deprived Clementina 


of her elected huſband. All I intended was, that the 
hand to which ſhe is to give hers, ſhould have firit 


taken my life. I will not, I cannot live, to ſee her 


the wife of any man on earth, tho' ſhe has refuſed to 
be mine—You ſhould have found I would nor. 
What a raſhneſs!—Bur 1 ſee your mind is diſturbed. 
The Count of Belvedere could not otherwite ralk 1n 
this manner. 25 | 
It is not 7mpoſſible, ſurely, my dear Dr. Bartlett (how- 
ever improbable, as I begin to apprehend) that Clemen- 
tina may change her mind. | could not, theretore, 
acquaint the Count with our preſent ſituation ; becauſe 
the hope he would have conceived from it, would, in 


caſe of a change, have added ſtrength to his deſpair. 


I contented myſelf, therefore, to reaſon with him on 
his raſh intention. And having renewed my aſſurances, 


as above, he took leave of me ſo much recovered, as 


to thank me tor the advice I had given him ; and to 


. pPromiſe, 
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promiſe, that he would make it the foundation of his 
3 to heaven for a calmer mind than he had 

nown for ſome days paſt. 

Saunders and his valet ſeemed overjoyed at ſeeing 
us come down together, in an amicable manner; and 

in the high civility each paid the other. 
FS ſhould have mentioned, that the Count, of his own 
accord, in paſſing thro* my antechamber to the ſtairs, 
laid in one of the windows the two piſtols. My dear 
Grandiſon, ſaid he, let theſe remain in your keeping. 
They are pieces of curious workmanſhip. Whither 
might one of them, by this time, have ſent me !— 
And in what difficulties might you the ſurvivor, a fo- 
reigner, have been involved; which then 1 conſidered. 
not; for all my malice was levelled againſt my un- 
happy felt! I will not truſt myſelf with them 

Here I conclude for this night. I will not diſpatch 
theſe laſt-written Letters, till I ſee what to- morrow 
will produce. My dear friend! How grievous is 
ſuſpente ! — Perhaps I ſhould have thought myſelf 
more obliged to bear it, had I been thus entangled, 
Freed, ſuſpended, 5 my own fault. 


Sir CHARLES GRAN DISON. In Continuation. 


1 Went, according to promiſe, in the morning, to 
the palace of Porretta. I found all the family, the 
Marchionef and Lady Clementina excepted, in Je- 
ronymo's chamber. My entrance, I ſuppoſe, was 
ſolemn; for Jeronymo, as I approached him, ſnatch- 
ing my hand, ſaid, This girl, this capricious, this un- 
common girl! f How can I forgive her for vexing the 
heart of my Grandiſon? 
Father Mareſcotti looked ſo conſcious, that I pi- 
tied him. I took his hand, and, with an air of kind- 


205 aſked him Are there any 0 my good Fa- 
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ther, that I ſhall have the honour of calling you one 
of my deareſt houthold friends in England ? 

I gave him no time to anſwer, left he ſhould not be 
aſſured enough: And addreſſing myſelf to the Biſhop, 
My Lord, 1 atk you the like queſtion : Is there a 
| likelihood, that I ſhall have an intereſt in Father 
Mareſcotti's more intimate friendſhip ? We already, 
I anſwer for myſelf, and from my vanity, love each 
other. 

Dear Grandiſon! ſaid the n and, taking my 
hand, he called me by the kindeſt name —Saving, that 
it was not Sen] Jeronymo dried his eyes. The Count 
ſaluted me in a tender accent. The Biſhop was ſilent, - 
I fee, thought I, that the admirable c 
rſeveres Religion, that can do ſo much for Her, 
will not, I hope, leave me unbenefited by its all- 
chearing influence. If I cannot be fo happy as I wiſh, 
I am in the hands of Providence; and will not give 
myſelf up to unmanly deſpair Vet the greatneſs of 
this woman's mind ! thought I- Why did they not 
fall upon indulgent methods with her before ? Then, 
probably, had there not been a ſuppoſed reaſon for an 
invitation to me to quit my native country, to which- 
I had been ſo long a ſtranger, and to come over to 
Italy! Then had ſhe, in all likelihood, recovered 
her reaſon, and I had not known how great ſhe could 
be; and her filial duty would have diſengaged me 
equally from all obligations of honour, and cxPocths: 
tions of favour! 
The Marchioneſs came in ſoon after. Her addreſs 


to me confirmed me in my apprehenſions—Dear Gran- 


diſon, ſaid ſhe, condeſcendingly laying her hand on 
mine, how do you? See our dear Jeronymo- How 
much better he is What return can we make to 
you for your goodneſs to him? ] went up to the dear 
girl laſt night, after you were gone. She was then in- 
deed a little hyſterical. But the diſorder went off in 
prayers for you and for herſelf. I am juſt come from 

| = her. 
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5 her. She has had a quiet night. She is calm, and. 
. may ſay, ſerene. All her cares are in what manner 


ww 


to ſhew her gratitude to you. 


It is impoſſible, madam, but I muſt have | joy in 
your joy. Lady Clementina, I apprehend, perſeveres 
in her reſolution !— 
L have talked to her, Chevalier, in your favour. It 
you love her, ſhe ſays, as we all think you do, the 


will yet be yours. 


Dear madam (overjoyed) tell me 

Let me interrupt you, Chevalier: I muſt not i. 
lead you, nor keep you in ſuſpenſe — She will, ſne 
ſays, beg your acceptance of her vows—if— 

{if what, madam— 

Hear me with patience, Chevalier — If you will 
comply with the conditions, on which we would have 
permitted her to be yours, when you were laſt in 


Italy — This is her wr propoſal — Made at her own 
motion — She is afraid it will be to no purpoſe (ſhe 


ſays afraid, Sir): But as you have not denied her to 
herſelf, ſhe begs I will put the queſtion to you in her 
name, for the ſake (if you ſhould refuſe her) of her 
own future tranquillity of mind. The Chevalier Gran- 


diſon is generous ; he is juſt; he is polite : He cannot 


but receive this motion of my child by her mother, as 
the greateſt condeſcenſion from both. 

I bowed. I was going to pour but they all ſeve- 
rally broke in upon me. 

On my knees, Chevalier, ſaid Father Mareſcotti, 


I will entreat you 


O Chevalier, ſaid the Biſhop; how Reppy is it in 
your power to make us all! 

Surely you can, you will, you muſt, Chevalier | ſaid 
the Count, if you love the dear creature, as we all 
ſuppoſe you do. 

You will not, I hope, dear Grandiſon, ſaid the 
Marguis, refuſe my daughter. Aſk any conditions Ot 


us She ſhall be with you in Eng) and in a month's 


time. 
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time. We will accompany her thither; and ſtay till 
you ſhall chooſe to return with us. 

Teronymo, with ſobs, caught my hand as I ſat next 
him For God's ſake, for my fake, for all our fakes, 
for your ſoul's fake, my Grandifon, be ours. Let 
your Teronymo call you Brother. 

lf my tears, if my prayers, have weight, ſaid the 
Marchioneſs, let me call down my child, and ſhe 
ſhall give you her hand in our preſence. She thinks, 
belides the regard ſhe has for your foul, that ſhe ought 
to inſiſt upon the terms on which we would have con- 
ſented to make her yours, in gratitude for our com- 
pliance with her wiſhes. 

Deareſt Grandifon ! rejoined the Biſhop, Refuſe not 
my ſiſter: Refuſe not the daughter, of the Marcheſe 
and Marcheſa della Porretta: 8 8 e not the aſſenting 
Clementina. 

They were all ſilent; cheir eyes were upon me. 
It is, anſwered I, too, too condeſcendingly generous 
to put this taſk upon me: But, Refuſe Lady Clemen- 
tina, faid you! How you wound my ſoul by the ſup- 
poſition! I ſee your compaſlion for me, in the light 
you cannot but wean I ſhould. Lady Clementina's 
generous, and condeſcendingly-meant, propoſal, when 
Jam willing to allow terms to ber, that ſhe will not 
to me, ſhews me how important ſhe thinks the dif- 
terence between the two Religions : Need I repeat, my 
Lord (to the Biſhop) what my own thoughts are upon 
this ſubject? Would to heaven the terms were no 
other than thoie before agreed to; or were ſuch as I 
could comply with! I have only to conſole myſelf, 
that the power of Refuſal lies where it ought to lie. 
Clementina 1s an angel. I am not worthy of her. 
Yet, let me add, this company (bowing round me) 
cannot think me too ſolemn— Were I to live always 

ere; were I convinced that there is no life after this; 
your commands and Clementina's would be Laws to me. 


But has ſhe not the goodneſs to ſay, in her paper, © That 
| 1 
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* have the ſame notion ſhe has of the brevity and 
<« vanity of this world's glory, and of the duration of 
« that to come?“ > 
They looked upon one another. It is hard, very 
hard, ſaid the Biſhop, for a man, convinced of the 
truth of his religion, to allow to another of a different 
perſuaſion, what he expects ſhould be allowed for him- 
fell. You, Chevalier, however, can allow it; and 
have greatneſs of mind enough to judge favourably of 
thoſe who cannot. I do love you; but fain would I 
love you more. 
The Marchioneſs wept. My dear Love, ſaid the 
Marquis, taking her hand with the tenderneſs of a 
Lover, but ſpeaking a little too ſeverely of me for his 
uſual generoſity How many tears has this affair coſt 
you! My heart bleeds to ſee you weep. Comfort 
yourſelf. Let us comfort each other. The Chevalier 
Grandjſon is indeed unworthy of our child ; unworthy 
of the terms we offered to him ; unworthy of our 
Joint entreaties—He is an invincible man. 
I was greatly affected. After a little heſitation, 
J aſk leave, my Lords, ſaid I, to retire for one mo- 
ment. I will return as ſoon as I have recovered my- 
ſelf from the concern geen me by the—mi/-appre- 
henſion (ſhall I call it?) of the beſt of men, whom 
from my heart I reverence. 
I aroſe as I ſpoke, withdrew, and took two or three 
turns in the Salon. N DE 
I ſtaid not till J was ſent for: But aſſuming as 
chearful an air as I could, returned; and found 
them earneſt in talk. They all aroſe at my return, 
ſeemingly pleaſed with it; and the Marquis coming 
to me, Chevalier, ſaid he, I am ſorry | 
Not one word of apology, my Lord, interrupted I. 
I withdrew not from diſreſpect, or in reſentment ; but 
purely from concern, that, in your opinion, I de- 
ſerved not the honour done me, by one ſo dear to 
you. Think me unhappy, my Lord, and pity me. 
EE”. FT Principle, 
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Principle, not perverſeneſs, influences me: It does 
every one preſent: It does the dear Lady above: And 
ſhall we not allow for one another, when we are all 
actuated by the ſame morive ? 

O that I could embrace my fourth ſon ! ſaid the 

Marchioneſs. The Biſhop threw his arms about me. 
Generous expanſion of Heart] were the words that 
ſell from his lips. Jeronymo ſhewed his friendly Love 
in what he ſaid : And mwuft not, ſaid the Count, this 
young man be one of us? 
After chocolate, the Marchianeſs withdrew to the 
window, making a motion to me to attend her. I 
haſtened to her. She complimented me, ſpeaking 
low, as a fit perſon to be conſulted in a caſe where fe- 
male delicacy was concerned; and then aſked me, 
what I would have her ſay to Clementina, who had 
offered her hand to me on conditions, with which ſhe 
had hopes I would comply! ? Mult] tell the dear child, 
ſhe is rejected? 

Lady Clementina rejected Dear madam, how can 
bear that ſhe ſhould but ſuppoſe it ?—Be pleaſed to 
tell her, that I have been again ſounded on the ſubject 
of a change of religion, F her favour for me could be 
procured : But that I was fo ſteady in my faith, that 


there were no hopes of my converſion, as you will 


call it : And be ſo good as to remind her (it may look 
like a breach of conditions if 7 do) that I require not 
a change in Her; and that therefore the terms propoſed 
are unequal. 

Fain, very fain, Chevalier, would I — She ſtopt 
there — But no more on this ſubject, reſumed ſhe. I 
will ſee in what way the dear creature is now. 

She left me, and went to her daughter. The ſub- 
ject was changed. 

In about half an hour ſhe returned. She told me, 
that the had followed my advice; but that Clementina 
ſeemed diſſatisfied and perplexed : And, as ſhe had not 
2/zed to ſee me, adviſed me to ſuſpend my attendance 

5 | on 
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on her till the afternoon, as ſhe would by that means 
have more time to compoſe her ſpirits; and herſelt 
further opportunities of talking with her. 

Declining their invitation to dinner, ] went to my 
lodgings ; and to amuſe myſelf, had recourſe to my 
pen : 

Having written -theas 8 I lay it Gown til my re. 
turn from them. 


LETTER XLII. 


Sir Cares rs e To Dr. BARTLETT. 


0 


KT my entrance into the wala of Porretta, I was 
| deſired to walk into the garden to the Biſhop. 1 
found with him Father Mareſcotti. 

Dear Grandiſon, ſaid the Biſhop, meeting me, and 
taking my hand, you muſt decide a point between the 
Father and me, that we are afraid has made us a little 
accountable to you. | 

{ was filent. He proceeded. 

Clementina is very ſedate. She ſent for me and the 
Father ſoon after you left us. She aſked us ſeveral 
_ queſtions in relation to you; and infiſted on our ad- 
vice, as religious men, and as we would anſwer for it 
to our own conſciences. Her firſt was, Whether we 
thought there were any hogs of your converſion 3 — 

I anſwered negatively. 

I don't expect, ſaid ſhe, that he would be induced 
to change his religion for a wife, nor even for a crown, 
were he not convinced of the fal ſhood of his own, and 
the truth of ours: But again I aſk, Cannot you and 
Father Mareſcotti convince his judgment? I ſhould 
think it would not be ſo hard a taſk, learned and good 
men, as you both are: Gocd man, and modeſt, "and 
patient, and unpreſuming, as he is ; who has been fo 
long among Catholics ; whe came from England fo 


young; has been left fo much to his own direction; 
| and 


* 
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and who muſt ſee the difference of the two religions 
to the advantage of ours, were he but to judge by the 
efficacy of each on the lives and manners of the people 
rofeſfing each; for, ſurely, the men of name and 

family, who are ſent among us by their parents, from 

the heretic countries, in order to obſerve our manners, 

and to improve their own, are not the 20 of the 
cople of thoſe countries. 

[ rold her, proceeded the Biſhop, that, to be jms 
partial, there were bad and good of all nations ; that 
the was not likely to be approached by any of her own 
but who were good; that you, Chevalier, and Mrs. 


Beaumont, might convince us that there were good 


SI 
people among the Proteſtants; and that now-and- 


then a young man of that proteſſion did aZually ap- 
pear among us, who was t a diſcredit to his country. 
Bur, continued I, I have heretofore debated the ſubject 
with the Chevalier Grandiſon. You know I was in 
a manner called upon to do it: And have found him 
a Proteſtant upon principle; and that he has a great 
deal to ſay for himſelf. You, Father, would not 
allow me this; but you never entered into cloſe ar- 
gument with him on the ſubject, as I have done. 
My ſiſter then aſked, proceeded the Biſhop, if I 
though that her own religious principles would be 
endangered, if ſhe became _ and went with you 


to England? 


We both referred her to certain paſſages in the 


paper ſhe gave you. 


My heart, ſaid the, could never he proof againſt a 
generous and kind treatment. The condeſcending 
compliances with my weakneis, which my father, mo- 


ther, brothers, and uncle, have made, have effected 


what oppoſition and cruelty, as you ſte, could not. 
So compaſſionate, ſo humane a man, as I think the 
Chevalier Grandiſon, and ſo ſteady as he is in his prin- 
ciples, ſo much, as you own, he has to ſay for him- 


ſelf, Jong with the ſenſe I always had, from my 
mother's 
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mothe;*s example, of the duties of a good wife, will 
too Stobubly itagger me in my faith: And if ſo, ! 
ſhall be unhappy : I ſhall make my Confeſſor ſo. | 
am determined, added ſhe (as you, brother, have ſeen) 
in my own mind: But ] aſk your opinion, and yours, 
Father Mareſcorti. Ihe Chevalier now is a favourite 
with you both. Religion only can now be the que- 
ſtion—lIs it not too probable that I ſhall be e Raggered 
in my own faith, were Ito be his? 

We gave her, continued the Biſhop, our opinions 
freely, as religious men. Could we, Chevalier, do 
otherwiſe ? And yet we are both ready to accuſe our- 
ſelves of infringing conditions with you. Tell us, if 
in your opinion we have ? 

I cannot, my Lord, judge from this general ac- 
count. ' If you did more than anſwer her queſtions; 
if you expatiated argumentatively on the ſubject; 1 
muſt think you have And your own doubts help to 
convince me that you have; tho' I cannot but reſpect 
you greatly for the frankneſs of your application to 
me on this ſubject. 

- We were earneſt; Chevalier; ; we were warm in 
Wers we ſaidͤ—g— 

Well, my Lord, called upon a as you both were, it 
would not have become your characters to be cool — 
For my own part, I have been recollecting the beha- 
viour of your admirable ſiſter throughout every itage 
of her delirium, reſpecting myſelf: And I have not 
been able to call to mind one inſtance in it of an at- 
tachment merely perſonal. I need not tell you, Father, 
nor you, my Lord, what a zealous Catholic ſhe 1s. 
She early wiſhed me to be one : And had I not thought 
myſelf obliged in honour, becauſe of the confidence 
placed in me by the whole family, to decline the ſub- 
ject, our particular converſations, when ſhe favoured 
me with the name of tutor, would have generally 
taken that turn. Her unhappy illneſs vas owing to 


her zeal for religion, and to her concealing her firug- 
gles | 
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gles on that account. She never hinted at marriage 
8 > | 0 . . 
in her reſveries. She was {till ſolicitous for the Sour 


of the man ſhe wiſhed to proſelyte; and declared her- 
ſelf ready to lay down her lite, could ſhe have effected 


that favourite wiſh of her heart. Ar other times, ſhe 
ſuppoſed my marriage with ſome other woman; an 


was only generouſly ſolicitous, that it ſhould not be 


with one who might diſcredit the regard the hexſelf 
profeſſed for me. At another time ſhe wiſhed to be 
acquainted with my ſiſters, and hoped they would 


come to Italy: She propoſed. to perfect them in the 
Italian tongue, as they ſhould her in the Engliſh : 


But as to me, only beſpoke a viſit from me now-and- 
then, when they came. I have the vanity to think, 
that I ſtand high in her favour. But Religion, it is 


evident, as it ought, ſtands higher. From all theſe 


recollections and obſervations, I have endeavoured to 


account for the noble behaviour of your ſiſter; and 
am the leſs ſurpriſed at it, now ſhe is come to her me- 
mory. It is all great; all uniform; and moſt pro- 


bably we ſhould have been in a very different ſituation 
than what we have been long in, had ſhe had her 
way given her at the time ſhe was ſo earneſt — For 


what? Only to be allowed a ſecond interview, a fare- 


wel viſit, when ſhe had ſhewn a little before, on a firft, 

that marriage ſeemed not to be in her thoughts. 

And had ſhe not been entruſted to the management 

of the cruel] Laurana, ſaid the Biſhop— 
From which, thank God, ſaid the Father, I was 


the inſtrument of freeing her. 


. D 0 . * 
By all this, proceeded I, I mean not recrimination; 


but only to obſerve the conſiſtency of the noble Lady's 
mind, when ſhe was able to reflect. And what now 
remains for me to do, but to reconcile myſelf, if poſ- 


ible, to a conduct that I muſt ever admire, however 


I may, in its conſequences, as to my own particular, 
regret it? Tour Lordſhip, I am afraid, thinks, that 
ſhe adheres to the contents of the paper ſhe put into 


my hands, „ Unleſs 
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Unleſs you, Chevalier 
That, my Lord, is out of the queition. Let it, 

however, be remembred, that I have not preſcribed 

to her that hard condition, which is made an indil. 
penſable one to me. Yet is Lady Clementina the 
only woman on earth that I would have wiſhed to call 
mine, on the terms on which I ſhould have been proud 
to receive her hand: For it is eaſy to ſoreſce, that, ge- 
nerally, great inconveniencies muſt attend a marriage 
between perſons of a different religlon; one of them 
zealous, the other not indifferent. 

But, Chevalier, you acquit Father Mareſcotti and 
me. 

do, my Lord. Be you your own judges. The 
candition was not propoſed by me. I conſented to it, 
for the fake of thoſe who preſcribed it, and for your 
fiſter's ſake. I could not wiſh to proſecute my hum- 
ble ſuit, notwithſtanding her declared favour for me, 
againſt, the pleas of cogſcience which ſhe to earneſtly 

urged. How could I, while religion, and the gene- 

rolity of her friends to her, required, as ſhe thought, 
that ſhe ſhould get above all regards for me? I was 
therefore willing to comply with the propoſal, and to 
wait the iſſue of her ſpontaneous determination, and 
to be governed by it. But now that your Lordſhip 
and Father Mareſcotti have diſpenſed with the con- 
dition, I preſume that J am not bound by it. 

What means my Grandiſon ? 
Only this : I could not be thought to bear a * 

ſo fervent to the admirable Clementina, as the man 

ought to bear who aſpires to the nonour of calling her 
his, if I made not one effort to convince her, that ſhe 
may be happy with me as to the article ſhe is ſo ſo- 
licitous about — From female delicacy, ſhe may, per- 
haps, expect to be argued with, and to be perſuaded. 

Allow me to give her aſſttrances of my inviolable ho- 

nour in that point. It deen me, as a man, and 

as 
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as her admirer, to remove her ſcruples, if I can, before 


yield up my Love to the force of them. 

Would you argue with her on the merits of the two 
perſuaſions? | 

I would not. I never did. I would only aſſure her 
of my firm reſolution never to attempr to bring her 
over to mine, nor to traverſe the endeavours of her 
confeſſor, to keep her ſteady in hers. But were we 
to conſider only her future eaſe of mind [You ſee, my 


Lord, that ſhe herſelf has a view to that, in the pro- 


poſal made me, as from herſelf] in which the happineſs 
of all your family is included, it is right to fee if ſhe 
builds on a foundation that cannot be ſhaken; that 
ſhe may not hereafter regret the ſteps ſhe has taken, 
which might poſſibly 

I underſtand you, Chevalier—It is prodenthyy: it is 
kindly, put, as well for her ſake, as ours. 

I ſhall be glad, my Lord, that you ſhould be within 
hearing of every word chat ſhall paſs between us on 
this occaſion. One effort I ought to make. If ſhe 
is determined, I will not urge her further. For all 


the world, and the dear Clementina in it, I would 


not have her act againſt her conſcience : Nor will I 


take advantage of the declaration ſhe has repeatedly 


made, that it is in my power to hold her faſt, or to 
ict her free. I will not fo much as urge it to her, left, 
i ſhe ſhould alter her purpoſe, it ſhould be from the 


_ conſcience of a kind of promiſe implied in that decla- 
ration, and not from her heart. No, my Lord, ſhe 


ſhall be wholly free. I will not, excellent as ſhe is, 


accept of her hand againſt her conſcience: Neither 
my conſcience, nor, let me ſay, my pride, will permit 


me to do ſo. But the world, as well as my own 
heart, would blame me, if I made not ore effort, If 
it fail, I ſhall be eaſier in my own mind; and fo will 
ſhe in hers. Be you, my Lord, within hearing of 
our next converſation. 
I would not, Dr, Bartlett, propoſe to Father Ma- 
Eo, ns A reſcotti, 
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reſcotti, that he ſhould, for fear of making him un. 
eaſy, on his liſtening to what paſſed between the Lac, y 
and me. 

I can abſolutely depend upon your honour, Cheva- 
lier, replied the Biſhop. We have brought ourſelves 
to be /ancere favourers of this alliance with you. But 
] own to you, that both Father Mareſcotti and my- 
ſelf, on the unexpected turn my ſiſter has voluntaril 
taken, are of opinion, that you will both be happier, 
if it take not dee The difference in religion; her 
malady— Ar 

No more, my Bord, of this ſubject. If I cannot 
ſucteed, I truſt endeavour to draw conſolation to my- 
ſelf from reaſon and reflexion. Mean time, all I atk 
is, that you will both acquit me of any ſuppoſed breach. - 
of condition, as well in your own minds, as to the reſt 
of the family, if I make this oe effort: After which, 
if it ſucceed not, I will, whatever I ſuffer, diveſt my- 
ſelf of Self, and join with you, and Father Mareſcotti, 
to ſecure the ground gained in the reſtoration of the 
nobleſt of female minds. . 

They looked upon each baer! as if they were 
Afraid of the event. The Father whiſpered the Bi- 
ſhop. I believe, by a word or two that I could not 
but hear, it was to induce him to place himſelf fo as 
to hear (as I had propoſed) the converſation that was 
next to paſs between the Lady and me. | 

Turning round on their whiſpering, Don't I lee 
Camilla, my Lord, ſaid 1, at diſtance, watching our 
motions, as if ſhe wanted an opportunity to ſpeak to 
one of us? 

She has been walking for ſome time within ſight, 
faid Father Mareſcotti. 

The Biſhop made ſigns to her to advance. She 
did: And told me, that her young Lady was deſirous 
to fee me. 

I followed 1 Clementina was alone. Camilla 
introduced me to her, and withdrew. 


Ne 


N " {»w 
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She was in great confuſion on my approach. Her 
complexion frequently varied. She looked at me. 
often, and as often turned away her eyes; and ſighed. 
Two or three times ſhe hemmed, as if ſhe would 
ave cleared her voice; but outs not find words to 
expreſs her labouring mind. It was eaſy to fee, that 
her perplexity was not favourable to me. I thought 
it would be cruel, not to break the way for her to 
ſpeak. 

1 Let not my dear Clementina forbear to ſay all that 
is in her heart, to the man who greatly prefers her 
eace of mind to his own. 

[ had, I had, faid ſhe, a great deal to ſay before 
I/ you: But now you are preſent—She ſtopt. . 

Take time to recolle& yourſelf, madam I have 
been talking in the garden to my Lord the Biſhop, 
and to F ather Mareſcotti. I greatly revere them both. 
You have conſulted them on the contents of the paper 
you were pleaſed to put into my hands. T have hopes 
from thence, that you may be made eaſy in your mind. 
I will never, deareſt madam, urge you on the article 

of Religion. You ſhall be abſolute miſtreſs of your 
own will. You ſhall preſcribe to me what conditions 
70u pleaſe, with regard to your way of life, your 
pleaſures, your gratuities to your ſervants, and others. 
Father Mareſcotti and your Camilla with you, you 
will be as fafe from innovation, as you can be in your 


tather's houſe. 


Ah Chevalier! | | 

We may, perhaps, prevail upon your father and 
mother to honour us with their company, in your firſt 
journey to England. They have not been of late ſo 
well as it were to be wiſhed : We have baths there of 


ſovereign efficacy, in many diſorders. By uſing them, 


and change of climate, they will very probably re- 


ceive benefit in their healths. Jeronymo— 
Ah, Chevalier! — She aroſe from her ſeat, and re- 


ſeated herſelf ſeveral times, with great emotion. I 


proceeded. X 2 Jeronymo, 


3. 

Jeronymo, our dear Jeronymo, I hope will accom- 
pany us, and his ſkilful Lowther. Thoſe baths are 
reſtorative, 

O Chevalier! what a man you are ?— 

She ſtopt, with an air of attention, as if ſhe wiſhed 
me to proceed. 

. —And when your honoured and beloved friends 
ſhall ſee their Clementina happy, as I am determined 
ſhe ſhall be, if all the tenderneſs of affection I am 1 
to ſhew, can make her ſo, how happy will they 4. 
be !—Your chapel, madam ! Your confeſſor Jour 
own ſervants! 

Ah, Sir! Sir !—Ought ] to liſten to ſuch rempta- | 
tions, after what I have | given you, upon deliberation, 
in writing ? Good Heaven, and the whole heavenly 
hoſt, direct me! 

She had recourſe to her beads; and her lips, as a 
word now-and-then half. pronounced informed me, 
moved to a Pater-noſter. Again ſhe aſſumed an at- 
tentive air. 

A ſiſters, madam, will revere you. You will have 
pleaſure in calling them yours. Their. Lords are 
men of the firſt figure in their country. I aſk not for 
fortune. I aſk only for you, and you I aſk of yourſelf. 
My eſtate is conſiderable, and i improving. The pride 
I take in being independent, and in the power of 
obliging, ſuffers ine not to be 1mprudent with regard 
to economy. My capital manſion (I value it c for 
not being a houſe of yeſterday) tho? not fo magnifi- 
cent as your palace in Bologna, is genteel, ſpacious, 
convenient. The paper you gave me, ſhews me that 
the grandeur of your ſoul is equal to that of your birth. 
I revere you for the pious and noble ſentiments con- 
tained in it. What obligations will you lay me under 
to your goodneſs, if you can prevail upon yourſelf to 
rely upon my affurances, that I will aever ſeek to make 
you unhappy on a religious account; and if you can 


be ſatisfied with the enjoyment of your own religion, 
and 
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and leave to me the exerciſe of mine ! Dear madam, 
-vhy may not this be? Hay will you not leave me as 
free as I am ready to leave you? Juſtice, generoſity, 
are my pleas to a Lady, who ſurely cannot but be 
:uſt and generous. Think, madam ; dear Lady Cle- 
mentina, think; if you cannot, by making me happy, 
e yourſelf ſo. 3 ; 
1] took her unreſiſting hand, and kiſſed it. She 


fghed, She wept. She was ſilent. 


With what pleaſure, proceeded I, will you every 
other year viſit and reviſit England, and your native 
country! How dear will you be to your old friends, 
and to your new, in turn ! Never reviſiting England 
without ſome of your relations to accompany you; 
now one, now another ; and who will be of our fa- 


heart. You ſee, how well he can hve with the moſt 


zealous of your religion, yet not be an hypocrite ; 


but, when called upon, fears not to avow his own— 
My deareſt Clementina ! [Again I preſſed her hand 
with my lips] ſay, you think you can be happy, and 
yet bleſs me with your Love. | 

O Sir! God is my witneſs—But leave me, leave 
me, for a few moments. I dare not truſt myſelf with 
myſelf, ES . 

Command me not to leave you, madam, till you 
reſolve in my favour—Say, cannot you be happy in 
the free exerciſe of your own religion? Father Mare- 
ſcotti, Camilla, with you—In England bur one year at 
2 time In Italy, under the re-aſſuring eye of your 
izther, mother, brothers, the next. 

Ah, Sir! you mult retire Indeed you muſt, You 


leave me not at liberty—You muſt let me confider— 


On this criſis of time, as far as I know, depends an 
eternity of happineſs or miſery. = 
Command me not from you : Bid me not leave 


you. Obey the tender impulſe that, I flatter myſelf, 
er 1 


X 3 
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1 diſcover in my favour. I ſeek your happineſs, in 
purſuing wy own. Your eternal welfare cannot he en- 
dangered. My conſcience will oblige me to ſtrengthen 
ours, when I ſee it is yours—Bid me not leave you— 
Excellent Clementina, bid me not leave you! 

_ You muſt, you muſt—How. can I truſt myſelf 
againſt a voice, that is the voice of Love; and claims 
my kindneſs, my juſtice, my generoſity—W as I ever 


ungenerous, unjuſt, unkind ?—And if thus ſtaggered 


now, what, were I to be yours, would the ſuperadded 
ſenſe of my duty do !—O leave me, Sir, a few mo- 
ments, leave me. 

Be propitious, madam, be propitious, to my hum- 


ble hope; that is all I will at preſent ſay; and now 


I obey you—Profoundly bowing, I withdrew into the 


next apartment: She to her cloſet. 


I went out ſlowly ; and heard the haſty motion of 


ſomebody going out of the apartment, as I entered 


it. It was, it ſeems, the Biſhop, who had placed 
himſelf within hearing of what paſſed between his ſiſter 
and me, as I had defired he would. 

It was a full quarter of an hour before I heard her 
move; and then it was to ſeek for me. 

I was ſitting in a penſive mood, revolving the em- 
barraſments I had met with from ſome of the beſt of 


women; and, as you, my dear Dr. Bartlett, know, 


in different countries; and particularly the unexpected 


turn which this excellent creature had taken. She ap- 
proached me with an air of majeſty, yet mixed with 


tenderneſs. I met her, and, with a bent knee, taking 


her hand My fate hangs upon thoſe lips, ſaid I; ind 


was proceeding ; when interrupting me—O Sir! I 


hear not, it is not /afe for me to hear, that voice, ac- 


companying this manner Let me bend to you. I : 
have been craving the divine direction. An irreſiſtable 


impulſe (ſurely it is Hat direction) bids me ſay—Yet 
what can I ſay ?—It I attempt to argue, I am loſt !— 


muſt 
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muſt be all you wiſh me to be? And then my ever- 


| laſting peace, my everlaſting happineſs — O Sir! I 


doubt not your Juſtice, your generoſity — But I fear 

ſelf ! — Seek not, let me repeat (looking a little 
wildly) ſeek not, kindeſt of men, to entangle me with 
your Love. 

Ske bent her knee, and I was afraid would have 
fainted. I claſped my ſupporting arms about her. 

Let me, let me cut ſhort all I intended to ſay, ſaid 
ſhe, by referring to my paper. The contents of that 
are not, cannot be, anſwered to my ſatisfaction. Be 
my advocate to yourſelf, to your own heart, and ſeek 
not to entangle me with your Love. 

Whatever it coſt me (taking both her hands in 
mine, and bowing upon them) I will yield to your 
pleaſure. I never will urge you again on this ſubject, 
unleſs your brother the Biſhop g give me hope of your 
welcome change of mind. 

Beſt of men! ſaid ſhe, withdrawing her hands, and 
claſping them together — But this is not enough 
You muſt promiſe me your future friendſhip. You muſt 
let me call you Brother: You muſt be my Tutor, I your 
Pupil, once more—Happy days were thoſe ; the hap- 
pieſt of my life And encourage and confirm in me 
the reſolution I have taken, or I ſhall not be happy! 

Look upon me, madam, as your brother, as your 
friend: But this latter taſk requires more magnanimity 
than I am maſter of. To your brother the Biſhop, 
and to Father Mareſcotti, I muſt leave that taſk. 
They will be in earneſt in it. I cannot; becauſe J 
am convinced, in my own mind, that we might have 
been happy—Could you—Burt I forbear, tho' with 
difficulty I have promiſed not to urge you further. 

Indeed I have conſulted them both, reſumed ſhe ; 
but not before I had given you my written determina- 
tion: Had they given their opinions different from 
what they did, I never could have got over the ap- 
prehenſions I have of your ſtrength, and my own 

| X 4 weakneſs. 
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weakneſs. I only conſulted them, in hopes they 
would (as they could, or they had not been good Ca- 
tholics) confirm and ſtrengthen my mind. And why, 
why, ſhould I puniſh the man, 1 muſt for ever eſteem 
as my beſt friend, with a wife, that her unhappy ma- 
lady has made unworthy of him? Dear Chevalier, I 
find myſelf at times not recovered. I may never be 
quite well. You and yours deſerve not to be puniſhed, 
but rewarded. Believe me, Sir, this has been a ſecond 
conſideration with me. God enable me to adhere to 
my reſolution, for His ſake, for your ſake, and for the 
ſake of my own peace of mind! . 

Muſt it not be difficult, my dear Dr. Bartlett, more 
difficult than when I came over to Bologna, to give 
up all hopes of ſo exalted a woman? 

But ſay, Chevalier, you are not angry with me. 
Say, that you do not, that you will not, think me un- 

grateful. To obviate ſuch a charge as that of ingra- 

titude, to a man who has laid us all under ſuch obli- 
ations—-W hat is it that I would not do? 

I canno/ be diſpleaſed with you, madam. You can- 
not be ungrateful. I muſt not ſpeak : Yet hardly 
know how to be ſilent. I will take a walk in the 
garden. I have a new leſſon to learn. 

With profound reverence I withdrew. She rang. 
Camilla came in. | 8 5 
I haſtened into the garden, greatly diſſatisfied with 

myſelf, yet hardly knowing why. I thought I wanted 
ſomebody to accuſe, ſomebody to blame Vet how _ 
could it be Clementina? But the words Narrow Zeal ! 
— Sweet Enthufiaft !/—as if I would find fault with her 
religion, involuntarily ſtipt from me to myſelf. 5 
It is difficult, my dear Dr. Bartlett, at the inſtant in 
which the heart finds itſelf diſappointed of ſome dar- 
ling hope, to avoid reflexions that, however, can only 
be juſtified by ſelf-partiality. What muſt I be, if. 
led as I have been, by all her friends to hope, I had 
not been carneſt in my hope 4 
* a 
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The Biſhop joined me in the garden—Excuſe me, 


Grandiſon, ſaid he, for breaking in upon your con- 
templations: But I was deſirous to apologize to you, 


for taking the liberty, tho* you allowed it to me, of 


attending to what paſſed between you and my ſiſter. 


I ſhould, my Lord, have ſaid every- thing I did ſay 
to your ſiſter, the occaſion the ſame, before your whole 
aſſembled family. Your Lordſhip has therefore no 


apologies to make to me. Heard you all that paſſed? 


I believe I did. Thoſe apartments were always the 
womens. Camilla placed me in a cloſet that I knew 
not of, where I heard every word you both ſaid of the 
laſt part of your converſation. I mult aſk you, Che- 
valier I not Clementina— 

Clementina, my Lord, is all that is great and good 
in woman. You will. imagine, that it would have 
been much more eaſy for me to ſupport myſelf under 
the reſolution ſhe has taken, had I not had ſuch teſti- 
monies of her magnanimity. Permit me, my Lord, 
to ſay, that I have one good quality: I can admire 
goodneſs or greatneſs where-ever I meet with it; and 


that whether it makes for me, or againſt me. Cle- 


mentina has all my reverence. 
He made me compliments, and withdrew. 
The Marquis, the Count, and the Marchioneſs, 


afterwards joined me in the garden. The Biſhop and 


Father Mareſcotti not coming with them, or preſently 
after them, I doubted not but they went to Clemen- 


tina, in order to applaud her for, and confirm her in, 


a reſolution, which muſt be agreeable to them. 

I was right in my conjecture. 

The Marquis and Count each took my hand, and 
firſt expreſſed their ſurprize at the young Lady's ad- 
herence to her reſolution; and next their high value 
of me. The Marchioneſs obſerved, « that her daugh- 
ter, with all her excellencies, was ever difficult of 
” perſuaſion, when ſhe had deliberately reſolved 3 
** any point.“ | 

Tt 
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It was eaſy, I ſaid, to ſee, that they all now were 


* one opinion; which was, that Lady Clementina 
was not to be moved from her preſent purpoſe. 


They owned they were: But ſaid, that if it were 


not mine, they thought themſelves bound in honour 
to conſent, that I ſhould try by generous means (and 
they were ſure I would not think of any other) to pre- 
vail upon her in my favour. 
I preſume, ſaid I, that the Biſhop has already ac- 
quainted you with the ſubſtance of what paſſed ou 
now, between Lady Clementina and me. _ 
They were ſilent. 
Has not your Ladyſhip ſeen Lady Clementina ſince? 
I have : And ſhe is extremely uneaſy. . She wiſhes 
you could be of our religion. Could it have been 
ſo, I, for my part, ſhould Tather have called the Che- 


valier Grandiſon my ſon, than any man in the world. 
Clementina told me, added ſhe (I cannot but ſay 


with more compoſure than I could have expected, 
tho' not without tears) that you promiſed to urge her 
no more on this ſubject. She owns, that more than 
once, as you talked to her, ſhe could hardly forbear 
giving you her hand, on your own terms. But ſhe 
ſays, that you were the moſt generous of men, when 
you ſaw ſhe made a point of conſcience of her adhe- 
rence to her newly-taken reſolution. And now, Che- 


valier, having made my Lord and the Count acquaint- 
ed with all theſe things, we are come to adviſe with 


you what is to be done. 
Dear Grandiſon, ſaid the Marquis, adviſe us. We 


want an opportunity to ſhew you; in more than words, 
our gratitude for all your goodneſs to us: We want 


to appeaſe our Jeronymo; Who is ready to ſuſpect, 
that his Brother and Father Mareſcotti have contri- 
buted to this turn in our daughter's mind: And we 
want you to declare freely your own ſentiments, with 
regard to Clementina; and whether you would ad viſe 


us, as well for her own lake, as for yours, to endea- 
vour 
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vour to prevail on her to change her mind. Dear 
creature ! a relapſe would now be fatal to her, and 
to her mother and me. 3 

I have no difficulty, my Lord, to anſwer to theſe 
| points. As to the firſt, I am greatly rewarded by the 
| pleaſure I have, in the more than could be hoped- for 

happy effects of Mr. Lowtner's fkill; and in the pro- 
ſpects that open to us of Lady Clementina's reſtored 
health of mind. On this ſubject I have but one re- 


| gueſt to make: It is that you will not mortify me ſo 
much, as to ſuppoſe, that I am not ſufficiently re- 
warded. 


As to appeaſing the generous mind of Signor Jero- 
- WM nymo, let that taſk be Lady Clementina's. She can 
\ BM plead conſcience with more force for herſelf, than any 
: ſecond perſon can do for her; and if ſhe does, it will 
= be a demonſtration to us all, of her being likely to be 
TT happy in her perſeverance!—More happy than I ſhall 
| he! The admirable Lady who has ſilenced, on this 
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- head, a man ſo deeply intereſted to conteſt this point | 
$ with her, will certainly be able to appeaſe a brother | 
f by the ſame pleas; and the ſooner, as, being of the E 
© BY fame religion with the lovely pleader, her arguments | 
n will have greater force with im, than they could be | 
9 ſuppoſed to have on me. F or, let me ſay, my Lord, | 
I that I could not ſo much as ſeem to give way to them, | 
. had I not been accuſtomed, when I was to judge of | 
h another's actions, to ſuppoſe myſelf that very perſon: | 

Hence have I often thought myſelf obliged to give | 
e judgment againſt my own wiſhes; though, on reſume- | 
5, H ig mysELE, I have not found reaſon to > diſapprove of | 
it my firſt expectation. | 
t, As to the third point, what can I ſay ?—And yet, | 
. as your Lordſhip has put it, does it not call upon me, | 
7e as I may ſay, to give a proof of the diſintereſtedneſs I | 
ch have mentioned? I anſwer then, as ſuppoſing myſelf ; 
ſe in your ſituation I cannot expect that you will urge i 
1 an intereſt, which I, by having put myſelf into that ; 


ur + : of 
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of Lady Clementina, have promiſed ct to urge, un- 
leſs ſhe change her mind. What plea can a paren: 
make uſe of, but that of filial duty? And where the 
child can plead conſcience in anſwer, ought it to be 
inſiſted on ? | | 

And now, reſuming MYSELF, let me preſume ta 
adviſe you to give the dear Lady full time to conſider 
and re- conſider the caſe. Her imagination may be 
heated: In other words, her malady may have a tharc 
in the heroiſm ſhe has ſo nobly exerted : And yet ] 
am afraid ſhe will perſevere. Permit me, my Lords, 


to ſay raid: I cannot wholly diveſt myſelf of Self, 


in this very affecting caſe. We will not therefore take 


her at her word: I will abſent-myſelf for ſome time 


from Bologna ; but (as ſhe has the goodneſs to ac- 
knowlege an eſteem for me) with her leave. I vil! 


return at my time. I will repeat my abſences, if we 


have the leaſt ſhadow of doubt. But if ſhe hold her 


purpoſe, and ſhall not be viſibly worſe in her health 
or mind, we may conclude her reſolution unalter- 
able. In this caſe, I ſhall have one or two requeſts 
to lay before you; and, if granted, will endeavour to 
make myſelf as happy as a man in ſuch a ſituation 


can be. 


They applauded my advice. They declared them- 


ſelves unwilling to think of giving up the pleaſure 
they had brought themſelves to have, in conſidering 
me as one of their family; and aſſured me, that it 


would have been impoſſible, that any the leaſt difficulty 


ſhould have ariſcn from them, after they had brought 


themſelves to diſpenſe with the moſt material one. 
They were earneit with me to pals the evening with 
them. But I excuſed myſelf. I wanted to be at my 
own lodgings, in order to revolve all that had paſſed. 
But having not taken leave of Lady Clementina, I 
imagined ſhe might think I went away in ill humour, 
if I torbore it. My whole ſtudy, I told them, ſhould be 
to make Lady Clementina eaſy: And if the * 
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neſs would be ſo good as to permit me to take leave of 
her for the evening, in her preſence, I would depart ; 
only making my compliments to Signor Jeronymo, by 
Mr. Lowther ; knowing that he would be grieved for 
my diſappointment 3 and my mind not being at pre- 
{ent eaſy enough, to contend with his concern for me. 

The Marchioneſs ſaid, ſhe would ſee in what way 
her Clementina then was; and acquaint me, by Ca- 
milla, with her wiſhes. She withdrew ; leaving the 
Marquis, the Count, and me, together. 

Before we could renew our diſcourſe, the Biſhop 
and Father Mareſcotti joined us; both in high ſpi- 
rits. They were exceſſively complaiſant to me. It 
was eaſy to gueſs at the occaſion of their good hu- 
mour. I could not be greatly delighted with it. But 
when the Count told them what had paſſed, before 
they joined us, the Biſhop embraced me; the Father 
unawares ſnatched my hand, and kiſſed it. 

I was glad to be relieved from their compliments, 


by the expected meſſage from the Marchioneſs and 


Clementina. 

The young Lady met me, as I entered, at the door 
of her apartment. She held out her hand to me. I 
reſpectfully took it. I ſaw ſhe had been in tears: But 
the looked with a ſerenity, that I was glad to ſee, tho" 
j doubted not but it was partly owing to the conver- 
{ation ſhe had had, ſince J left her, with her brother 
and her confeffor, as well as to what might have paſſed 
between her mother and her. 

She led me to a chair between them both. She 
withdrew not her hand ; and aimed at a more chear- 
fal countenance than I had a heart. I congratulated 
her on her ſerenity. It is in your power, Sir, ſaid 
the, to make me ſtill more ſerene — Can you, of a 
truth, and from your heart, approve of my P 


| way of thinking? Car you, Chevalier ?— 


I can admire you for it, madam. You have ex- 
alted yourſelf, in wo opinion. But I nuſt regret it 
Becauſe 
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Becauſe - But I have promiſed not to urge you. Your 
conſcience, madam, is concerned To endeavour but t 
to perſuade againſt conſcience, if you have no doubt 1 
of your motive, is not warranted, even in a parent. 
I am, I zbink J am, returned ſhe, abſolutely ſure 
of my motive. But, my dear mamma, be pleaſed 


to put the queſtions I wiſhed you. to put to the 
*Chevalier. 8 | | 5g | f 

She till ſuffered me to with-hold her hand; and 1 
with the other took out her . handkerchief; not to 
wipe away her tears, but to hide her bluſhes. She 


wept not: Her boſom heaved with the grandeur of 
.. * 
The queſtion, my dear Grandiſon, ſaid the Mar- YM ; 
chioneſs, is this We have all of us told my Clemen- 
tina, that you are invincible on the article of religion. \ 
She believes 4s : She doubts it not from your beheviour 0 
and words : But as ſhe would not omit any means to = 
convince you of her high regard for you, ſhe is de- 
firous to hear from your own lips, that you are 20 to ; 
be convinced: She is not afraid, the article ſo impor- 
tant, to hear you declare, that you will not be a Ca- | 
tholic. It will make her more eaſy, upon reflexion, b 
to be told, by you 90. ſelf, that you cannot comply, \ 
even were ſhe to conſent to be yours, at a very ſhort 4 
day, if you could— _ ö - 
The exalted Lady ſtood up, ſtill not withdrawing | 
her hand—Falſe ſhame, I deſpiſe thee, ſaid ſhe : Yet, ; 
covered with bluſhes, ſhe turned her face from me. l 
— That hand, as his heart, putting her other hand 
to her throbbing boſom, is yours, on that one condi- 


tion I am convinced of your affection for me But f 

fear not to tell me (it is for my own future peace of 1 

mind, that I aſk it) that you cannot accept it on the 1 

1 © W 1 
She then withdrew her hand, and would have gone 

from me: But again I ſnatched it with both mine. t 


Do you, moſt excellent of human beings, let 
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aſk you; do you conſider the inequality i in the caſe be- 
teen us, as you are pleaſed to put it? I preſume not 
to require a change of principles in you. You are 
only afraid of your perſeverance, tho' you are to be left 
to your freedom; and your Confeſſor to ſtrengthen 
and confirm you. Of me, is not an actual change 
required againſt conviclion? — Deareſt Lady Clemen- 
tina! Can you, can you (your mind great and gene- 
rous in every other caſe) inſiſt upon a condition fo 
unequal ? — Be great throughout; and I kneeled to 
her—Be uniformly noble—Withdraw not your hand. 
She ſtruggled it, however, from me; and, haſten- 
ing to her cloſer — Once more, Chevalier, ſaid ſhes 
read my paper. 
I left her, and approaching the Marchioneſs, BY 
was in tears, Judge me, madam, faid I, as I, in your 
opinion, deſerve—What ſhall I ſay l can urge my 
hopes no further: My promiſe is againſt me: Cle- 
mentina is deſpotic—Forgive me But indeed Cle- 
mentina is not impartial 
Dear Chevalier, ſaid the Marchioneſs, giving me 
her hand, what can I ſay? — I admire you ! I glory 
in my child! I could not myſelf, in her place, have 
withſtood your plea. When her imagination is cool, 
. : 22 queſtion if he will hold her purpoſe - Propoſe to 
ber, if you can engage her to deſcend from theſe 
Ne your intended abſences—You muſt calm her. 
You only can. Her ſoul is wrought up to too high a 
bitch. | 
| O madam ! But I muſt firſt try to quiet my own. 
I withdrew into the room adjoining ; and, in a 
few minutes returning, found the lovely daughter 
incircled by the arms of the indulgent mother, both 
in tears. Clementina was ſpeaking. Theſe were the 
words I heard her ſay: | 
Indeed, my deareſt mamma, I am not angry with 
the Cheyalier. Why ſhould 1? But he can allow for 
| | me. 
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me. I cannot be ſo great as he. Don' t I fay, that 
I ſhould be undone by his goodneſs ? 


She turned her head, and ſeeing me, diſengaged 


herſelf from her mother's arms, and met me. Allow 
for me, Sir, I beſeech you, ſaid ſhe. I may be par- 
tial. I believe I am: But you can forgive me: I will 
bope you can — Read my paper, ſaid I, and went from 
vou: But it was not in anger. Read it, I again ſay. 
I can give no other anſwer. I never can be happy with 
3 man whom I think a heretic ; and the moment! 
ſhould, in tenderneſs, in duty, think him not one, I 

ſhall-ceaſe myſelf. to be a Catholic. A huſband, Sir, 
allied to perdition, what wife can bear the reflexion ? 
The Chevalier, my dear, urges you not. ie ad- 


heres to his promife. Tou were willing to put a que- 


ſtion to him yourſelf. _ I conſented that he ſhould an- 
ſwer it in your preſence, for the ſake of your future 
peace of mind. He has ſpoken to it like himſelf: 
Fe has ſhewn you, how much he admires you, at the 


ſame time that he ſignifies his inviolable adherence to 


his own; religion. My deareſt Love, he has conceded 
to terms in our favour, that we have not conceded 
to in his. Glorious and unexceptionable is his ad- 
herence, were it to a right religion. He believes it is. 
He might urge much to his own advantage from 
your adherence to yours: But he has only hinted at 
that to 4s, not to you. He is willing to wait the 
event of your own will. He will leave us, as he did 
more than once before, and return; and if you perſe- 
vere, he will endeavour to make himſelf caſy 

And leave us; and return to England, 1 pac: 

No doubt of it, my dear— . 

While the F lorentine is there— 

I never, madam, can be any- thing but a well- 
wiſher to the Florentine— 

God give you, Sir, and me too, caſe of mind. But 
I find my head overſtrained. It is bound round as 
with a cord, I think ; putting her hands to each fide 


of 
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of it, for a moment Tou mult leave me, Sir. But 


if you will ſee me to-morrow morning, and tell me 


whither you intend to go, and what you intend to do, 


I ſhall be obliged to you. Cannot we talk together, 


Sir, as Brother and ſiſter ?. Or as Tutor and Pupil ? 
Thoſe were happy days ! Let us try to recover them. 
She put her hand to her forehead, as apprehenſive 
of diſorder; and looked diſcompoſed. I bowed to 
both Ladies, in ſilence; retired ; and, without endea- 


vouring to ſee any-body elſe, went to my lodgings. 
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Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. In Continuation. © 
5 Bologna, Thurſday, Fuly 13-24. 


Had a viſit carly this morning from the Count of 


= Belvedere. He found me very much indiſpoſed. 
He had heard that I met with ſome difficulties, and 
attributed my indiſpoſition to them. 

[ owned that it might be ſo. My life, my Lord, 
ſaid I, has not been ſo happy as might have been 
hoped for, by a man, who has made it his ſtudy to 
avoid giving offence, either to man or woman; and 
has endeavoured to reſtrain paſſions, that otherwiſe 
might have been as unruly as thoſe of other young 


men, in my circumſtances, But, I bleſs God, I have | 


reſolution. I may bend beneath a weight, when it is 
frjt laid upon me: But if I find I cannot ſhake it off, 


I will endeavour to collect my ſtrength, and make 


myſeli eaſy under it. Pardon me, my Lord: I do 
not often allow my mind to break out thus into words: 
But I hold the Count of Belvedere for my friend. 
You do me honour, ſaid he: And I came with a 
heart diſpoſed to cultivate your friendſhip. | I thank 
you for your laſt goodneis to me. Your advice and 
gentle behaviour, when I was not ft to be truſted 
with myſelf, have faved me, as tar as I know, from 


You FF -- Y 
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final deſtruction. To the laſt day of my life, I ſhall 
confeſs obligation to you. But, dear Chevalier, if 
ſome account of the difficulties you meet with will not 
be a renewal of grief, now you are not very well 

It will et be ſo, my Lord, interrupted I, fince at 
preſent I can think of nothing elle. Yet putting my- 
ſelf in the place of every one of the family of Porretta, 
I have nobody to blame; but the contrary. And! | 
muſt admire Lady Clementina as one of the nobleſt 
of women. - 

He was all impatience for further particulars. 

What may yet be the event, I cannot tell, pro- 
cceded I; therefore will only ſay, that difference in 
religion is the difficulty with the Lady. Iam willing 
to allow her the full and free exerciſe of hers. She 
inſiſts upon a change of mine. For the reſt, you, my 
Lord, want not fr ends among the principals of the 
family ; let them give you what a"count they think 
fir. I would not ſcruple to gratify your curioſity, 
could I give you a concluſive one. 

I am curious, Chevalier, ſaid he. I loved Clemen- 
tina above all women, before her illneſs. I loved her 
not the leſs for her illneſs; for then my Pity joined 
with my Love, and added a tenderneſs to it, of which 
J had not, in equal degree, been before ſenſible. The 
treatment ſhe met with, and the felf-intereſted cruelty 
of Lady Laurana, heightened her illneſs, and that 
{I did not think it pollible) my Love. In order to 
tree her from that treatment; and in hopes that a dit- 
ferent one (my hopes you lee were not ill founded) 
would reſtore her reaſon ; and that the happy reſult 
might be the defeating of the cruel Laurana's expecta- 
tions; I tender'd mytelt in marriage to her, not- 
withſtanding her illneſs. But I muſt ſay, that I never 
knew how much I loved her, till I was apprehenſive 
that, not only I, but Italy, and her Religion, were 
likely to loſe her for ever. And will you not allow of 
my curiofity now ? God give you, Chevalier, _ 

an 


: 
1 
1 
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and happineſs here and hereafter | But may you never 


be the huſband of Clementina, but of ſome woman of 
pour own country, if there be one in it that can de- 


ſerve you! 

The Count left me with this wiſh, pronounced 
with earneſtneſs; and I ſuppoſe will viſit the Biſhop 
and Father Mareſcotti, in order to gr atify his cu- 
rioſity. 

My indiſpoſition requiring indulgence, I ſent a billet 
to the Marchioneis, excuſing my Fattendance till the 
afternoon, on the ſcore of an unexpected engage- 
ment. I was loth to mention that I was not ve 
well, leſt it ſhould be thought a lover-like artifice, to 
move compaſſion. I will not owe my ſucceſs, even 
with a Clementina, to mean contrivances. You 


know I have pride, my dear friend — Pride which 
your example has not been able to ſubdue, tho? it has 


ſometimes made me aſhamed of it. 
One o Clock. 
CaMiLLa, by direction of her two Ladies, made 
me a viſit about two hours ago. They were alarmed. 


at my poſtponing my attendance on Lady Clementina 


till the afternoon ; fu! pecting that the Count of Bel- 
vedere had unwelcomely engaged me; and therefore 
ſent the worthy woman to know the true cauſe. Ca- 
milla oblerving that I looked ill, I deſired her to take 
no notice of it to any-body : But ſhe could not help 
acquainting the Marchioneſs with it; who, ordering 
her to torbear mentioning it to Clementing and Je- 
ronymo, was ſo good, ttended by Father Mareſcotti, 
to make me a viſit in perſon. 

Never was mother more tender to her own ſon, 
than ſhe was to me. The Father expreſſed a paternal 
affection for me. I made light of the i!!neſs, being 
reſolved, if poſſible, to attend them in the afternoon. 


My mind, my dear friend, is diſturbed. I want to 


be at a certainty : Yet, from what the Marchioneſs 
hinted, I believe I have no reaſon to doubt. The 
* 2 | Father 
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Father and the Biſhop have ſpared no pains, I dare 
ſay, to ſtrengthen the Lady's ſcruples. Their whole 
ſtudy (the Marchioneſs intimated) is now, in what 
manner to acknowlege their obligations to me. 

They owe me none. 

My dear Chevalier, ſaid ſhe, at parting, take care 
of your health: She put her hand on mine—Your pre- 
cons health. Don't think of coming out. We will 
in turn attend you here. 

=] 

NorwirnsraxDixe the advice of the Marchio- 
nels, I went to the palace of Porretta, as ſoon as ! 
thought their dinner-time was over. Signor Jeronymo 
defired to be alone with me for a few minutes; and 
when he was, began upon the ſubject of the unex- 
pected turn which his filter had taken. 1 found, that 
he had been acquainted with the truth of every- thing 
Not a ſingle circumſtance was omitted, that might en- 
able him to judge fairly of the whole. 

And will you, Grandiſon, can you, my dear friend, 
ſaid he, have the goodneſs to attend with patience 
_— event of this dear girl's heroiſm, or what ſhall I 

3 

"i aſſured him, chat the reſtoration.ofhis ſiſter*shealth 
of mind was ts deareſt to me of all conſiderations ; 
and that I came over at firſt with no other hopes than 
his recovery and Hes; reſolved to leave to Providence 
all the reſt. 

The Marchioneſs came in ſoon after, and taking 
me aſide, chid me with tenderneſs even maternal, for 
coming abroad. The Marquis, the Count, the Biſhop, 
and Father Mareſcotti, Joined us ; and then they all, 
as with one voice, offered to ule: their intereſt with 
Cicmentina in-my favour, if either my peace of mind, 
or my health, were likely to be affected by her preſent 
reſolution. 

While there was conſcience in it, T anſwered, I would 


not, for the world, that ſhe — be urged to change 
it. 
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it. Nothing now, as I believed, remained to be done, 
but to try the firmneſs of her reſolution, by firſt ſhort, 
and then longer abſences : And thoſe I would pro- 

oſe to herſelf, if they thought fit, when I was next 
admitted to her preſence. ' 


Jeronymo, and all the family, I ſaw were of one 


mind. Tell me, ſay, my dear Dr. Bartlett, is it 


cuſable in a man, who has bcen fo long favoured s 


your converſation, and ſhould have been benefited by 


your example, who have behaved fo greatly i in difan- 
pointments, and even perſecutions, to find in him: it 


a pride that, at the inſtant, had almoſt carried him 


into petulance, when he ſaw every one of this famuy 
appear to be more pleaſed than diſpleaſed, that he was 


not likely to be allied to them? Who yet, when he 
coolly conſiders, and puts himſelf in the caſe of each 


individual of it, muſt acknowlege, that they might well 
be allowed to rejoice (the great article Religion ou? of | 
the queſtion) in the hope of keeping her among them 


in her native country; and the more, becaule of the 
unkappy diſorder of her mind; and out of a diſtant 
one, obnoxious to them all, as England is? Would 
not my own father and mother, would not I myſelt, 
have equally rejoiced in ſuch a turn in the affections 
of a ſiſter of my own ; eſpecially if we had complicd 


with her principaliy from motives of compaſſion, and 


contrary to the intereſts of our family? 

The Marchioneſs conducted me to the young Lady. 
She received me with a bluſh, as a perſon would do 
another whom the was ſenſible ſhe had cauſcleſiy dit 
appointed. She took notice, alter the firſt emotion, 
that I ſeemed not to be well, and caſt an eye of com- 
paſſion on me. A flight indiſpoſition, ] ſaid, that 

might, perhaps, be owing to my late ina Kivity, and 
want of exerciſe. I had chou hes of once more make- 
ing the tour of Italy. in or der to viſit the many kind 
friends at different courts, who had honoured ma with 


their notice during my former abode in Italy. 
+ £ 3 f : 1 tow 
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How long do you propoſe to be abſent, Sir? 

Perhaps a month, madam. 

A month, Sir She ſighed, and looked down, 

Signor Jeronymo, I hope, Gd I, will correſpond 
with me. . 

I could almoſt wiſh, ſaid 1 me, madam, 
to her mother and looked baſhfully down. 

What would my child wiſh ? 

That 7 might correſpond with the Chev alier | in his 

abſence— As his ſiſter, as his pupil, I think I might. 
You will do me, madam, the higheſt honour— 
Dear madam, to the Marchioneſs, may I not have 
your intereſt with Lady Clementina, to engage her to 
purſue her kind hint ? 

By all means. My deareſt Love, it will not miſ- 

become you in any character, whether as pupil, as 
ſiſter, or friend, to write to ſuch a man as the Chevalicr 
Grandiſon, 

Perhaps then 1 may, ſaid the. You, madam, ſhall | 
ſee all that paſſes in this correſpondence. 

That ſhall be as you pleaſe, my Love. I can ab- 
ſolutely depend upon the Chevalier 8 generoſity, and 
your prudence. 

I ſhould chooſe, madam, ſaid I, that you ſhould ſee 
all that paſſes. As amuſement is principally my view | 
in this tour, I can be punctual to place and time. 

But ſhall you be gone a month, Sir ? 

As much leſs, madam, as you ſhall command. 

_ Nay, as things are circumſtanced, it is not for me 
She ſtopt, ſighed, and looked down. 

You, madam, are above unneceſſary reſerve. I never 
yet abuſed a confidence. I am proud of your good 
opinion. Inever will do any-thing to forfeit it. What- 
ever ſhall be your pleaſure, that ſignify to me in the 
Letters you will favour me with. I will be all a 


obedience. 


Whither, Sir, do you intend to go firſt ? 
To Florence, madam— 


To 
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To Florence, Sir? But Lady Olivia, I thiok, 18 
not there — To Mrs. Beaumont, I ſuppoſe ? 

I will ſend you, madam, from Florence, the be- 
ginning Letter of the hoped- for correſpondence. [I 
will be caretul to be within diſtance of receiving your 
favour in a very ſhort ſpace, by means of a ſervant, 
whom I will leave at Florence, to attend to our cor- 
reſpondence. 

And when, Sir, 4 you leave Bologna 5 

I will now take leave of my new correſpondent, 
and my dear friends here; and diſpoſe myſelt for * 
little route. 

She looked at hw mother; then at me—again ſighed, 
bluſhed, and looked down — ell, nv was all ſhe 
ſaid. 

Will you not drink chocolate with us to- -morrow | E 
ſaid the Marchioneſs. 

I excuſed myſelf. As I was not well, I thought 1 
might be obliged to keep my chamber for two or three 
e and that therefore it was better to take leave of 
her then, that I might not give them anxiety, for their 
own ſakes, on a ſuppoſal, that I owed my indiſpoſition 
to my diſappointment. And yet, Dr. Bartlett But 
you know my heart, and all its imperfections : And 
will you not, on this extraordinary occaſion, allow me 
to give way to my native pride, for my own fake ? 
Who but muſt admire the exalted mind of this young 
Lady? What man would not with her to be his? — 
But to covet a relation to a family, however illuſtrious, 
however worthy, every one of which wiſhes, and with 
reaſon on his fide, that it may not take place I mutt, 
if poſſible But a few weeks will now determine my 
fate — I will not leave Zhen or inyſelf, if I can help it, 

any cauſe of regret. 


J took a ſolemn leave of Clementina. She wept 


at parting; and dropping down on one knee, pra yed 
for a bleſſing to attend me where-ever I went. 


Had not my indiſpoſition Jowered my ſpirits, 1 
44 ſhouie 
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ſhould have been affected at the ſolemnity and grace 
o: her manner. The Marchioneſs was. 

I went from her to Jeronymo. I left it to his mo- 
ther to tell him all that had paſſed ; and took almoſt 
as ardent a leave of him. I deſired a viſit from Mr. 
Lowther : And left my compliments for all the reſt of 
a 845 that I ever mult highly reſpect. | 


Thurſday, July 13-24. 

I Took, by advice, a medicine over-night, that 
compoſed me. I had wanted reſt. I am much better, 
and preparing for my journey to Florence. I have re- 
turned anſwer that J am, to enquiries made after my 
health by the whole family. The Biſhop excuſed his 
perſonal attendance, on the Count's ſudden refolution 
to ſet out for Urbino; and inſiſting on his and Father 
Mareſcotti's accompanyin ghim thither for a few days. 

Camilla came to me from her two Ladies, and the 
Marquis. All three, ſhe told me, were indiſpoſed. 
Their enquiries after my health were very tender : 
The Marquis bid her tell me, that he hoped to be well 
enough to make me a viſit before I ſet out. Jeronymo 
withed to ſce me firſt, if I had opportunity. But, as 
| probably muſt, if I go, ſee Lady Clementina, and 
another ſolemn parting will follow, IT think it will be 

beſt, for Soth our ſakes, as well as for Jeronymo's, not 
to obey him; and ſo I hinted by Camilla, 


The Count of Belvedere has made me a viſit. He 
is ſetting out for Parma. Not one word paſſed his 
lips about Lady Clementina, or her family. He was 
very earneſt with me, to promiſe him a viſit at his 
palace. I gave him room to expect me. By his 
lence on a ſubjeet ſo near his heart, as well as by the 
very great reſpect he paid me, I have no reaſon to doubt 
but he knows the ſituation I am in with Clementina : 
She will have His prayers, I dare ſay, for perſeverance 
in her preſent way of thinking: Iadeed now, every- 
5053's Ot her family —tior who can doubt the Gene- 
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ral's? She would have had mine to the ſam purpoſe 

the more ſincerely, had not they all joined to indulge 

my hopes; and had ſhe not given ſuch inſtances of 
the nobleſt of female minds. 

But, how great ſoever may be the occaſion given 
me for fortitude, by a reſolution ſo unexpected by 
every-body from Lady Clementina, I cannot be de- 
prived of all pleaſure ; ſince the contents of my laſt 
pacquets, as well thoſe from Paris as from England, 
afford me a great deal. 

Every- thing is done at Paris, that I could have 
wiſhed, in relation to Mr. Danby's legacy. | 
Lord W. lets me know, that he thinks himſelf 
every day happier than in the paſt with his Lady; 

who alſo ſubſcribes to the ſame acknowlegement. 

Our Beauchamp tells me, that he wants only my 
company to make him the happieſt of men. He re- 
queſts me to write a Letter of thanks, in my own 
name, to Lady Beauchamp, on his dutiful acknow- 
legement to me of her kindneſs to him. I will with 
ple aſure comply; and the ſooner, as I am ſure that 
gratitude for paſt benefits, and not expectation of 
new ones, is his motive. 

He laments in poſtſcript, that his father is taken 
with a threatening diſorder. I am ſorry for it. Me- 
thinks J am intereſted in the life and health of Sir 
Harry Beauchamp. I hope he will long enjoy the 
happineſs, of which his ſon ſays he is extremely ſen- 
ſible. Should he die, the Lady will be a great deal 
in my Beauchamp's power, large as her | jointure is. 
If, on ſuch an event, he be not as obliging to her, 
as he now is, and forget not all paſt diſobligations, I 
{hall not have the opinion of his heart that I now have. 
Our Beauchamp wants but the trial of proſperity (a 
much more arduous one than that of adverſity ) to be 
upon full proot an excellent man. | 

Lady Mansfield, with equal joy and gratitude, 


acquaints me, that my ä in England i is only 
wanting 
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wanting to bring to a deciſion every point that now 


remains in debate with her adverſaries, the Keclings; 
they having ſhewn themſelves inclinable, by the me- 


diation of Sir John Lambton, to compromiſe on the 


terms I had adviſed ſhe thould get propoled, as _ 
me; and ih” wicked Colton having alto made pr 
poſals, that perhaps ought to be accepted, if he cannot 
be brought to amend them. 

Two of Emily's Letters of diſtant date are come 
together. I will write to the dear girl by the n-xt 
mail, and let her know how much abſence endears to 
me my friends. 

You give me joy, my dear Dr. Bartlett, in acquair:- 
ing me with the happineſs of Lord and Lady G. 1 
will write to my Charlocte u don it, and thank her 


for the credit the does me by her aſfectionate beha- 


viour to that honeſt and obliging man. 

How happy are you, my dear friend, and Lord and 
Lady G. and Emily, at Miſs Byron's ! I am charmed 
with the characters you give me of her family 


But Ihave Letters brought by the ſame mall, that are 


not ſo agreeable as thoſe I have taken nice of. 1 hey 


are from Lady Olivia, and my poor couli (randiſon. 
| That unhappy woman is to be my difiurhance ! She 
is preparing, the ſays, to come back to Ita, She 
execrates: She threatens. + Poor woman !—But no 
more of her at preſent. 


My couſin is by this time, I ſuppoſe, at Paris. He 


writes, that he was on the point of ferting out, in pur- 
ſuance of my advice ; and will wait there for my 
direction to proceed to Italy, or not. I ſhall write to 
him to continue at Paris till he hears further from 


me; and, at the fame time, to ſome of my friends 


there, to make France agreeable to him. 

I ſhall not perhaps write again very ſoon. Letters 
from England will, however, find an eaſy acceſs, di- 
rected to me, under cover, to Mrs. Beaumont at 
Florence, as you know how. 


2 1 n * «a 
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] ſhall be pretty much in motion, if health permit. 
] ſhall take a view of the works projecting by the duke 
of Modena, in order to render his little Signory con- 
ſiderable. I ſhall viſit the Count of Belvedere at 
Parma. Mrs. Beaumont and her friends will have 
more of my company than any other perſons. Per- 
haps I may make a long- requeſted viſit to the Altieri 
family, at Urbino. If I do, I muſt not put a flight 


on the Conte della Porretta, who preſſingly invited 


me thither. I think to paſs a few days at Rome. If 
I go from thence to Naples, I ſhall perhaps once more, 
in the General's company, viſit Portici, in order to 
make more accurate obſervations than I have hitherto 
done, on thoſe treaſures of antiquity which have been 


diſcovered in the antient Herculaneum. 


I have a private intimation from Milan, that a wiſh 


there would be a welcome one to Lady Sforza. I 


may poſlibly take that city in my way, when I quit 
Italy. But how can I, without indignation, ſee the 
cruel Laurana ?. | 

Thus, my dear and'reverend friend, have I given 
you an imperfect ſketch of my preſent intentions, as 
to paſſing the month that I think of abſenting myſelf 


from Bologna. 


Ir is a long time fince I hive been able to tell you 
aforehand, with regard to ſome of the moſt material 
articles of my life, what I will or will not do. Yet, 
knowing my own motives, I cannot ſay, that were 
the laſt three or four years of it to come over again, 


I ſhould have acted otherwiſe than I have done. Do 


you, my reverend friend, with that freedom which has 


been of inexpreſſible uſe to me, remind me, it I am 


too ready to acquit myſelf, You know (I repeat) all 
the ſecrets of my heart. Be not partial to your ſincere 
friend. I write not to be praiſed, but corrected. 
Dor't flatter my vanity ; I am yet but a young man. 
You have nor blamed me a great while: I am far 


this reaſon a little diffident of the ground . ſtand upon: 
But 
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But if you have no 12erial fault to recollect, ſpare 
yourſelf the trouble of telling me ſo : Having thus re- 
newed my call upon you, for your friendly ad moni 
tion, I will look upon your filence as an acquittal, ſo 
far as I have gone; and we wil] begin, from the date 
of your next, a new account. In the mean time, be 
not concerned for my health. I am much better than I 
was. My mind was weakened by ſuſpenſe. I long 
fince thought the criſis near. If 1t be not already over- 
paſt, a few weeks muſt ſurely determine it. | 
I am not in haſte to ſend this pacquet. A week 
hence Sir Alexander Neſbitt will ſet out directly tor 
England. He has a great deſire of being acquainted 
with my dear Dr. Bartlett, and requeſts me to give him 
a commiſſion, that may introduce him to you. I would 
not, however, have delayed ſending you theſe Letters 
by a ſpeedier conveyance, had my deſtiny in this coun- 
try been abſolutciy determincd. 
Sir Alexander is a worthy man. As ſuch, wants 
not a recommendation to my dear and reverend 
triend, from his | 
Cranes Gr axon 


LETTER XLIX. 
Lady G. To Mis Bu R o v. 
_ th the preceding ſro Letters of Sir Cc HARLES. : 


Grofvencr -Square, 8 * 5 
G ou God, my dear l diſpatch a pacquet to 


ou; received, a few hours ago, from Dr. Bart- 

lett, with deſire of forwarding it to you. My ſiſter 
was with me. We read the Letters together. I di- 
ſpatch them by an expreſs meſſenger. What ſhail we 
ny? Tell me, Harriet. More fuſpenſe ſtill, Dear 
creature, tell me, tell me, all you think of the contents 
| of 
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of this pacquet. If I enter into the particulars, I ſhall 


never have done ſcribbling. Adieu, my Love. 
CHARLOTTE G. 


Return the Letters, when peruſed. ] want to ſtudy 
them before the Doctor has them back, 


I. E L 
Miſs B TN ON, To Lady G. 


Selly-houſe, Friday, Aug. 17. 


9 E L L you, my dear Lady G. all T think of the 
contents of the pacquet you fo kindly ſent me by 
an expreſs meſſenger What will you ſay to me, it I 


do? I can much better tell you, what all my ſriends here 


ſay of them. They are for congratulating me upon 
thoſe contents. But can I congratulate my/oif Can! 
receive their congratulations ?—A woman! an angel! 
—So much more worthy of Sir Charles Grandiſon, 


than the poor Harriet Byron can be how great is 


Clementina, how little am I, in my own eyes! The 
Lady will ſtill be his. She muſt. She ſhall. She will 


change her mind. So earneſt he ! So ferveatly in love 


with him, ſhe !— Who will preſume to hope a place 


in his affections aſter her? My pride, my dear, is all 
up. Can]? How mean will any one now appear in 


his eyes, when he thinks of his Clementina ? And 


who can be contented with half a heart? Nay, zot 
half a one, if he does juſtice to this wonder of a wo- 


man? It was always my conſolation, when I looked 


upon him as loſt to myſelf, that it was to a perſon of 
ſuperior merit. 

But who can forbear pitying the glorious man! O 
my dear, I am loſt in the ſubject! I know not what 
to ſay. Were I to tel] you what J thought, what 
were my emotions, as I read now his generous pity 


for the Count of Beivecerc—N ow his affectionate and 
reſpectful 
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reſpectful addreſs to the noble Lady Her agitationsof 
mind, previous to the delivery of her paper to him 
That paper, the contents ſo greatly ſurpaſſing all that 
J had read of woman! Yet ſo much of a piece with 
the conduct ſhe ſhewed, when the ſtruggle between 
her Religion and her Love coſt her her reaſon — His 
delicacy, yet equal ſteadineſs, in his religion—In ſhort, 
the whole of his conduct and hers, in the various lights 
in which they appeared in the different converſations 
with her, with her family—Were I to tell you, I ſay, 
what I thought, and what were my emotions, as I 
read, a volume would not be ſufficient ; nor know I 
what meaſure would contain my tears. Suffice it to 
ſay, that I was not able to riſe in two days and 
nights; and it has been with the greateſt difficulty, 
that I obtained pen and ink, and leave to write; and 
the phyſician talks of conhning me to my chamber for 
a week to come. „„ 

Sir Charles crics out upon ſuſpenſe Indeed it is a 
grievous thing. 8 | 

You will obſerve, that in theſe laſt Letters he men- 
tions me but once; and that 1s, in making me a com- 
pliment on the favour which the beloved Por conter- 
red upon me, and all of us, in the viſit you were ſo 
good as to make us. And why do you think I taks 
notice of this? Not from petulance, I aſſure you: 
But for the praiſe of his juſtice as well as delicacy : 
For, could Sir Charles Grandiſon excuſably (if, on 
ether occaſions he remembred the poor girl whom he 
reſcued ; could he excuſably, I fay ) while his foul was 
agitated by his own ſuſpenſe, occaſioned by the un- 
common greatneſs of Clementina's behaviour, think 
of any other woman in the world? 

Bur you lee, my Charlotte, that the excellent man 
has been, perhaps 7s, greatly indiſpoled Can we won- 
der at it? Such a prize in view; ſo many difficultics 
as he had to ſtruggle with, overcome; yet, at laſt, a 


ſeemingly inſuperable one ariſing from the Lady her- 
| ſelt, 


* 
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ſelt, and from motives that encreaſed his a miration 
of her? But a woman may be eloquent, from grief 
and dif: 1ppointment 3 when a man, though his nobler 
heart is torn in pieces, mult hardly complain. —] Tow 
do I pity the diſtreſſes of a manly heart! 

Butſhould this noble Lady, on his returnto Bologna, 


after a month's ablence, hold her purpoſe, unleſs he 


changes his religion, Iwill tell you my thoughts of what 
will probably be the reſult. He will not marry at all, 
If he cannot love another woman, as well as he does 
Clementina, ought he? And who can cqually deſerve 
his Love? Have we not heard from himſelf, as well as 
trom Dr. Bartlett, that all the troubles he has had, 
have proceeded from our Sex? It 1s true, that men 
and women can hardly ever have any great troubles, 
but what muſt ariſe from each other. And his have 
ariſen from good women too (I hope Lady Olivia is 
not deliberately bad). And why ſhould fo good a 
man continue to ſubject himſelf to the petulance, to 
the foibles, of us wayward women, who hardly know 
our own minds, as Signor Jeronymo told his friend, 
when our wiſhes are in our power? 

But, ſick or well, you ſee Sir Charles Grandiſon 
loſes not his ſpirit. His enlarged heart can rejoice in 


the happineſs of his friends. I will have joy, ſaid 


he once to me. And muſt he not have it in the 


hopes of recovery of his triend Jeronymo ? In the re- 
{toration of the admirable Clementina ? And in the 


| happineſs thoſe recoveries mult give to a worthy and 


illuſtrious family? Let me enumerate, from him, the 
pleaſure he enjoys, in the felicity he has given to ma- 
ny; tho' he cannot be, in himſelf, the happy perſon 
he makes others. Is he not delighted with the hap- 
pineſs of Lord and Lady W.? Of his Beauchamp, 
and his Beauchamp's father and mother? Of Lady 
Mansfield, and her family? With yours and Lord 
G's happineſs | Does it not rejoice you, my dear, 
to. have it in your power to contribute to the plea- 
0 | | a 
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ſure of ſuch a brother? And how great, how honour. 
able, how conſiderate, how delicate, is his behaviour 
to the noble Clementina ; how patient, how diſinte- 
reſted, with her family! How ready to enter into their 
ſentiments, and to allow for them, tho' againſt him- 
ſelf ! But he is prudent : He ſees before him at x 
great diſtance : He is reſolved to have nothing to re- 
proach himſelf with, in ſuture, that he can obviate at 
preſent. But is not his conduct ſuch as would make 
a conſiderate perſon, who has any connexions with 
him, tremble ? Since if there be a fault between them, 
it muſt be all that perſon's ; and he will not, if it be 
poſſible for him to avoid it, be a ſharer in it? Do 
you think, my dear, that had he been the firſt man, 
he would have been ſo complaiſant to his Eve as Mil- 
ton makes Adam So contrary to that part of his cha- 
racter, which made him accuſe the woman to the Al- 
mighty (4)] To taſte the forbidden fruit, becauſe he 
would not be ſeparated from her, in her puniſhinent, 
tho? all poſterity were to ſuffer by it? No; it is my 
opinion, that your brother would have had gallantry 
enough to his fallen ſpouſe, to have made him ex- 
tremely regret her lapſe; but that he would have done 
his own duty, were it but for the ſake of poſterity, and 
left it to the Almighty, if ſuch had been his plealure, 
to have annihilated his firſt Eve, and given him a fe- 
cond—But, my dear, do I not write ſtrangely ? I 
would be chearful, if I could, becauſe you are ſo kind 
as to take pains to make me ſo. But on re- peruſing 
what I have written, I am afraid that you have taught 
me to think oddly. Tell me truth, Charlotte: Is Hot 
what has laſt ſlipt from my pen, more in Lady G's 


manner, than in that of | 
_ | Her HaRRIET BYRON ? 


One line more; and no more, my dear, my in- 
dulgent aut Selby !— They won't let me write, 
| EE on, 


(a) The woman that thou gaveſt me, tempted me, and [did eat. 


* 
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on, Charlotte, when I had a thouſand things ſur- 
ther to ſay, on the contents of this important pac- 


quet; or I ſhould not have concluded ſo uncha- 
racteriſtically. | 


LETTER IE 
Sir Cares Granpison, To Lady CLEMENTINA 
della PoRRETTA. 


Florence, July 13-24. 


Begin, dear and admirable Lady Clementina, the 
permitted correſpondence, with a due ſenſe of 
the favour done me in it: Yet, can I lay, that it is 
not a painful favour ? Was ever man betore circum- 


ſtanced as I am ?—Permitted to admire the nobleſt 


and moſt amiable of women, and even generouſly. al- 


lowed to look upon himſelf as a man eſteemed, per- 


haps more than eſteemed, by her, and her illuſtrious 
tamily z yet in honour forbidden to ſolicit for a blet 


ing that once was deſigned for him; and which he is 


not accuſed of demeriting by miſbehaviour, or by al- 
ſuming an 1 chat he made not good - Ex- 


cellent Lady! Am 1 other than you ever had reaſon 


to think me, in my manners, in my principles? Did 
ever endeavour to unſettle you in your attachments 
to the religion of your country? No, madam : Invin-- 
cibly attached as I knew you were to that religion, 


Tcontented myſelf with avowing my own and. indeed 


ſhould have thought it an ill requital ior the protection 
I enjoyed from the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers, and 
a breach of the Laws of hoſ;:.tulity, had I attempted 


to unſettle the beloved daughter of a houſe ſo firin 7 


likewiſe attached, as they always were, to their prin— 
ciples. From 22 a conduct, could this beloved 


daughter doubt che free exerciſe of her religion, had 
ſhi 

But, huſhed be the complainings, chat my expoſiy- 

Yor. IFY. | | L lating 
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lating heart will hardly be denied to dictate to my 
pen! Have I not ſaid, that I ww:l/ be all you with me 
to be — All hope, or all acquieſcence—Forgive me, 
madam, forgive me, dear and ever-to-be reſpected 
family, that yet I uſe the word hope. Such a prize 
almoſt in poſſeſſion can I forvear to ſay hope? - Vet 
do I not at the ſame time promiſe acquieſcence ?— 
Painful as it is to me, and impoſſible as it would be, 
were not all-commanding conſcience pleaded, moſt 
excellent of women! I will, I do, acquieſce. If you 
perſevere, . dear to my ſoul as you ever muſt be, I re- 
fign to your will. 

The diſappointed heart, not given up to unmanly 
deipair, in a world ſo ſubject to diſappointments, will 
catch at the next good to that it has loſt Shall I not 
hope, madam, that a correſpondence fo allowably be- 
gun, whatever be the iſſue in the greater event, will 
tor ever laſt? That a friendſhip ſo pure will ever be 
allowed? That the diſappointed man may be conſi- 
dered as the Son, the Brother, of a family, which muſt, 
in all the branches of it, be ever dear to him? I ll 
hope it. I will even demand the continuance of its 
eſteem ; why ſhould I not ſay, of its afe#ion ? But 
{0 long only, as my own impartial heart, and my 
zeal for the glory and happineſs of your whole houle, 
thall tell me I deſerve this; and ſo long as I can make 
out my pretenſions, to the ſatisfaction of every one of 
it, It cannot be on my ſide, nor will I allow it on 
yours, that the man who once, by the favour of your 
whole family, was likely to be happy in a near alli- 
ance to it, ſhould, and perhaps for hat reaſon, as it 
often happens i in like inſtances, be looked upon as the 
molt remote from its friendly Love. 

Never, madam, could the heart of man boaſt a 
more diſintereſted paſſion for an object, whoſe mind 
was dearer to it than even her perſon ; or a more ſin- 
cere affection to every one of her family, than mine 
docs. Tam unhappily called upon to the proof. The 

Proof 


8 
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proof is unqueſtionable. And To the laſt hour of 
my life, you and they, madam, vill be dear to me. | 

Adieu, moſt excellent of women !—Circumſtanced 
as I am, what more can I ſay? Adieu, moſt excel- 
lent of women May every good, temporal and 
eternal, be yours, and every one's of your beloved 

family, prays „ | | 
Your and their moſt grateful, 

_ moſt affettionate, and 
moſt obedient, 
GRANDISON; 


LETS LIE 
Lady CLeMENTINA della PORRETTA, To Sir 
CHARLES GRANDISON. 
7 Bologna, Tueſday, Aug. 5. N. . 
1 Was the more willing, Sir, to become your cor- 
reſpondent, as I thought I could write to you 
with greater freedom than I could ſpeak. And in- 
deed I will be very free, and very ſincere, in all I ſhall 
write. I will ſuppoſe, that I am writing, when I 
write to you, to my Brother, and beſt friend. And 
indeed to which of my other brothers can I write, with 
equal freedom ?—You, in imitation of the God of us 
all, require only the heart. My heart ſhall be as open 
to you, as if, like Him, you could look into every 
ſecret receſs of it. | | | cl 
I thank you, Sir, for the kind and generous con- 
_ tents of the Letter, by which you have opened this de- 
ſirable correſpondence. Such a regard have you paid 
in it to the weakneſs of my mind, and to its late un- 
happy ſtate, without mentioning that unhappy ſtate— 
O Sir, you are the moſt delicate of men— What ten- 
derneſs have you always ſhewn me, for my attach- 
ment to the religion of my fathers—Surely, you are 
the moſt pious of Proteſtants !—Proteſtants can be pi- 
" HY ous 3 
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ous; you and Mrs. Beaumont have convinced me that 
they can. Little did I think I ſhould: ever be brought 
to acknowlege ſo much in favour of the people of your 
religion, as you and ſhe, by your gooduels, have 
brought me to acknowlege. O Sir! What might 
ou not have brought me to, by your Love, by your 
Kind treatment of me, and by your irreſiſtable ad— 
dreſs, were 1 to have bcen yours, and reſiding in a 
Proteſtant nation, every one ol your friends of that 
religion, and all amiable, and perhaps exemplarily 
ood ? I was afraid of you, Chevalier, But no more 
of this ſubje&t. You are invincible ; and I hope 1 
ſhould not have been overcome, had I been yours— 
But do we not pray againſt running into temptation ? 
Again, I ſlay, no more ol this ſubject at preſent, 
yet hardly know how to forbear-— 

Nothing but the due conlideracion of the brevity as 
well as vanity of this lite, in which we are but pro- 
bationers, and of the eternity of the next, could have 
influenced me to act againſt my heart. Dear Cheva- 
tier, how happy ſhould 1 have been, could I have given 
my hand as that heart would have directed, and on 
ſuch terms, as I could have thought my Soul ſecure? 
—Flow ſhall I quit this entangling ſubject? I am in 
the midſt of briars and thorns— Lend me, lend me, 
your extricating hand; and conduct me into the ſmooth 
and pleaſant path, in which you at firſt found me 
walking with undoubting feet. Never, never, for my 
lake, let an unexperienced virgin truſt herſelf with her 
own imagination, when the begins to meditate, with 
pleature, the great qualities of an object, with whom 
ſhe has frequent opportunities of converſing. 

Again am I recurring to a ſubject I wiſh to quir. 
But ſince I cannot, I will give my pen its courſe— 
Pen, take thy courſe. Mind, equally perverſe and 


diitur bed, I will give way to thee ; I fee there is no 


withſtanding thee— 


rell me, then, my brother, my fr iend, my faith- 
tul, 


— — 


me "Rv_ "If 
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ful, my diijſintereſted friend, what I ſhall do, what me- 


chad take, to be ind to you, in another cha- 


racter? What I ſhall do, to be able to look upon 
ou, only as my brother and friend? Can you not 
tell me:! ? Will you not? Will not your Love of Cle- 


mentina perm! you to tell her? —I will help you to 
words—Say, “ you are the friend of her Soul.“ If 
you cannot be a Catholic always, be a Catholic when 
you adviſe her. And then, irom your Love of her 


Soul, you will be able to ſay, * Perſevere, Clemen- 


« tina! and I will not account you ungrateful”— 

O Chevalier! J fear nothing fo much as being 
thought capable of ingratitude, by thoſe I love. And 
am I not, can you think that I am not, ungrateful? 
Once you told me fo. Why, if you mean me more 
than a compliment, do you not tell me how to be 


grateful ? Are you the only man on earth, who have 


it in your will, and in your power, to conſer obliga- 
tions, yet can be above receiving returns? What ſer— 
vices did you endeavour to do to the Soul of miſ— 
guided youth, at your firſt acquaintance with him !|— 

Unhappy youth! And how did he at the time requite 


you lor them! He has let us know (generous ſelf- ac- 


cuſer !) what heroic patience you had with him ; and 
how bravely you diſdained his ungrateful defiance. 
Well may he love you as he does. After many, many 
months diſcontinuance of friendſhip, you were called 
upon to ſnatch him from the jaws of death, by your 
bravery. You were not requited, as you might have 


expected, from ſome of our family - What regret has 
the recollection coſt us al Mou were obliged to quit 


our Italy; yet, called upon, as I may ſay, by your 
wounded friend ; ; incurably wounded, as it was ap- 
prehended ; you haſtened to him: You haitened to 
his ſiſter, wounded in her head, in her heart: You 


haſtened to her father, mother, brothers, wounded 


in their minds, by the ſufferings of that ſon and daugh- 


fer, And whence did you haſten to us? From your 
3 nativc 
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native country. Quitting your relations, all proud of 


your Love, and proud of loving you; on the wings 
of friendly zeal did you haſten to us, in a diſtant re- 
g10n. You encountered with, you overcame, a thou- 
ſand obſtacles. The genius of healing, in the form 
of a ſkiltul operator, accompanying you; all the art of 


the phyſicians of your country did you collect, to aſſiſt 


your noble purpoſe. Succeſs attended your generous 
wiſhes. We ſee one another, a whole family ſee one 
another, with that delight, which was wont to irra- 
diate our countenances, before diſaſter overclouded 
them. 

And now, what return ſhall we make. for your 
goodnels to us? You ſay, you are already rewarded 
in the ſucceſs with which God has bleſſed your gene- 
rous endeavours to ſerve us. Hence it is, that 1 call 
you proud, and, at the ſame time, happy. Well do 
I know, that it is not in the power 15 a wife to re- 
ward you: For what could a wife do by ſuch a man 
more than her duty? And were it poſſible for Cle- 
mentina to be yours, would you that your Kindneſs, 
your Love to her, ſhould be rewarded at the price of 
her everlaſting happineſs ?—No, you anfſwer—You 
would leave to her the full and free exerciſe of her 
religion—And can you promiſe, can you, the Che- 
valier Grandiſon, undertake, if you think your wife 
in an error, that you never will endeavour to cure 
her of that error? You who, as the huſband, ought 
to be the regulator of her conſcience; the ſtrengthener 
of her mind Can you, believing your own religion 
a right one, hers a wrong one, be contented that ſhe 
ſhall perſevere in it? Or can ſhe avoid, on the ſame, 
and even ſtill ſtricter principles, entering into debate 
with you? And will not then her faith, from your ſu- 
perior underſtanding, be endangered > —Of what force 
will be my Confeſſor's arguments, againſt yours, 
ſtrengthened by your Love, your kindneſs, your ſweet- 
aeſs of manners? And how will all my family grieve, 

were 


* 
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were Clementina to become indifferent to them, to her 
country, and more than indifferent to her religion ? 
Say, Grandiſon, my Tutor, my Friend, my Brother, 
can you be indifferent on theſe weighty matters? 
O no, you cannot. My brother, the Biſhop, has 
told me (But be not angry with my brother for telling 
me) that you did declare to my elder brother and him, 
that you would not, in a beginning addrets, have grant- 


ed to a princeſs the terms you were willing to grant 


me; and that you offered them to me as a compro- 
mile !—Compaſſion and Love were equally perhaps 
your inducements. Poor Clementina - Let, were 
there not a greater obſtacle in the way, I would have 
accepted of your compaſſion ; becauſe you are great 
and good ; and there can be no inſult, but true god- 
like pity, in your compaſſion—Well, Sir, and do not 
my father, my mother, the beſt and moſt indulgent 


of fathers and mothers; and do not my uncle, and 


brothers, and my other kindred ; comply with their 
Clementina, upon the ſame affectionate, the ſame 
pitying motive; otherwiſe religion, country, the one 


ſo different, the other ſo remote, world they have 
conſented ?—They would not. Will you not then, 
my dear Chevalier, think that I do but right (know- 


ing your motive, knowing zheirs, knowing that to rely 


upon my own ſtrength is preſumption, and a tempt- 


ing of the Almighty) to act as I at, to refolve as I 


have reſolved—O do you, my tutor, be again my tu- 
tor Lou never taught me a leſſon that either of us 


might be aſhamed to own—Do you, as I have beg- 


ged of you in my paper, ſtrengthen my mind. I 
own to you, that I have ſtruggled much with myſelf: 
And now I am got—above myſelf, or beneath myſelf, 
I know not whether—For my Letter is not ſuch as 1 
deſigned it. Youare too much the ſubject : I deſigned 
only a few lines; and thoſe to expreſs the grateful 
ſenſe I have of your goodnels to me, and our Jero- 


mymo; indeed to every-body ; and to beg of you, 
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for the ſake of my peace of mind, to point out "i | 
way, by which I, and all of us, may demonſtrate our 
attachment to our ſuperior duties, and our gratitude 
to you 

What a quantity have Iwritten! 

Excuſe my wandering head; and believe me to be, 
as much the well-wiſher of your glory, as of my own. 
CLEMENTINA della PoxRE TTA. 


LETTER I 
Sir CHARLES . To Lady CLEMENTINA. 


| | Rome, Aug. 11. N. F. 
ce OTH ING,“ ſays the moſt generous and 


pious of her Sex, <« but the due confideration 
of the. brevity as well as vanity of this life, and 
of the duration of the next, could have influenced 
< metoact againſt my hcart.” Condeſcending good- 
neſs! What acknowlegements do you make in my 
favour - But, favorr—can I ſay ?—No, not in my 
favour; but, on+the contrary, to the extinction of all 
my hopes; for what pleas remain to be urged, when 
you doubt not my affection, my gratitude, my ten- 
dernels, my good faith, and think that from bem will 
ariſe your danger? 
178 extricating hand,“ at your na, e is 
& held out ;” and it ſhall not be my fault, if you re- 
cover not the ſmooth and pleaſant path, in which 
* you were accuſtomed to walk with undoubting 
F feet.“ 
You bid me © tell you what you ſhall do to be 
& indifferent to me“ — What pain does the _— | 
manner of your rejection give me? Exalted goodneſs ! 
&« Your Brother, your Friend, your faithful, your 
« diſinteręſted Friend,” will“ tell you,“ againſt him- 
ſeit, to the forteiture of all his hopes; “ he will tell 
you,“ that you ought et to give your hand as 
7 your 
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« your heart” (condeſcending excellence!) © would 
« have directed,“ if you cannot do it,“ and think 
„your Soul ſecure.” 

You “ will help me to words,” you 1 repeat 
them after you. © Perſevere, Clementina l will 
« not,” I cannot, * account you ungrateful.” 

How much does the dear, the generous Clemen- 
tina, over-rate the ſervices, which Heaven, for my 
conſolation (ſo I will flatter myſelf) in a very heavy 
diſappointment that was to follow, made me an hum- 
- ble inſtrument of rendering to the worthieſt of families! 
To that Heaven be all the glory! By alſcribing ſo 
much to the agent, fear you not that you depreciate 
the Firſt Cauſe ? Give to the Supreme His due, and 
what will be left for me to claim ? What but a com- 
mon ſervice, which any one of your family would, 
in the like circumſtances, have done for ne? 

It is generous, it is noble, in you, madam, to de- 
clare your regard for the man you refuſe: But what 
a reſtraint mult I act under, who value, and mult for 
ever value, the fair refuler yet think myſelf bound 
in honour to acquietce with the refufal; and to pre- 
fer your peace of mind to my own ? To lay open my 
heart before you, would give you pain. I will not 
give you pain: Yet let me ſay, that the honour once 
deſigned me, had it been conterred, would have laid 
me under unreturnable obligations to as many perſons 
as are of your family. It was, at one time, an honour 
too great even for my ambition; and yet that is one 
of the conſtitutional faults that i have found it moſt 
difficult to reſtrain. But I will glory in their intended 
goodneſs ; and that I loſt not their or your favour from 
any act of unworthinels—Continue to me, moſt ex- 
cellent Clementina; continue to me, Lords and La- 
dies of your illuſtrious houſe z your friendſhip; and 
I will endeavour to be ſatisfied. 

Your Tutor,“ as you are pleaſed to call him; 
your Friend, your ** BRoTHER® (too clearly do ] ſee 

3 + 2 2 
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the excluſive force of that laſt recognition!) owns, that 
he cannot be indifferent to thoſe motives, that have 
* ſo great weight with you.” He ſees your ſted- 
faſtneſs, and that your Conſcience is engaged : He 
ſubmits therefore, whatever the ſubmiſſion may coſt 
him, to your reaſoning ; and repeats your words — 
« Perſevere, Clementina.” 0 | 

I did tell your elder brother, and I am ready to tell 
all the world, “that I would not, in a beginning ad- 
<« dreſs, tho* to a Princeſs, have ſigned to the articles 
« I yielded to by way of compromiſe.” Allow me, 
madam, to repeat his queſtion, to which my decta- 
ration was an anſwer—* What would the daughters 
have done, that zhey ſhould have been conſigned 
< to perdition (a)?“ -I had in my thoughts this fur- 
ther plea, that our church admits of a poſlibility of 
ſalvation out of its own pale.—God forbid but it 
ſhould !—The church of God, we hold, will be col- 
lected from the ſincerely pious of all communions. 
Yet, I own, that had the intended honour been done 
me, I ſhould have rejoiced that none but ſons had 
bleſſed our nuptials. „ 

But how do your next words affect me - Com- 
% paſſion and Love, ſay you, were equally, perhaps, 
your inducements — Poor Clementina 1? add you. 
Inimitably great as what follows this is, I ſhould 
have thought myſelf concerned, as well for my own 
honour, as tor your delicacy, to have expatiated on the 
ſelt-pitying reflexton conveyed in theſe words, had we 
been otherwiſe circumſtanced than we are: But to 
write but one half of what, in happier circumſtances, 
1 would have written, muſt, as I have hinted, give 
pain to your noble heart. The excellent Clementina, 
I am ſure, would not wiſh me to ſay much on this 
ſubject. If e wauld, I mf not; I cannot. 

The beſt of fathers, mothers, brothers, and of ſpi- 
ritual directors, in your own way, are yours. They, 
| Y madam, 
(#) Vol. III. p. 124. | . 
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madam, will ſtrengthen your mind. Their advices, 
and their indulgent love, will be your ſupport in the 
reſolution you have taken. You call upon me again 
to approve of that reſolution. I do, I muſt approve of 
it. The Lover of your foul ” concludes with the 
repitition of the words you preſcribe to his pen — If 


_ cooler reflexion, if reconſideration of thoſe arguments 


which perſuaded me to hope, that you would have 


been in no way unhappy or unſafe, had you conde- 
ſcended to be mine — If mature and diſpaſſionate 


thought cannot alter your preſent perſuaſion on this 
head Perſevere, Clementina,” in the rejection of 


2 man as ſteady in his own faith as you are in yours. 


If your conſcience is concerned-—TIf your peace of 
mind is engaged—you ought to refuſe. ** You can- 
not be thought ungratefulꝰ So, againſt himſelf, de- 
cides your called- upon, and generouſly acknowleged, 
« Tutor, Friend, Brother,” 
5 GRAN DISON. 
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Lady CLEMENTINA, To Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 
- . Bologna, Aug. 19. N. S. 

A do you, beſt of men, conſent to be governed 
+ by my wiſhes ? But are you convinced (You do not 
lay you are) by my reafonings ?—Alas! my reaſoning 
powers are weakened : My head has received an in- 
curable wound: My memory, indeed, ſeems returned; 
but its return only ſerves to make me more ſenſible of 


my paſt unhappineſs ; and to dread a relapſe. 


But what is it I hear? Olivia is come back to Flo- 
rence ; and you are at Florence ! Fly from Florence, 
and from Olivia—But whither will you go, to avoid 
2 woman who could follow you to England? —Whi- 
ther, but to England? We are all of us apprehen- 
live for the ſafety of your perſon, if you refuſe to be 
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the huſband of that violent woman. Yet cannot ! 
bear the thoughts of her being yours. But hat, you 
have told me, ſhe never can be—Yet, if you could 
be happy with her, why ſhould I be an enemy to her 
happineſs ? — But to your own magnanimity I will 
leave this ſubje&s. 

Let me adviſe with my tutor, my friend, my bro- 
ther, on a point that is now much more my concern 
than Olivia, and her hopes —Fain, very fain would I 
take the veil: My heart is in it. My friends, my 
deareſt friends, urge againſt my plea, the dying re- 
queſt, as well as the wiſhes while living, of my grand- 

tathers on both ſides. I am diſtreſſed; I am greath. 
diſtreſſed ; for well do I know what were the views 
of the two good men, now with God, in wiſhing me 
not to aſſume the veil. But could they foreſee the ca- 
lamity that was to befal their Clementina ? They could 
not. I need not dwell upon the ſubject, and upon 
the force of their pleas and mine, to a man whoſe 
mind is capacious enough to take in the whole ſtrength 
of both at once. But you will add an obligation to 
the many you have already conferred upon me, if you 
can join your weight to my pleas; and make it your 
requeſt that I may be obliged in this momentous ar- 
ticle. Let me expect that you can, that you will. 
They all languiſh for opportunities to oblige the man, 
who has laid them under obligations not to be re- 
turned. Need I to ſuggeſt a plea to you, the force 
of which muſt be allowed from you, if you ever with 
tervor loved Clementina? - 70 py 
If I know my own heart, and I have given it a 


ſtrict examination, two things granted me would make 


me as happy as I now can be in this life : The one, 
that my requeſt to be allowed to ſequeſter myſelf from 
the world, and to dedicate myſelf to God, be complied 
with: The other, to be aſſured of your happineſs in 
marriage with an Engliſh, at leaſt not an Italian, 
woman. I am obliged to own, thy* I am _ 

| | | that 
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that I expoſe to you my weakneſs, by the acknow- 
legement, that the laſt is but too neceſſary to the tran- 


quillity of my mind, in the ſituation in which the grant 


of my firſt wiſh will place me. Let me know, The- 
valier, when J have ſet my hand to the plough, that 
there is no looking back; and that the only man J ever 
thought of with tenderneſs i is another's, and, were I 
not profeſſed, never could be mine. Anſwer, as I 
with; and I ſhall be able to follow you, Sir, with my 
prayers, to the country that has the honour of pro- 


ducing ſuch an ornament to human nature. | 
It muſt not be known, you will readily ſuppoſe, 
that J have ſought to intereſt you in my plea. For 


this reaſon I have not ſhewn this Letter to any-body. 


Father Mareſcotti, I have hopes, as a Religious, will 


declare himſelf in my favour, if yore do. My brother, 


the Biſhop, ſurely will ſtrengthen your hand and his, 


tho* he appears as the Brother, not as the DO in 
ſupport of the family reaſons. 
I am not aſhamed to ſay, I long to ſee you, Sir. I 


can the more readily allow myſelf to tell you ſo, as I 
can declare that I am unalterably determined in my 
adherence to my written reſolution, never to truſt to 
my own ſtrength in an article in which my everlaſt- 
ing welfare is concerned. O Sir, what ſtruggles, what 
conflicts, did this reſolution coſt me, before I could 
make it !— But once made, and upon ſuch delibera- 


tion, and after I had begged of God his direction, 


which I imagine he has graciouſly given me, I have 


never withed to alter it. Forgive me, Sir. You 
will : You are a good man—My God only have I pre- 
terred to you. 

CLEMENTINA della PokRETTa. 
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LETTER LY: 


Sir CHARLES e To Lady rn 

M* * e aſks, If I am convinced by 

her reaſonings—!I repeat, That I reſign to your 

will every hope, every wiſh, reſpecting myſelf. In a 

caſe where Conſcience can be pleaded, no other rea- 
ſonings are neceſſary, 

But what can I ſay, moſt excellent of women, to 


Florence, Aug. 23. N. S. 


the requeſt you make, that I will ſupport you in your 


ſolicitude to take the veil? I hope you only propoſe 


this to me, by way of aſking my advice Let me, 


ce ſay you, adviſe with 1 my tutor, my friend, my bro- 
ce ther“ -I have given the higheſt inſtance that man 
could give of my diſintereſtedneſs; and I will now, 
as you require, ſuppoſe myſelf a Catholic in the hum- 
ble advice I ſhall offer to my ſiſterly friend; and this 
will the rather appear, as I ſhould, as a Proteitant, 
argue againſt any one's binding him or herſelf, by 
vows of perpetual celibacy. 

« Need I, aſks my dear correſpondent, ſuggeſt a 

<< plea for you to make, the force of which mult be 


« allowed, if ever you tervently loved Clementina ? ”? 


At what plea does the excellent Clementina hint? ls it 


not at an Heredian one * ? Why, if ever ſhe honoured 


her Grandiſon with her eſteem, does ſhe not enforce 
the ſame plea with regard to him? Can ſhe, avowing 
that eſteem,” be ſo generous as to wiſh him to enter 
into the mar ried ſtate, and even to inſiſt upon it, as a 

ſtep 


⸗Herod directed, that his Mariamne ſhould be put to death, 
that ſhe might not be the wife of any other man, if he returned 
not alive from the court of Auguſtus Cæſar, before whom he was 
cited to anſwer for his conduct, which had been obnoxious to that 
Prince, in the conteſt between him and Antony for the empire of 
the world. 
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ſtep that would contribute to her future peace of mind, 
yet hope to prevail upon him to make it his requeſt, 
that ſhe may be ſecluded from a poſſibility of ever en- 
ioying the lame liberty ? Were I married, and capable 
of wiſhing to fetter and reſtrain thus my wife, in caſe 
of her ſurviving me, I ſhould think ſhe ought to deſpiſe 
me for the narrowneſs of my heart. What then is 
the plea that a young Lady, in the bloom of beauty, 
would put me upon making ?—And to whom? To 
her own relations, who all /anguih, as ſhe expreſſes 
herſelf, for opportunities to oblige him; and who are 
extremely earneſt to diſſuade her from entering upon 
the meaſure ſhe withes him to promote? Can he, ma- 
dam, to uſe your own words in the ſolemn paper you 
gave me, think of taking ſuch advantage of their ge- 
neroſity to him? 5 

But can Clementina della Porretta, who is bleſt 
with the tendereſt and moſt indulgent of parents, and 
who has always gloried in her duty to them; whoſe 
brothers love her with a diſintereſtedneſs that hard! 
any brothers before them have been able to ſhew; 
can ſhe, in oppoſition to the will of her grandfa- 
thers, wiſh to enter into a meaſure, that muſt fruſtrate 
all their hopes from her for ever? — Dear Lady! 

conſider. ü 

You, my beloved correſpondent, who hold mar- 
rage as a Sacrament, ſurely cannot doubt but you may 
ſerve God in it with much greater efficacy, than were 
you to ſequeſter yourſelf from a world that wants ſuch 
an example as you are able to give it. But, madam, 
your parents propoſe not marriage to you: They, 
only, at preſent, beſeech, not command you (they 
know the generoſity of your heart) not to take a ſtep 
that muſt entirely fruſtrate all their hopes, and put an 
option out of your ιο power, ſhould you change your 
mind. Let me adviſe you, madam, diſclaiming all 
intereſted views, and from motives of a Love merely 


traternal (for ſuch is your expectation from the man 


You 
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you honour with your correſpondence) to ſet the hearts 
of relations, ſo juſtly dear to you, at eaſe ; and to leave 
to Providence the iſſue. They never, madam, will 
compel you. And give me leave to ſay, that piety 
requires this of you. Does not the Almighty, every- 
where in his word, ſanctify the rea/onable commands of 
parents? Does he not intereſt himſelf, if J may ſo 
expreſs myſelf, in the performance of the filial duty ? 
May it not be juſtly ſaid, that to obey your parents, is 
to ſerve God ? Would the generous, the noble-minded 
Clementina della Porretta, narrow, as I may ſay, her 
piety, by limiting it (I ſpeak now as if I were a Ca- 
tholic, and as if I thought there were ſome merit in 
ſecluding one's ſelf from the world) when ſhe could, 
at leaſt, equally ſerve God, and benefit her own ſoul, 
by obeying her parents, by tulfilling the will of her 
deceaſed grandfathers, and by obliging all her other 
near and dear relations ? Lady Clementina cannot re- 
ſolve all the world into herſelf. Shall I ſay, there is 
often cowardice, there is ſelfiſhneſs, and perhaps, in 
the world's eye, a too ſtrong confeſſion of diſappoint- 
ment, in ſuch ſecluſions? | 
There are about you perſons who can give this ar- 
gument its full force—T cannot do it. O my Cle- 
mentina, my ſiſter, my friend, I cannot be ſo great, 
ſo undiveſted, in this inſtance, as you can be! Rut 
I can be juſt : I preſume to lay, I cannot be ungenc- 
rous. I tell you not what I hope to be enabled by 
your noble example, time, to do, becaule of the 
preſent tenderneſs of your heallßö. But you mult not, 
madam, expect from ine a conduct, that you think 
it would become vo, to diſavow. Delicate as the 
female mind is, and as is moſt particularly my dear 
correſpondents, that of the man, on ſuch an occaſion 
as this, ſhould ſhew at leaſt an ua delicacy : For 
has he not her honour, as a woman, to protect, as 
well as his own, as a man, to regard? | 
Diſtreſs me not, my dear Clementina; add not, I 
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ſhould rather ſay, to my diſtreſs, by the declaration 
of yours. I repeat, that your parents will not compel 
you. Put it not out of your power to be prevailed 
upon to do an act of duty. God requires not that you 


ſhould be dead to your friends, in order to live to Him. 
Their hope is laudable. Will Lady Clementina della 


Porretta put it out even of the A/nighty's power, to 
bleſs their hope? Will ſhe think herſelf unhappy, if 
ſhe cannot puniſh them, inſtead of rewarding them, 
for all their tender and indulgent goodneſs to her-? 
lt cannot be. God Almighty perfect his own work, 
& happily begun, 1n the full? reſtoration of your health! 
This blefling, I have no doubt, will attend your filial 


obedience. But can you, my dear correſpondent, 
expect it, if you make yourſelf uncaſy, and keep your 
mind in ſuſpenſe, as to your duty, and indulge your- 


ſelf in ſuppoſing, that the will of God, and the will of 
your parents, are oppolite, when theirs is ſolely de- 
ſigned for your good, ſpiritual and temporal? A great 
deal now depends upon yourſelf, O madam, will 
you not in a „aller inſtance, were your heart ever 
ſo much engaged to the cloiſtered life, practiſe that 
ſelf-denial, which in the High you enforce upon me? 
All your temporal duties againſt you; and your ſpi- 
ritual not favouring, much leſs impelling, you ? 
But once more, I quit a ſubject, that may, and, 

no doubt, will, be enforced in a much ſtronger man- 
ner, than I can enforce it. I will ſoon, very ſoon, 
pay my duty to you, and all yours. You own your 


wiſhes to fee me, becauſe you are fortified by your 


invincible adherence to your reſolution. I will ac- 


knowlege anguiſh of heart. I cannot, as I told you 


above, be fo great as you: But if you will permit your 
Siſterly Love to have its full operation, and if you 
with me peace of mind, and a cordial reſignation to 
your will, let me ſee you, madam, on the next viſit 
I ſhall have the honour to make you, chearful, ſerene, 


and determined to reſign your will to the reaſonable 
Vol. #Þ: 1 Will 
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woill of parents, who, I am confident, I again repeat 
it, will never compel you to marry— Have they not al- 
ready given you a very ſtrong inſtance, that they will 
not ?—In a word, let me hear you declare, that you 
will reſign yourſelf to their will, in this article of the 
veil ; and I ſhall then, with the more chearfulneſs, 
endeavour to reſign to yours, ſo ſtrongly and repeatedly 
declared, in the Letter before me, to, dear Lady, 
Tour fraternal Friend, and ever-obliged Servant, 


GRANDISON. 


Lady Olivia, madam, arrived this day at her own 
palace. It is impoſſible that any-thing but civi- 
lity can paſs between her and your greatly-fa- 
voured correſpondent. 


LETTER 10 
Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


x Bologna, Thurſday, Aug. 17-28. 

| 1 SHALL hereafter have a pretty large ſupplement 
to give you to my literary journal; having found 

it neceſſary, as much as poſlible, in the paſt month, to 

amuſe myſelf with ſubjects without myſelf. And 1 ſhall 

ſend you now the copies of three Letters of mine, 


written in Italian to Lady Clementina; and two of 


hers, in anſwer to the firſt and ſecond of them (a). 


I arrived here yeſterday. But before I proceed to 
acquaint you with my reception, J ſhould mention, 
that Lady Olivia arrived at her own palace at Flo- 
rence, on Friday laſt. I was then in that city, but 
newly returned from Naples and Rome. She ſent one 
of her gentlemen to me the night of her arrival, to 
acquaint me with it, and to deſire me to attend her 
next morning. I went. | | | 
Her firſt reception of me was polite and agreeable, 
But the moment her aunt Maffei withdrew, and we 


„„ were 
(a) See the five preceding Letters. 
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were alone, her eyes darting. a fiercer ray, Wretch, 
ſaid ſhe, what diſturbance, what anxieties, haſt thou 
given me But it is well, that thy ingratitude to the 
creature who has riſqued ſo much for thee, has been 
rewarded, as it ought to be, by a repulſe from a ſtill 
prouder heart, if poſlible, than thy own |! 
You, Lady Olivia, anſwered I, have reaſon to im- 


pute pride to me. You have given me many oppor- 


tunities to ſhew you, that I, a man, can keep my 


temper ; when you, a woman, have not been able to 


keep yours; yet, in me, never met with an aggreſſor. 

Not an aggreſſor, Sir To ſay nothing of the con- 
tempts you caſt upon me here in my own Italy, what 
was your treatment of me in your England — Paltry 
ifland ! I deſpiſe it! To reſolve to leave me there 
To refuſe to cope me with a day, an hour ! [O 
my detefted vieakneſs ! What a figure did I make 
among your friends!] And declaredly ro attend the 
motions of the haughtieſt woman in Europe Thank 
God, tor your own ſake ; yes, Sir, I have the cha- 
rity to ſay, for your own ſake 3, Feat you are diſap- 
pointed! 

I pity you, Lady Olivia: From my ſoul I pity you ! 
And ſhould abhor myſelf, were I capable of mingling 
inſult with my pity. But I leave you. 

Forgive me, Chevalier, catching my arm as I was 
going. I am more diſpleaſed with myſelf than with 
you. A creature, that has rendered herſelf ſo cheap 
to you ( bur, Sir, it is only to you ) cannot but be un- 
_ ealy to herſelf; and when ſhe is, ſhe muſt miſbehave 
to every-body elſe. Say you forgive me— 


She held out her hand ro me. But immediately, 


on Lady Maffei's coming in, followed by ſervants, 
withdrew it. 
Her behaviour afterwards was that of the true paſ- 


ſionate woman; now ready to rave, now in tears. 


I cannot, Dr. Bartlett, deſcend to particulars. A man, 
who loves the Sex ; who has more compaſſion than 
Aaz - vanity 
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vanity in his nature; who can value even generally 
faulty perſons for the qualities that are laudable in 
them; muſt be deſirous to draw a veil over the weak- 
neſſes of ſuch. I left her diſtreſſed. There may be 
caſes in which ſincerity cannot be ſeparated from un- 
politeneſs. I was obliged to be unpolite, or I could 
not have been fucere ; and muſt have given ſuch an- 
wers, as would, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, have inti- 
tled the Lady to think herſelf amuſed. Poor woman! 
She threatened to have me overtaken by her ven- 
geance. But now, on the diſappointment I had 
met with at Bologna, it became ablolutely neceſſary 
for me to encourage, or to diſcourage, this unhappy 
Lady -I could not have been juſt to ber, had I not 
been juſt to nel. 
A very extraordinary attempt was * next day, 
on my perſon; I am apt to believe, from this quar- 
ter. It ſucceeded not: And as I was on the Tueſday 
to {et out for Bologna, I let it paſs off without com- 
plaint or enquiry. 
I paid the Count of Belvedere a viſit, as I had pro- 
miſed. The General at Naples, and the Count at 
Parma, received me with the higheſt civilities; and 
both from the ſame motive. The Count 2 hope. 
The General accompanied me, with his Lady, part 

of my way to Florence. The motive of his journey 
is to rejoice perſonally with his friends at Urbino and 
Bologna, on the reſolution his ſiſter has taken ; and 
to congratulate her upon it; as he has already done 
by Letter; the copy of which he ſhewed me. There 
were high campliments made me in it. We may 
ſpeak handſomely of the man whom we neither envy 
Nor fear. He would have loaded me with preſents ; 
But I declined accepting any; in ſuch a manner, 
however, as he could not be diſſatisfied with me for 
my refuſal. 

I paid alſo my reſpects at Urbino to the Altieri 


family, and the Conte dena Porretta, in my way to 
| | Rome 
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Rome and Naples, and met with a very polite recep- 
tion from both. For the reſt of the time of my ab- 
ſence from Bologna, my literary journal will account. 
On Wedneſday afternoon I went to the palace of 
Porretta. I haſtened upto my Jeronymo, with whom, 
as alſo with Mr. Lowther, I had held a correſpond- 
ence, in my abſence, and received fayourable intel- 
ligences from them. 5 
Jeronymo rejoiced to ſee me. I was inexpreſſiblyx 
delighted to find him ſo much recovered. His appetite, 
he told me, was reſtored. His reſt was balmy and 


refreſhing. He fat up ſeveral hours in the day; and 


his ſiſter and he gave joy to each other, and to all 
their friends. But he hinted to me his wiſhes ſtill, ta 
call me Brother ; and begged of God, in avery earneſt 
manner, ſnatching my hand, and wetting it with his 
tears, that it {till might be ſo. | 

The Marquis, the Marchioneſs, the Biſhop, and 
Father Mareſcotti, joined to thank and applaud me 
for my part of the correſpondence with their beloved 
daughter; for, on my declining to ſupport her in her 
wiſhes to be allowed to take the veil, ſhe had ſhewed 
them the copy of her ſecond Letter, as well as my re- 
ply to it. The bleflings which they poured out upoff 
me, were mingled with their tears; and Father Ma- 
reſcotti and the Biſhop declared, that they would, in 
every prayer they put up to Heaven for themſelves 
and the family, remember me, and beg of God to 


ſupply to me, by another, and even, they ſaid, a bet- 


ter Clementina, the diſappointment I had ſo unexpect- 
edly met with from hers. The General and his La- 
dy, and the Count, arrived the day before: But they 
were not preſent. = | 
While they were all complimenting and applauding 
the almoſt //ent man (for in ſo critical a ſituation what 
could I ſay?) Camilla came in, and, whiſpering the 
Marchioneſs, Clementina, ſaid the Marchionels, is 
impatient to ſee her friend. Chevalier, I will intro- 


duceyou, I followed her. Aa 3 The 
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The young Lady, the moment ſhe beheld me, flew 
to me with open arms, as to her brother, her fourth 
brother, as ſhe called me; and thanked me, ſhe faid, 
a thouſand, thouſand times, tor my Lettersto her. My 
mamma, ſaid ſhe, has ſeen them all. But, ah, Sir, 
your third I did not think you would have refuſed 
me your intereſt with my friends. I cannot, cannot 
give up that point. It was always my wiſh, madam, 
(turning to her mother) to.be God's child; that will 
not make me leſs yours and my papa's. O, Cheva- 
her, you have not quieted, you have not convinced, 
my heart! 

I promite myſelf, that I could have left you with- 

out a plea, my dear correſpondent, returned I, had 
my heart bcen at caſe, and the argument leſs affecting 
to myſelf. And ſurely, if Lady Clementina had been 
convinced, ſhe would have acted up to her con- 
viction. 
O, Sir, you are a danger ous man. I ſee, if a cer- 
tain event had taken place, I ſhould have been a loſt 
creature —Are not you, Sir, convinced, that in my 
notions of a loſt creature, I ſhould ? It you are, 1 hope 
vou will act up to your conviction. 

Was this neceſſary to be ſaid to me? I think, on 
recollection, ſhe half-ſmiled when ſhe ſaid it. 

My dear Dr. Bartlett, you {ee Clementina could 
be pleaſant on an occaſion to folemn ! — But perhaps 
ſhe ſaw me only affect cheartul. Little, as ſhe at 
preſent imagines it, I think it not impoſſible that ſhe 
may in time be brought to yield to the ſenſe of her 
duty, laid down by ſuch powerful advocates as ſhe has 
in her own family. Whatever happens, may it be 
happy to her and this family, and then I cannot be 
wholly joyleſs. What is there in this life, worth 
But let me not be too abſtracted. This world, if we 
can enjoy it with innocent chearfulneſs, and be ſer- 
viceable to our fellow - creatures, is not to be deſpiſed, 
even by a Philoſopher. 


I 
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I hope, madam, ſaid 1, to her, that at leaſt you 
ſuſpend your wiſhes after the ſequeſtred life. She 

allowed the force of one or two of my arguments z 

but I could perceive, that ſhe gave not up her hope 

of being complied with in her wiſhes to aſſume the 
yell. 

The General, and his Lady, and the Count, being 
come in, haſtened up to pay their compliments to me. 
How profuſe were the two gentlemen in theirs | 

At tlie Marchioneis's motion, we went to Jero- 

nymo, and [ound the Marquis, the Biſhop, and F ather 
Mareſcotti, coming to us. And then, every one join- 
ing in their acknowlegements of obligation to me, 
and wiſhing it in their power to make me as happy 
as they declared I had made them, I ſaid, It was in 
their power, I hoped, to do me an unſpeakable plea- 
ſure. 

They called upon me, as with one voice: It is, an- 
ſwered I, that my dear friend Jeronymo may be pre- 
vailed upon to accompany me to England. Mr. Low- 
ther would think himſelf very happy in his attendance 
on him there, rather than to itay here; and yet, if 
my requeſt ſhould not be granted, he is determined 
not to leave him till he is ſuppoſed to be out of 
danger. 

They looked upon one another with eyes of plea- 
ſure and ſurprize. Jeronymo wept. I cannot, can- 
not bear, ſaid he, ſuch a weight of obligation. Gran- 
diſon, we can do nothing for you : And you have 
brought me your Lowther to heal me, that you might 
have the killing of me yourſelf, 

Clementina's s eyes were filled with tears. She went 
from us with ſome little precipitation. 

O Chevalier, ſaid the Marchioneſs, my Clemens 
tina's heart is too ſuſceptible for its own eaſe, to im- 
Preſſions of gratitude. You will quite kill the poor 
child—or make her repent her reſolution. 

What is there but favour to me, replied I, if my 

Aa 4 reque.t 
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requeſt can be complied with? I hope my dear je- 
ronymo will not be unattended by others of his friends: 
I have had the promiſes of the two young Lords. 
Our baths are reſtorative. I will attend you to them, 
my dear Jeronymo. The difference of air, of climate, 
may, probably, be tried with advantage. Let me 
have the honour of entertaining you in England, look- 
ing all round me; and that I will conſider, as a full 
return of the obligatioris you think ſo highly of, and 
are ſo ſolicitous to diſcharge. | 32 

They looked upon one another, in ſilence. 
Mould to God, proceeded], that you, my Lord, and 

you, madam (directing myſelf to the father and mother, ) 
would honour me, as my gueſts, for one ſeaſon—You 
once had thoughts of it, hada certain happy event taken 
place I dare promiſe you both, after the fatigues you 
have undergone, a renewal of health, from our alutary 
ſprings. I ſhould be but too happy; if, in ſuch com- 
pany, a Siſter might be allowed to viſit a Brother !— 
But if this be thought too great a favour, that Siſter, 
in your abſence, cannot bur give and receive pleaſure, 
ſometimes in viſiting Mrs. Beaumont at Florence; 
ſometimes her Brother and his Lady at Naples. And 
I will engage my two Siſters and their Lords to ac- 
company me in my attendance on you back to Bo- 
logna. My Siſters will be delighted with the oppor- 
nity of viſiting Italy, and of paying their reſpects to 

a young Lady whole character they revere, and to 
whom once their brother had * to give them the 
honour of a relation. 

They ſtill continuing ſilent, but none of them ſeem- 
ing diſpleaſed; You will, by ſuch a favour, my dear 
Lords, and You, madam, to the Marchioneſs, do 
me credit with my/eif, as I may ſay. I ſhall return 
to my native country, if J go alone, after the hopes 
you had all gie en me, like a diſappointed and rejected 
man. My pride, as well as my pleaſure, 1 is concerned 
on this occaſion. My houſe in the oo, my houſe 
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in London, ſhall be yours. I will be either inmate or 
viſiter, at your pleaſure. No man loves his country 
better than I do: But you will induce me to love it 
{ill better, if, by your compliance with my earneſt 
requeſt, you ſhall be able to obtain either health or 
pleaſure from a twelvemonth's reſidence in it. Ob- 
lige me, my dear Lords; oblige me, madam ; were 
it but to give yourſelves a new reliſh to your own 
country and palace on your return. Our ſummers 
have not your fervid ſun : Our commerce gives us, 
in the higheſt perfection, all your juſtly-boaſted au- 
tumnal fruits : Nor are our winters ſo cold as yours. 
Oblige me, for the approaching winter only; ; and ſtay 
longer, as you ſhall find inclination. 

Deareſt Grandiſon, ſaid Jeronymo, I will accept of 
your invitation the moment I am told that I may un- 
dertake the journey 

The journey, my Lord, interrupted I !— Your 
cabin ſhall be made near as convenient to you, ag 
your chamber. You ſhall be ſet aſhore within half a 
league of my houſe in London. God give us a plea- 
fant voyage! and in a few days time, you will not 
know, except by amended health and ſpirits, that 
you are not in this your own chamber. | 

Surely, ſaid the General, my Sifter was right in her 
apprehenſions, that ſhe ſhould not be able to continue 
a Catholic, had ſhe been this man's. I wiſh you, my 
Lord, ſaid he, you, madam, and Jeronymo, would go. 
You have had a long courſe of fatigues and troubles. 
You love the Chevalier. Winter with him, however, 
I have heard much of the efficacy of the Engliſh Baths. 
Clementina muſt not go. My wife and I will make 
her as happy as poſſible in your abſence : And take 
Grandiſon at his word. Bring him, and his ſiſters, 
back with you. Their Lords, I underſtand, have 
been among us. They will not be ſorry to viſit Italy 
a ſecond rime, as, no doubt, they are men of tafte— 


But when, Chevalier, do you think of going ? Bu 
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The ſooner the better, were it but to take advan- 
tage of the fine ſeaſon: It will be but what mariners 
call a trip to England. ' You will make me very hap- 
py. You can have no other way of diſcharging the 
obligations you are ſo ſolicitous about, I will return 
with you : The health of Lady Clementina, I flatter | 
myſelf, will be quite confirmed by that time. Signor 
Jeronymo, I hope, will be reſtored likewiſe : What 
joy ſhall we be enabled to give one another 

They took only till the morning” to — and 
Sive 1 me an anſwer. | 


LET. TER LVII. 


Lr CHARLES GRANDISON. In Continuation. 


R. Lowther and his collegues, having been con- 
ſulted, gave it as their opinion, that Jeronymo 
might be removed by litter to the neareſt ſea-port, 
and there embark for England ; but that it is moſt 
eligible to ſtay till the next ſpring, 'by which time they 
| hope the two old wounds may be ſafely cicatrized, and 
the new one only kept open. 

But they all engaged, that then not only Jeronymo, 
and the two young Lords, but ſome others of the fa- 
mily, will be my gueſts in England ; and, in the mean 
time, that the Biſhop and Father Mareſcotti will in 
turn correſpond with me, and MN me with all 
that paſſes here. 

'Clementinadrank chocolate with us. She had been 
made acquainted with their determination, and ap- 
proved of the promiſes of a viſit to be made me next 
year, by ſome of the principals of the fa:nily. What 


a hard circumſtance is it, whiſpered ſhe, as ſhe ſat 


next me, that the perſon who would be moſt willing 
to go, and, I flatter myſelf, would not be the leaſt 
welcome, muſt not be of the company! I ſhould have 
been glad to have made one viſit to the country where 


the Chevalier Grandiſon was born. | 
And 
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And what a perverſeneſs, thought I, is there in cus 
ſtom , that would not permit this kind explicitneſs in 
Lady Clementina, were ſhe not determined to conſider 
the brother, in the man before her, rather than a ſtill 
nearer relation! By how many ways, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett, may delicate minds expreſs a denial | Ne- 
| gatives need not to be frowningly given, nor en 
tives bluſhingly pronounced. 


Jeronymo and I being left alone, he challenged me 
on the viſible concern which he, and every one, as he 


laid, ſaw in my countenance, on the turn his ſiſter had 
taken: Had it not been in my heart, he was ſure it 
would not have been there. * 

Can you wonder at it, my dear friend? ſaid I: When 
came over, greatly as I thought of your ſiſter, I did 
not think ſhe had been /o great, as ſhe has ſhewn her- 
felf. I admired her ever; but I now more than admire 
her. Taught to hope, as I was, and ſo unexpectedly 
diſappointed, as I have been, I muſt have been more 
than man, were I not very much affected, | 
No doubt but you muſt; and I am cordially con- 
cerned for your concern. But, my dear Grandiſon, it 
is God alone that ſhe prefers to you. She ſuffers more 
than you can do. She has no other way, ſhe aſſures 
me, to comfort herſelf, but by indulging her hopes, 
that ſhe ſhall not live long Dear creature! She flat- 
ters herſelf, that her reaſon is reſtored, in anſwer to 
her fervent ſupplications, which, ſhe ſays, ſhe put up 


to Heaven in all her lucid intervals, that for the ſake 


of her parents and brothers, it might be reſtored, and 
tnat then ſhe might be taken to the arms of mercy. 
But if your heart be deeply affected, my Grandifon— 
It is, Jeronymo. I am not an inſenſible man. But 
ſhould now our dear Clementina be prevailed upon to 
deſcend from the height to which ſhe has ſoared, how- 
ever my wiſhes might be gratified by the condeſcen- 
fion ; yet, while ſhe believed her conſcience would be 
| wounded by it, I could not but think it would be ſome 


diminution 
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diminution to her glory. And how, as ſhe has hinted 
in one of her letters to me, would it be poſſible, were 
I to ſee my beloved wife unhappy with her ſcruples, to 
forbear endeavouring to quiet her mind by removing 
them ? And could his be effected, without giving her 
an opinion of the religion I profeſs, in oppoſition to 
hers? And would not that ſubject me to a breach of 
articles? O my dear Jeronymo ! Matters muſt ſtand 
Juſt as they do, except ſhe could think more favour- 
ably of my religion, and leſs favourably of her own. 
He began to talk of their obligations to me. I de- 
Clared, that they could no other way give me pain. 
Do not, ſaid I, let this ſubject ever be again men- 
_ tioned by you, or any of the family. Every one, 
my dear Jeronymo, 1s not called upon by the occa- 
ſion, as I have had the happineſs to be. Would my 
friend envy me this happineſs ? 
I with, Dr. Bartlett, with all my heart, that I 
could think of any-thing that I could accept of, to 
make ſuch grateful ſpirits eaſy. It pains me, to be 
placed by them in ſuch a ſuperior light, as mult give 
them pain. What, my dear Dr. Bartlett, can I do, 
conſiſtent with my notions of friendſhip, to make 
their hearts caſy ? bl 
He was afraid, he ſaid, that I ſhould now ſoon think 
of leaving them. | 
I told him, that having no doubt of Lady Clemen- 
tina's perſeverance in her reſolution, and of her leave 
to return to my native country, I ſhould be glad, for 
my own ſake, as well as the Lady's, to be allowed to 
depart in a few days. Mr. Lewther, as it would 
make Jeronymo, as he had declared, more eaſy, would 
ſtay behind me. But diſmiſs him, my friend, ſaid 1, 
as ſoon as you can. He had obtained abroad a happy 
competency, and was returned to England, when I 
firſt knew him, with intent to enjoy it. He is as rich 
as he wants to be; and can gratily only the natural 
benevolence of his heart, by attending my dear friend. 
FO 7 
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hope to get him to accept of apartments with me, in 
my London houſe ; and to fix his retirement, if nor 
with me in my paternal ſeat, in its neighbourhood 
at leaſt. He has merit that is not confined to his pro- 
feſſion: But for what he has done for my Jeronymo, 
he will always hold a prime place in my heart. 

It is true, Dr. Bartlett; and I pleaſe myſelf, that 
he will be found as worthy of your friendly love, and 
my Beauchamp's, as of mine. If I can at laſt be in- 
dulged in my long, long hoped-for with, of ſettling 
in my native country, with ſome tolerable tranquillity 
of mind, I ſhall endeavour to draw around me ſuch a 
collection of worthies, as ſhall make my neighbour- 
hood one of the happieſt ſpots in Britain. 

The Marchioneſs came up to us. Clementina, ſaid 


ſhe, is apprehenſive that you will ſoon leave us. Her 


father and brothers are walking with her in the garden: 
They will, I dare ſay, be glad of your company. 
1 left Jeronymo and his mother together; and 
Joined the Marquis, the General, the Biſhop, and 
Clementina. . The General's Lady and Father Mare- 
ſcotti were in another alley, in earneſt converſation. 
The Marquis made me a high compliment ; and, 
after a few turns, the Prelate led off his father and 
brother, and left Clementina and me alone together. 
Were you not cruel, Chevalier, ſaid ſhe, in your 
laſt Letter to me, not only to deny me your weight in 
the requeſt my heart was, and is ſtill, ſet upon; but 
to ſtrengthen their arguments againſt me? Great uſe 
have ſome of my friends made of what you wrote. 
O Sir, you have won the heart of Giacomo; but you 
have contributed to oppreſs that of his Siſter. Indeed, 
indeed, I cannot be eaſy, if I am denied the veil. 
Dear Lady Clementina, remember, that the full 
eſtabliſhment of your health depends, under God, up- 
on the quiet of your own mind. Give not way, I be- 
ſeech you, to uneaſy apprehenſions. What daughter 


may rely upon the indulgence of a father and mother, 


What 
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what ſiſter upon the affection of brothers, if you may 
not upon yours? You have ſeen how much their 
happineſs depends upon your health. Would you 
doubt the efficacy of that piety, while you are in the 
world, of which you have already (Shall I ſay to my 
coſt ?) given an inſtance ſo glorious to yourſelf, that 
the ſufferer by it cannot help applauding you for it ? 

O Chevalier! ſay not ar your coft, if you wiſh me 
to be eaſy. „ . 8 

With the utmoſt difficulty have I reſtrained, and do 
TI reſtrain, myſelf on theſe occaſions. I muſt, how- 
ever, add, on this, a few words: You have obliged 
me, madam, to give one of the greateſt inſtances of 
ſelf denial, that ever was given by man: Let me be- 
ſeech you, deareſt Lady Clementina, for your own 
ſake, for the ſake of your duty, as well to the depart- 
ed as to the living (and, may I add, for my fake?) 
that you would decline this now favourite wiſh of your 
heart. | 5 . 

She pauſed; and at laſt ſaid, Well, Sir, I ſee I 
muſt not expect any favour from you, on this ſubject. 
Let us turn into that ſhaded alley. And now, Sir, as 
to the other part of my requeſt to you, in my laſt Let- 
ter It was not a requeſt made on undeliberate mo- 
tives. 

What is that, madam? bY 

How ſhall I fay it ?--YetI will—It, Chevalier, you 
would baniſh from my heart Again ſhe ſtopt. I 
thought not, at that moment, of what ſhe meant. 

It you would make me eaſy 

Madam— | | | . 

You muſt marry !—Then, Sir, ſhall I not doubt 
of my adhering to my reſolution. But ſay not a 
word till I have told you, that the Lady mult be an 
Engliſh woman. She muſt not be an Italian. Olivia 
would not ſcruple to change her religion for you. But 
Olivia muſt ot be yours. You could not be happy, 
I perſuade myſelf, with Olivia. Do you think you 
could ? 3 
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] bowed, in confirmation of her opinion. 


1 thought you could not. Let not Clementina be 
diſgraced in your choice of a wife. I have a proud 


heart. Let it not be ſaid, that the man, of whom 
Clementina della Porretta thought with diſtinction, 
undervalued himſelf in marriage. 

This, Dr. Bartlett, was a requeſt of the ſame ge- 
nerous import, that ſhe mentioned in her reſveries be- 
fore I left Italy. How conſiſtently delicate ! She had 
tears in her eyes, as ſhe ſpoke. I was too much aft 
tected with her generoſity, to interrupt her. 

If you marry, Sir, I ſhall, perhaps, be allowed to 
be one in the party, that will make you a viſit in Eng- 
land: My Siſter-in-law has, within this hour, wiſhed 


to be one. She will endeavour to prevail upon her 


Lord (He can deny her nothing) to accompany her. 


You will be able to induce Mrs. Beaumont once more 


to viſit her native country. You and your Lady, and 
perhaps your Siſters and their Lords, will return with 
7s, Thus ſhall we be as one family. If I am not 
to be obliged in another wiſh, I muſt in zhis : And 


this muſt be in your power. And will you not make 


me eaſy ? 

Admirable Clementina ! Who can be ſo great as 
you? Such tenderneſs as I read in your eyes, ſuch 
magnanimity, never before met in woman ! You can 
do every-thing that is noble But that very greatneſs 
of foul attaches me to you; and makes it, at leaſt while 
I am an admiring witneſs of your excellence— 
Hluſh, Chevalier! Not a word more on this ſub- 
ject. It affects me more than I wiſh it did. I am 
afraid J am chargeable with affectation But you muſt, 
however, marry. I ſhall not be eaſy, while you are 
unmarried— When I know it is not poſſible to be— 
But no more of this ſubject now Ho long is it, that 
we are to have you among us? 

It J have no hopes, madam— 

Dear Chevalier, ſpeak not in this ſtrain— She turn- 
ed her face from me. The 
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The ſooner, the better But your pleaſure, ma- 
dam— 

I thank you, Sir—But did I not tell you, that! 
have pride, Chevalier *——Ah, Sir, you have long ago 
found it out! Pride will do greater things for women, 
than Reaſon can Let us walk to that ſeat, and I will 
tell you more of my pride. 

She ſat down; and making me fi by her—T will 
talk to theſe myrtles, fancifully ſaid ſhe, turning her 
head from me. Shall the Chae Grandiſon be 
< acquainted with the weakneſs of thy heart, Clemen- 
ce tina ?—-Shall he, in compaſſion to thy weakneſs, 
c leave his native country, and come over to thee ?— 


© Shall the ſucceſs that has attended his generous ef- 


c fort, ſhew his power to the confirmation of hy 
< weakneſs? —Shalt thou, enabled by the divine good- 
<< neſs to take a reſolution becoming thy character, 


« be doubtful whether thou canſt adhere to it; and 


give hiu: :com to hing thee doubttul ?—Shall he, 
c in conſequence of this doubtfulneſs, make officicus 
<< abſences, to try thy ſtrength of mind And ſhalt 


„ thou fail in the trial his <ompaſſionate generoſity 


< puts thee to?” No, Clementina ! 
Then turning to me, with a downcaft eye I thank 
you, Sir, for all the inſtances of generous compaſiion 
you have ſhewn me. My unhappy diſorder had in- 
titled me, in ſome meaſure, to it. It was the hand of 
God. Perhaps a puniſhment for my pride; and I ſub- 
mittoit. Nor am Jaſhamed toacknowlege the kind- 
neſs of your compaſſion to me. I will retain a grate- 
ful ſenſe of it, to the laſt hour of my lite. I with to 
be remembred by you with tendernels to the laſt hour 
of yours. I may not live long: I will therefore yield 
to your requeſt, ſo earneſtly made, and to the wiſhes 
of my deareſt friends, in ſuſpending, at leaſt, my own. 


I will hope to ſee you (in the happy ſtate I have hint- 
ed at) in England, and afterwards in Italy. I will 


ſuppoſe you of wy family. I will ſuppoſe myſelf of 
0 yours, 


—_— ——— = — 23 
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yours. On theſe ſuppoſitions, in theſe hopes, I can 
part with you; as, if 1 live, it will be a temporary 
parting only ; an ablence of a tew months. And have 
I not behaved well for the whole laſt month, and ſe- 
veral days over; tho' I reckoned to myſelf the time as 
it paſſed, more than once every day, as ſo much 
elapſed, and nearer to the time of your return? — 1 
own it (bluſhing) — And now, Sir, I return to you 
the option you offered me. Be the day, the ſolemn 
day, at your nomination—Your Szſter Clementina will 


ſurrender you up to her Siſters and yours —O Sir! liit- 


ing up her eyes to me, and beholding an emotion in 
me which I tried to conceal, but could not, how 
good, how compaſlionate, how aftectionate, you are ! 


But name to me xo your day! This ſeat, when 


you are far, far diſtant from me, ſhall be a ſeat con- 
fecrated to the remembrance of your tenderneſs. I 
will viſit it every day ; nor ſhall the ſummer's ſun, 
nor the winter's froſt, keep me from it. 

It will be beſt, taking her hand, admirable Lady 
it will be beſt for us both, for me I am ſure it will, 
thar the ſolemn day be early. Next Monday morning 
let me ſet out — Sunday evenings — The day, on my 
part, ſhall be a day paſſed in imploring health, happi- 
neſs, and every bleſſing, on my deareſt Clementina, 


on our Jeronymo, and their whole family; and for a 


happy meeting to us all in Ingland—Suxpay EVEN. 
ING, if you pleaſe, I will—I could not ſpeak out the 
ſentence. 

She burſt into tears; reclined her face on my ſhoul- 
der her boſom heaved and fle ſobbed out- Oh, 
Chevalier! Miuſt, mit—But be it Be it ſol And 
God. Almighty ſtrengtken the minds of both! 
The Marchioneſs, who was coming towards us, ſaw 
at diſtance the emotion of her beloved daughter, and 
tearing ſhe was fainting, haſtened to her, and claſping 
her arms about her— My child, my Clementina, ſaid 
ſhe — Why theſe ſtreaming eyes ? Look upon me, 


Love. 
Vat. . SS - | Ah, 


> it id. EE — — T6 — 
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Ah, madam ! The day, the day js ſet! — Next 
Monday The Chevalier will leave Bologna! 

God forbid Chevalier, you will not ſo ſoon leave 
us? My dear, we will prevail upon the Chevalier 

I aroſe, and walked into a croſs alley from them. 
I 'was greatly affected O Dr. Bartlett! Theſe good 
women! - Why have I a heart ſo ſuſceptible ; yet 

ſuch demands upon it for fortitude ? 

The General, the Biſhop, and Father Mareſcotti, 
came to me. I briefly recounted to them the ſubſtance 
ot the converſation that had paſſed between Lady Cle- 
mentina and me. The Marquis joined his Lady and 
daughter; and Clementina, in her tender way, gave 
her father and mother an account of it alſo. 

The Marquis and his Lady, leaving her to her 
Camilla, joined us: O Chevalier! ſaid the Marquis, 
how can we think of parting with you? — And to 
toon ?—You will not fo ſuddenly leave us? 

Not it Lady Clementina commands the contrary. 
It the do not, the ſooner, the better it will be for me. 
J cannot bear her generous excellence. She is the 
moſt exalted of women. — See! the dear Lady be- 
fore us, leaning on her Camilla, as if ſhe wanted 
{upport ! 

My Sifter and you, Chevalier, ſaid the Genera}, 
will no doubt correſpond. We ſhall none of us deny | 
her that liberty. As ſhe has already expreſſed to you 
her wiſhes that you would marry ; may we not hope, 
that you will try your influence over her, upon the 
lame ſubject, in your future Letters? The marriage 
of either will aniwer the end ſhe propoſes to herſelf, | 
by urging yours. 

Good Heaven ! thou ght I Do they believe me ab- 


folutely diveſted of human paſſions? I have been at 


continual war, as you know, Dr. Bartlett, with the 
moſt ungovernable of mine; but without wiſhing to 
overcome the tender ſuſceptibilities, which, properly 
directed, are the glory of the human nature. 


This 
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This is too much to be aſked, ſaid the young Mar- 
chioneſs. How can this be expected ? 

You know not, madam, faid the Biſhop, ſecond- 

ing his brother's wiſhes, what the Chevalier Grandi- 
ſon can do, to make a whole family happy, though 


r- himſelf. 


Lady Clementina, ſaid the equally unfeeling, tho? 


: good, Father Mareſcotti, thinks ſhe is under the di- 
vine direction, in the reſolution ſhe has taken. This 
world, and all its glorics, are but of ſecond conſidera- 


tion with her. Were it to coſt her her lite, I am con- 
fident, ſhe would not alter it. As therefore the Che- 
valier can have no hopes 1 

I cannot aſk this, ſaid the Marquis. You ſee how 
hard a taſk (referring to me)—O that the great obſta- 
cle could be removed! My dear Grandiſon, taking my 
hand, cannot, cannot — But I dare not aſk — If it 


could, my own ſons would not be more dear to me, 
than you. 


My Lord, you honour me. You engage my ut- 
moſt gratitude. Ir is with difficulty that I am able to 
adhere to my engagement, not to preſs her -to be 
mine, when I have the honour to be with her. I 
have wiſhed her to reſign her will to that of her fa- 


ther and mother, as you have ſeen, knowing the con- 


lequence. I am perſuaded, that if either were to mar- 
ry, the other would be more ealy in mind; and I 
had much rather follow her example, than {et her 


' one— You will {ce what my return to my native 
country will do for us hi. But ſhe muſt not be 


precipitated. If ſhe is, her wiſhes to take the veil 


may be reſumed. Punctilio will join with her piety 3 


and, if not complied with, ihe. may then again be 


unhap) 
They agreed to follow my advice; to have pa- 


n ; and leave the iſſue to time. 


I left them, and went to Jeronymo. I communi- 


cated to him what had paſſed, and the early day I 
B b 2 had 
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had named for ſetting out on my return to England. 
This I did, with as much tenderneſs as poſſible. Yet 
his concern was ſo great upon it, that it added much 
to mine; and 1 was forced, with ſome precipitation, 
to quit his chamber, and the houſe; and to retire to 
my lodgings, in order to compoſe myſelf. 

And thus, my dear Dr. Bartlett, is the day of my 
ſetting out fixed. I hope I ſhall not be induced to 
alter it. Mrs. Beaumont, I know, will excuſe me 
going back to Florence. Olivia muſt. I hope the - 
will. I ſhail write to both. | 

I ſhall take my route thro* Modena, Parma, Pla- 
centia. Lady Sforza has deſired an interview with 
me. I hope ſhe will meet me at Pavia, or Turin. If 
not, I will attend her at Milan. I promiſed to pay 
her a viſit before I quitted Italy: But as her requeſt to 
ſee me was made while it was thought there might 
have been, a relation between us, I ſuppoſe the inter- 
view now can mean nothing but civility. I hope, it 
I ſee her, her cruel daughter will not be preſent. 


LETTERL nos 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. In Continuation.” 


Aug. 21. 
Sept. 1. 


E RE I am, my dear Dr. Bartlett. Juſt arrived. 

The Count of Belvedere allows me to be alone. 

I am not fit for company. 7 | 
The whole family, Jeronymo and Clementina ex- 

cepted, dined with me on Saturday. Clementina was 

not. well enough to leave her chamber. She would 


Aa A M ght, 1 


endeavour, ſhe ſaid, on Sunday night, when I was to 


take my leave of them all, to behave with as much 
preſence of mind as ſhe did on a former occaſion. All 
the intervenient time, ſhe ſaid, was neceſſary to for- 
taty her heart. But, alas! che circumſtances between 

| | us, 
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us, then and now, were not the ſame. We had, for 
ſome time paſt, been allowedly too dear to each 
other to appear, either of us, ſo politely diſtant, as 
we did then. e 
She never once aſked me to ſuſpend the day of my 
departure. Every one elle repeatedly did. We Both 
thought it beſt, as the ſeparation was neceſſary, that 
it ſhould act be ſuſpended. 55 ; 
I had many things to do; many Letters to write; 
much to ſay to Mr. Lowther, and he to me. I de- 
clined therefore their invitation to attend them home 
in the evening, as well as to dine with them next day. 
The ſolemn viſit was to be made yeſterday in the 
evening; and every viſit near the time, would have 
been as ſo many farewels. My own heart, at leaſt, 
told me ſo, and forbad me more than one parting 
ſcene. The time /o near, they themſelves wiſhed it 
paſs'd. „ . | | 
The Count had come from Urbino on purpoſe, 
with the two young Lords, to take leave of me: 
What bleſſings did that nobleman, and the Marquis 
and Marchioneſs .invoke upon me! The General had 
more than once. tears in his eyes : He beſought me to 
forgive him for every-thing, in his behavieur, that 
had been diſagreeable to me. His Lady permitted me 
to take leave of her in the moſt affectionate manner z 
and ſaid, that ſhe hoped to prevail on her Lord to 
viſit me himſelf, and to allow her to bear him com- 
pany, in my own country. The Biſhop ſupplicated 
Heaven to reward me, for what he called my good- 
neſs to their family. Father Mareſcotti joined in his 
ſupplications with a bent knee. The Marquis and 
Marchioneſs both wept; and called me by very en- 
dearing names, vowing everlaſting love and gratitude 
to me. Jeronymo |! my dear Jeronymo ! one of the 
moſt amiable of men ! how precious to my foul will 
ever be the remembrance of his friendly Love! His 
only conſolation was, and it is nine, that, in a few 
Bb 3 | months, 
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months, we ſhall meet in England. They wanted to 
load me with preſents, They pained me with their 
importunities, that IWould accept of ſome very valu- 
able ones, They ſaw my pain; and, in pity to me, 
deelined their generous ſolicitations. 

Clementina was not preſent at this, parting ſcene, 
She had ſhut herſelf up for the greateſt part of the 
day. Her mother, and her ſiſter-in-law, had been her 
only viſiters: And ſhe having declared that ſhe was 
afraid of ſeeing me, it was propoſed to me, whether 
it were not beſt for me to depart, without ſeeing her. 
J can well ſpare to myſelf, ſaid I, the emotions which, 
already ſo great, will, on taking leave of her, be too 
powerful for my heart, if you think, that, when Iam 
gone, ſhe will not wiſh (as once ſhe was ſo earneſt, 
even to diſcompoſure, for a farewel viſit) that ſhe had 
allowed herſelf to ſee me. 

They all were then of opinion, that ſhe ſhould be 
prevailed upon. Camilla at that inſtant came down 
with her Lady's deſire that I would attend her. In 
What way, Camilla, is my Clementina ? aſked the 
Marchioneſs; every-one attending the anſwer. In 
great grief, madam : Almoſt in agonies. She was 
ſending me down with her warmeſt wiſhes to the Che- 
valier, and with her excuſes ; but called me back, ſay- 
ing, ſhe would ſubdue herſelf : She would ſee him: 
And bid me haſten for fear he ſhould be gone. E 

The two Marchionefſes went up directly. I was 
in tremors, Surely, thought I, 1 am the weakeſt of 
men — The Biſhop and General took notice of my 
emotion, and pitied me. They all joined in the with 
ſo often repeated, that I could yet be theirs. 

I followed Camilla. Lady Clementina, when I en- 
tered, ſat between the mother and ſiſter; an arm 
round each of their necks : Her face was reclined, as 
if the were ready to faint, on the boſom of her mo- 
ther, who held her ſalts to her. I was half-way in 


the room, before either mother or daughter ſaw me. 
| The 
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The Chevalier Grandiſon, my beſt Siſter! ſaid the 
young Marchioneſs: Look up, my Love. 

She raiſed her head. Then ſtood up, courteſied; 
| and, guſhing into tears, turned her face from me. 

I approached her: Her mother gave me the hand 
of her Clementina —Comtort her, comfort my Cle- 
mentina, good Chevalier—You only can—Sit down, 
my Love. Take my ſeat, Sir. 

The young Lady trembled. She ſat down. Her 
mother ſeated herſelf; tears in her eyes. I ſat down 
by Clementina. The dear Lady ſobbed; and the 

more, as ſhe endeavoured to ſuppreſs her emotion. 

I addreſſed myſelf to her Siſter- in- law, who had 
kept her ſeat - Your Ladyſhip, ſaid I, gives me a very 
high pleaſure, in the hope of ſeeing you, and your 
Lord, a few months hence, in company with my Je- 
ronymo. What a bleſſing is it to us all, that that dear 
friend is ſo well recovered ? I have no doubt but 
change of climate, and our ſalutary ſprings, will do 
wonders for him. Let us, by our patience and re/igna- 
tion, intitle ourſelves to greater bleſſings ; the conſe- 
quence, as I hope, of thoſe we have already received. 
|  Pleafe God, I will ſee you in England, Chevalier, 
ſaid the young Marchionels, it my Lord is in the leaſt 
favourable to my wiſhes: And I hope my beloved 
fiſter may be of the party. You, madam, and the 
Marquis, I hope—looking at her mother-in-law. 

I hope you will not go without ac, my dear, re- 
plied the Marchioneſs. If our Clementina ſhall be 
well, we will not leave her behind us. 

An, madam !—Ah, Sir !— ſaid Clementina, how 
you flatter me | But this, this night, if the Chevalier 
goes early in the morning, is che laſt time I ſhall 
ever ſee him. 

| God forbid ! replied II hope that we may, many, 
many years, rejoice in each other's friendſhip. Let us 
look forward with what pleaſure we may. My heart, 


madam, wants your comfortings, I have a greater 
b 4 pohpinion 
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opinion of your magnanimity, than I have reaſon to 
have of my own. 1 depart not, but in conſequence 
of your will—Enable me, by your example, to ſuſtain 
that conſequence. In every-thing you mult be an 
example to me. I could not have done, as you have 
done: Bid me ſupport my ſpirits in the hope of ſee- 
ing you again, and ſeeing you happy. Tell me, that 


your endeavours ſhall not be wanting to be ſo: And 


J ſhall then be ſo too: Dear Lady Clementina, my 
happineſs is bound up with yours. 


Ah, Sir, I am not greater than you: And I am leſs 


than myſelf. I was afraid when I came to the trial— 
But is your happineſs bound up with mine? O that I 


may be happy for your fake ! I will endeavour to make 


myſelf ſo. You have given me a motive. Beſt of 
men! How much am I obliged to you ! Will you 
cheriſh the remembrance of me ? Will you forgive 


all my foibles ?—The trouble I have given you 7 £2 


know you depart in conſequence of my—Perverſencſs 


—perhaps you think it, tho' you will not call it lo— _ 
Wat ſhall I do, if you think me either perverſe or 


ungratetul ? 

1 4 not, I cannot, think you cither. May I be aſ- 
fured of your correſpondence, madam *! ? Your Lady- 
ſhip, turning to her mother, will give it ws coun- 
tenance— _ 

By all means, anſwered the Marchioneſs. We 


| ſhall 2! correſpond with you. We ſhall pray for you, 


and bleſs you, every day that we live. You will be 


to me, as you have always been, a fourth fon—My 


deareſt Clementina, ſay, if your mind is changed, if 
it be /ikely to change, if you think that you ſhall not 
be happy, if the Chevalier— | 
O madam, permit me to withdraw for one mo- 
ment. 
She hurried to her cloſet, She ſnut the door, and 
poured out her ſoul in Prayer; and ſoon returning 
It mt bs ſo - with an air of aſſumed greatneſs. Let 


thy 
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thy ſteadineſs, O Grandiſen, excuſe and keep mine in 
countenance — Bear witneſs, my ſiſter ; forgive me, 
my mamma : But never did one mortal love another, 
as I do the man before us. But you both, and you, 
my dear Chevalier, know the competition ; and ſhall 
not the Unszzxn (caſting up her eyes ſurcharged with 
tears) be greater with me than the een? Be you my 
brother, my friend, and the lover of my ſoul : This 
perſon is unworthy of you. The mind that animates 
it, is broken, difturbed—Pray for me, as I will for 
YOU — | | | | 
Then dropping down on one knee, God preſerve 
and convert thee, beſt of Proteſtants, and worthieſt 
of men! Guide thy footſteps, and bleſs thee in thy 
future and better lot ! But if the woman, whom thou 
| ſhalt diſtinguiſh by thy choice, loves thee not, per- 
ſon and mind, as well as ſhe betore thee, ſhe deſerves 
thee not. - e | | 
I would have raiſed her; but ſhe would not be 
raiſed — ſeeming full of ſome other great ſentiments. 
I kneeled to her, claſping my arms about her: May 
you, madam, be ever, ever happy II reſign to your 
will And equally admire and reverence you for it, 
though a ſufferer by it. Laſting, as fervent, be our 
friendſhip And may we know each other hereafter, 
in a place where all is harmony and love ; where no 
difference in opinion can ſunder, as now, perſons 
otherwiſe formed to promote each other's happineſs ! 
Iraiſed her, and aroſe; and kiſſing firſt one hand, 
then the other, and bowing to the two Marchioneſſes, 
was haſtening from her. 
She clapt her hands together He is gone 0 
ſtay, ſtay, Chevalier And ww! you go ?— 
I was in too much emotion to wilh to be ſeen — 
She haſtened after me to the ſtairs —O ſtay, ſtay! I 
have not faid half I had to ſay— | 
I returned, and, taking her hand, bowed upon it,. 


to conceal my ſenſibility — What further commands, 
= | with 
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with a faltering voice, has Lady Clementina for . 
Grandiſon? 

I don't know — But will you, muſt you, coil, you 
80? 


The two Marchioneſſes ſtood together, rapt in ſilent 
attention, leaning on each other. 

Clementina ſighed, ſobbed, wept; then turning 
from me, then towards me; but not withdrawing her 


hand; I thought, ſaid ſhe, I had a thouſand thi ings 


to ſay—But I have loft them all !—Go thou in Peace; - 


and be happy ! And God Almighty make me fo! — 


Adieu, deareſt of men! 


She condeſcendingly inclined her cheek to me: 1 


ſaluted her; but could not utter to her what or: was 
upon my lips to ſpeak. 

She withdrew her hand. She ſeemed to want fup- 
port. Her mother and ſiſter haſtened to her. I ſtopt 
at the door. Her eyes purſued my motions. By her 
uplifted hands ſhe ſeemed praying for me. I was ap- 
prehenſive of her fainting. I haſtened towards her; 


but reſtraining myſelf, juſt as I had reached her, again 
hurried to the door : And on my knees, with claſped 


hands, audibly there beſought God to ſuſtain, ſupport, 
preſerve the noble Clementina : And ſeeing her ſeated 
in the arms of both Ladies, I withdrew to > Mr. Low- 
ther's apartment; and ſhut myſelf in for a few mo- 
ments. When a little recovered, I could not but ſtep 
in to my Jeronymo. He was alone; drying his eyes 
as he fat : But lecing me enter, be burſt out into 
freſh tears. 


Once more, my Jeronymo — I would have comforted 


him; but wanted comfort myſelf. 
O my Grandiſon ! embracing me, as I did him 
CLEMENTINA! The angel CLEMENTINA! Ab, my 
Ferenymo {—Grief again denied me further ſpeech for a 


moment. I ſaw that my emotion increaſed his Love, 
love, ſaid I, 7 4 * would have added CLE MEN 


TINA 5 


ka 


Ig; I ſtay ; ; I have no will but yours, madam. 
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TINA 3 but my trembling lips refuſed diſtinct utter- 
ance to the word.—I tore myſelf from his embrace, 
and with precipitation left the tendereſt of friends. 
About eleven, according to the Engliſh numbering 
of the hours, I ſent to know how the whole family 
did. Father Mareſcotti returned with my ſervant. 
He told me, that the Lady fainted away after I was 
gone: But went to reſt as ſoon as recovered. They 
all were in grief, he ſaid. He was charged with the 
beſt wiſhes, and with the bleſſings, of every one; with 
thoſe of the two Marchioneſſes in particular. Signor 
Jeronymo was ſo ill, that one of his Italian ſurgeons 
. propoſed to fit up with him all night; for Mr. Low- 
ther had deſired to accompany me as far as Modena: 
And him I charged with my compliments to each per- 
ſon of the family; and with my remembrances to 
ſervants who well deſerved kindneſs from me; and 
who, Father Mareſcotti told me, were all in tears on 
my departure. I prevailed on the Father himſelf to 
make my acknowlegements to the good Camilla. He 
offered, and I thankfully accepted of, his prayers for 
my health and happineſs, which he put up in the moſt 
fervent manner, on his knees; and then embracing 
me, with a tenderneſs truly paternal, we parted, bleſſ- 
ing each other. 

This morning early, I ſet out from Bologna. The 
Count of Belvedere rejoiced to ſee me; and called me 
kind, for being his gueſt, though but for one night ; 3 
for I ſhall purſue my journey in the morning. He 
aſſures me, that he will make me a viſit in England. 
You will hardly, till I arrive at Paris, have another 

Letter, my dear Dr. Bartlett, from 


Your ever-affefiicnate 
CHARLES GRANDISON, 
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LETTER LX. 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. bir TT. 


i tee. 23: 


I Set out ** Parma early on Tueſday morning, as 
L intended. The Count of Belvedere was ſo. ob- 
liging, as to accompany me to Pavia, where we parted 
with mutual civilities. | 
I paid my reſpects to Lady Sforza at Milan, as I 
had promiſed. She received me with great politeneſs, 
Our converſation chiefly turned on the differences be- 
_ tween the other branches of her family, on one part; 
and herſelf, and Lady Laurana, on the other. She 
_ owned, that when ſhe ſent to deſire a viſit from me, 
The had ſuppoſed, that the alliance between them and 
me was a thing concluded upon; and that ſhe intend- 


ed, by my mediation, to reconcile herſelf to the fa- 


mily, it they would meet her halt-way, 


She was ſo indiſcreet, as to lay general blame on 
her noble niece, as a perſon given up to a zeal that 
wanted government: She threw out hints, injurious 


to the ſincerity of the three brothers, -as well as to that 
of the father and mother, with regard to me: All 
which I diſcountenanced. 
I have hardly ever converſed with a woman fo art- 
ful as Lady Sforza. I wonder not, that ſhe had the 
2ddreſs to fire the Count of Belvedere with impa- 
tience, and to ſet him on ſeeking to provoke me to 
an act of raſhneſs, which, after what had happened 
between me and the young Count Altieri, ſome years 


ago, at Verona, might have been fatal to one, if not 


to both; and, by that means, rid Italy, if not the 
world, of me, and, at the ſame time, revenged her- 


ſelf on the Count, for rejecting her daughter (Who, 


as I hæve old you before, has a paſſion for him) in a 


manner 
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manner that ſhe called too contemptuous to be paſſed 
over. | | 
She told me, that ſhe doubted not zow, that I had 
been circumvented, by (what even ſhe, an Italian, 
called) 1talian fineſſe, but her niece would be pre- 
vailed upon to marry the Count; and bid me re- 
member her words. Ah, my poor Laurana! addcd 


ſhe—But I will renounce her, if ſhe can be fo mean, 


as to retain Love for a man who deſpiſes her. 
A convent, ſhe ſaid, after ſuch a malady as Cle- 


mentina had been afflicted with, would be the fitteſt 


place for her. She aſcribed ro hers and Laurana's 
treatment of her (with great vehemence, on my diſ- 


allowing her aſſertion) the foundation of her cure. 


She withed that, were Clementina to marry, it might 
have been me, preferably to any other man; ſince 
the Love ſhe bore me, was moſt likely to complete 
her recovery ; which was not to be expected, were 
ſhe to marry a man to whom ſhe was indifferent 
But, added ſhe, they muſt take their own way. 
Lady Laurana was on a viſit at the Borromean pa- 
lace : Her mother fent for her, unknown to me. I 


could very well have excuſed the compliment. I was 
civil, however: I could be no more than civil: And, 


after a ſtay of two hours, purſued my route. 

Nothing remarkable happened in my journey. I 
wrote to Jeronymo, and his beloved Siſter, from 
Lyons. — 

At the poſt-houſe there, I found a ſervant of Lady 
Olivia, with a Letter. He was ordered to overtake, 
and give it into my own hands, were he to travel with 
it to Paris, or even to England. Lady Olivia will be 
obeyed. The man miſſed me, by my going to viſit 


Lady Sforza at Milan. I incloſe the Letter; as alſo 


a copy of mine, to which it is an anſwer. When 
you read them, you will be of opinion, that they ought 


not to paſs your own hands. Perhaps you will chooſe 
to read them in this place. 
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LETTER IX. 


Sir CyarLeEs GranpDiSON, To Lady OL1via, 


Bologna, Saturday, Aug. 19-30, 


N ow, at laſt, is the day approaching, that the 
writer of this will be allowed to conſider him- 
{elf wholly as an Engliſh man. He is preparing 


to take, perhaps, an everlaſting leave of Italy. But 


could he do this, and not firſt bid adieu to two Ladies 
at Florence, whoſe welfare will be ever dear to him— 
Lady Olivia, and Mrs. Beaumont? It * be to 
both by Letter. 


I told you, madam, when I laſt attended you, that 


poſſibly I ſhould never ſee you more. If I told you 
ſo in anger, pardon me. Now, in a farewel Letter, 
I would not upbraid you. I will be all in fault, if 
you pleaſe. I never incurred the diſpleaſure of Olivia, 
but I was more concerned for her, than for what I 
ſuffered from it; and yet her diſpleaſure was not a 
matter of indifference ro me. 

1 wiſh not, madam, for my own b, with 


more ſincerity than I do for yours. Would to Hea- 


ven it were in my power to promote it! J will flatter 


myſelf, that my true regard for your honour, daughter 


as you are of a houſe next to princely, and of for- 
tune more than princely, will give me an influence, 


which will awaken you to your glory. Allow, madam, 


the friendly, the brotherly expoſtulation — Let me 
think, let me ſpeak, of Olivia, in abſence, as a fond 
brother would of a ſiſter moſt dear to him. I ill ſo 
ſpeak, ſo think of you, madam, when far diſtant from 
you. When I remember my Italian friends, it will 


always be with tender bleſſings, and the moſt affecti- 


onate gratitude. Allow me, Olivia, to number you 
with the deareſt of thoſe friends, Your honour, your 
welfare, preſent and future, is, and e ever will be, the 
ſe of my vows. 
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God and nature have done their parts by you: Let 
not your own be wanting. To what purpoſe live we, 
if not to grow wiſer, and to ſubdue our paſſions ? 

Dear Lady! IIluſtrious woman! How often have you 

been ſubdued by the violence of yours; and to what 
ſubmiſſions has your generous repentance ſubjected 
| you, even to your inferiors ! Let me not be thought a 
boaſter—But I will preſume to ſay, that I am the ra- 
ther intitled to adviſe, as I have made it my endeavour 
(and, I bleſs God, have not been always unſucceſsful) # 
| to curb my paſſions. They are naturally violent. 7 
| What do I owe to the advice of an excellent man, 
| whom I early ſet up as my monftor * Let me, in this 
I Letter, be yours. | 1 : | 
| Jour ſituation in life, your high birth, your illuſtri- 
ous line of anceſtors, are ſo many calls upon you, in 
whom the riches and the conſequence of ſo many no- 
ble progenitors centre, to act worthy of their names, | 
| of their dignities, of your own; and of the dignity of [ 
| your Sex. The world looks up to you (your educa- | 
tion, too, ſo greatly beyond that of moſt Italian La- | 

| 

| 


dies) with the expectation of an example—Yet, have 
not evil reports already gone out upon your laſt ex- 
curſion? The world will not ſee with our eyes, nor | 
judge as we would have it, and as we ſometimes know 4 
it ought to judge. My viſit to Italy, when you were = 
abſent from it, and in England, was of ſervice to your | 
fame. The malignant world, at preſent, holds itſelf 0 
ſuſpended in its cenſures; and expects, from your fu- | 
ture conduct, either a confutation or a confirmation | 
of them. It is, therefore, {till in your power (rejoice, | 
madam, that it 1s!) for ever to eſtabliſh, or for ever to | 


w 6 9 — 9 1 


depreciate, your character, in the judgment both of 
friends and enemies. | oz | 
| How often have I ſeenpaſſion, and even rage, deform 
features that are really lovely! Shall it be ſaid, that 
your great fortune, your abundance, has been a ſnare 
to you? That you would have been a happier, nay 

2 | 4 
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a better woman, had not God ſo bountifully bleſſcd 

ou? | | 
f Can your natural generoſity of temper allow you to 
bear ſuch an imputation, as that the want of power 
only can keep you within the limits (Pardon, Olivia, 
the lover of your fame!) which the gentleneſs of your 
Sex, which true honour, preſcribe ? | 

You are a young Lady. Three fourths of your na- 
tural life (Heaven permitting) are yet to come. You 
have noble qualities, ſhining accompliſhments. You 
will probably, in a very tew years, perhaps in a few 
months, be able to eſtabliſh yourſelf with the world. 
So far only as you have gone, the inconſideration of 
youth will be allowed an excuſe for your conduct. 
Bleſt with means, as you are, you fti// have it in 

your power, let me repeat, to be an honour to your 
Sex, to your Country, to your ſplendid Houſe, and to 
the Age to which you are given. 

The monitor I mentioned (You know him by per- 
ſon, by manners) from my earlier youth, born as he 
knew me to be, the heir of a conſiderable fortune, 
ſuggeſted to me an addreſs to Heaven, which my 
heart has had no repugnance to make a daily one; 
« That the Almighty will, in mercy, with-hold from 
« me wealth and affluence, and make my proud heart 
e a dependent one, even for my daily bread, were 
ce riches to be a ſnare to me; and, if I found not my 
& inclinations to do good, as occaſions offered, en- 
large with my power.” —O that you, Olivia, were 
poor and low, if the being ſo, and nothing elſe, would 
make you &noo yourſelf, and act accordingly !- And 
that it were given to me, by acts of fraternal love, to 
reſtore you, as you could bear it, to an independence, 
large as your own wiſhes ! | | 

What an uncontroulable Man would Lady Olivia 
have made, had ſhe been a man, with but the ſame 

aſſions, that now dirainiſh the grandeur of her ſoul, 
and fo large a power to gratity them — What a o- 
 wereign! 
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vereign Look into the characters of abſolute princes, 
and fee whaſe, of all thoſe who have ſullicd royalty, 
by the violence of their wills, you would have wiſhed 
to copy, or to have been compared with. 

How has the unhappy Olivia, though but a ſubject, 
dared How often has that tender boſom, whoſe 
glory it would have been to melt at another's woe, and 
to rejoice in acts of kindneſs and benevolence to her 
fellow- creatures, been armed by herſelf (not the mi- 
ſtreſs, but the ſlave, of her paſſions) not with defen- 
ſive, but offenſive, ſteel (a)! Hitherto Providence has 
averted any remedileſs miſchief; but Providence will 
not be tempted. 

Believe me, ill believe me, madam, I mean not 
to upbraid you. My dear Olivia, I will call you, 
how often has my heart bled for you! How paternally, 
tho* but of years to be your Selber, have I lamented 
for you in ſecret! I will own to you, that, but for 
the with-holding prudence, and with- holding honour, 
that I owed to both our char acters, becauſe ot a ſitua- 
tion which would not atlow me to expreſs my tender- 
neſs for you, I had folded you, in your contrite mo- 


ments, to my boſom; and, on my knees, beſought 


ou to act up to your own knowleg ge, and to render 


yourſeit worthy of your illuſtrious anceſtry. And 


what but your %% could have been, what but that 
is now, my motive? 

With what joy do I reſſect, that I took rot ( (God 
be praiſed for his reftraining goodnels!} advantage of 
the favour I ſtood in, with a molt lovely, and princely- 
ſpirited woman; an advantage that would have given 


me caulc to charge myſelf with baſeneſs to her, in the 


hour wherein I ould have wanted moſt conſolation! 

With what apprehenon (dreading for myſelf, becauie 

of the great, the fometimes a moſt irre FF table, tempta- 

tion) have Il looked 1 LY fe: a1 _ 0 be in 111 1 ſay? S the 

fole guardian of Olivia's honour! More than once, molt 
(4) Alluding to the e ihe ds in her bolom. 
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generous and confiding of women, have I, from your 
unmerited favour for me, beſought you to ſpare me 
my pride; and as often to permit me to ſpare you 
yours Not the odious vice generally known by that 
name (the fault of fallen angels) but that which ma 
be called a prop, a ſupport, to an imperfect goodneſs; 
which, properly directed, may, in time, grow into 
virtue: That friendly pride, let me add, which has 
ever warmed my heart with wiſhes for your temporal 
and eternal welfare. 

I call upon you once more, my FRIEND I How 
unreproachingly may we call each other by that ſa- 
cred name! The Friend of your Fame, the Friend of 
your Soul, calls upon you once more, to rejoice with 
him, that you have 1t {till in your power to tread the 
path of honour. Again I glory, and let us both, that 
we have nothing to reproach each other with. I leave 
Italy, a country that ever will have a title to my grate- 
ful regard, without one /e//-upbraiding ſigh ; though 
not without mazy ſighs. I own it to Olivia. Juſtice 
requires it. Juſtice to a Lady Olivia loves not; but 
who deſerves, not only hers, but the love of every 
woman; for ſhe is an ornament to her Sex, and to 
human nature. Yet, be it known to Olivia, that I 
am a ſufferer by that very magnanimity, for which I 
revere her—A rejected man !—Will Olivia rejoice 
that I am ?—She will. What inequalities are there 
in the greateſt minds? But ſubdue them in yours. 
For your own take, not for mine, ſubdue them. The 
conqueſt will be more glorious to you, than the ac- 
quiſition of an empire could be. | ; 

Let me conclude, with an humble, but earneſt, 
wiſh, that you will cultivate, as once you promiſed 
me, the friendſhip of one of the beſt of women, Mrs. 
Beaumont, diſpoſed as ſhe, your neighbour, 1s to cul- 
tivate yours. I ſhall then hear often from you, by 
the pen of that excellent woman. Your compliance 
with this humble advice will give me, madam, for 

| | your 
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our own ſake, and for the pleaſure I know Mrs. 
Beaumont will have in it, the greateſt joy that is 
poſſible for you to give to a heart, that overflows 
with ſincere wiſhes for your happineſs: A heart that 


will rejoice in every opportunity that ſhall be granted 
to promote it: For I am, and ever will be, 


The Friend of your Fame, of your true Glory, 
and your devoted Servant, 
 GRANDISON, 


LETTER I 
Lady Olivia, To Sir ChaRLES GRANDISON. 


( Nun by Dr. Bartlett.) 
Florence, Aug. 22. N. S. 


1 Am to take it kindly, that you have thought fit to 


write to the unhappy Olivia before you leave Italy. 


T could not have expected even this poor favour, after 


the parting it was your pleaſure to call everlaſting. 
Cruel man !—Can 1 i call you ſo? I did, before 
I had this Letter; and was determined, that you 


ſhould have reaſon to repent your cruelty : But this 


Letter has almoſt reconciled me to you; fo far recon- 
ciled me, however, as to oblige me to lay aſide the 
intended vengeance that was rolling towards you from 


ſlighted Love. You have awakened me to my glory, 


by your diſpaſſionate, your tender reaſonings. Your 
Letter (for 1 have eraſed one officious paſſage (a) in it) is 


in my boſom all day. Ir is on my pillow at night, The 


laſt thing, and the firſt thing, do I read it. The con- 


tents make my reſt balmy, my up: riſuig ſerene, But 
it was not till I had read it the ſeventh time, and after 


J had eraſed that obnoxious paſſage, that it began to 


have that happy effect upon me. I was above advice, 
for the firſt day. I could not reliſh your reaſonings. 


Reſolutions of vengeance had poſſeſſed me wholly. 
C0 2 What 


(a) This paſſage, is that where he hints at Lady Clementina' 5 
noble rejection of him, p. 386. 1. 17. beginning © I leave Italy,“ 
to the end of the paragraph. 


— 
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What a charm could there be in a Letter, that ſhould | 
make a ſlighted woman lay aſide her meditated ven- 
geance ? A woman too, that had fallen beneath her- 
ſelf in the object of that deſpiſed Love. 

Allow me, Grandiſon, to ſay ſo. In the account 
of worldly reckoning, it was ſo. And when I thought 
J hated you, it was fo in my own account. Yet, could 
you have returned my Love, I would have gloried in 
my choice; and attributed to envy all the inſolent 
cenſures of maligners. 

But even at the ſeventh peruſal, when my indig- | 
nation began to give way, world it have given way, 
had you not, in the ſame Letter, hinted, that the 
proud Bologna had given up all thoughts of a huſband | 
in the man to whom my heart had been ſo long at- 
tached ?—Allow me to call her by the name of her 
City. I love not her, nor her family. I hate them 
by their own proud names. It is an hereditary hatred, 
augmented by rivalry, a rivalry that had like to have 
been a ſucceſsful one: And is fbe not proud, who, 
whatever be her mocive, can refuſe the man, who has 
rejected a nobler woman? Yet I think I ought to for- 
give her; for has ſhe not avenged me? If you are 
grieved, that ſhe has refuſed you, I am rejoiced. B 
the pangs ſhe has ſo often given me, if poſſible, for- 
gotten ! 

What a miſerable wretch, however, from my own. 
reflexions, did this intelligence make me] Intelligence 
that I received before your Letter bleſſed my hands. 
Let me ſo expreſs myſelf; the contents, I hope, will 
be the means of bleſſing, by puriſying, my heart ?— 

And why a miſerable wretch ? this man, of ſen- 
timents the meſt delicate, of life and manners the 
moſt unblameable; yet of air and behaviour ſo truly 
gallaut, had it not been for thy forwardneſs, Olivia; 
had it not been for propoſals, ſhame to thyſelf!] ſhame 
to thy Sex! zco plainly intimated to him; propoſals 


that owed their exiſtence to inconfiderate Love; a 
| Love 
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Love mingled, I will now confeſs, with paſlions of 
the darkeſt hue—1Itnvy, malice—and thoſe aggravated 
by deſpair—would, on this diſappointment trom the 
Bologna, have offered his hand to the Florentine !— 
But now do I own, that it cannot, that it ought not 
to be. For what, Olivia, is there in the glitter of 
thy tortune, thy greateſt dependence, to attract a man, 
whom worldly grandeur cannot influence ? Who has 
a fortune of his own ſo ample, that hundreds are the 
better tor it? A man, whoſe occonomy is regulated 
by prudence? Who cannot be in ſuch difficulties as 


would give ſome little merit to the perſon who was ſo 


happy as to extricate him from them ?—A man, in 
ſhort, who takes pleaſure in conferring obligations, 
yet never lays himſelf under the neceſſity of receiving 
returns? Prince of a man! What Prince, King, 
Emperor, is ſo truly great as his man? And is he 
not likewiſe ſurrounded by his nobles ?—What a 
number of people of high interior worth, make up the 
circle of his acquaintance !_ N 

And is there not, cannot there yet be hope; the 
proud Bologna now (as ſhe is) out of the queſtion? 
The Florentine wants not pride; but betrayed by 
the violence of her temper, ſhe has not had the cau- 
tion to confine herſelf within the bounds of female 


(Shall I ſay ?) hypocriſy. What ſhe could not hide from 
herſelf, ſhe revealed to the man ſhe loved: But ne- 


ver, however, was there any other man whom ſhe 
loved. Upon whom but one man, the haughty ob- 
ject of her paſſion, did ſhe ever condeſcend to look 
down? Who but he was ever encouraged to look 
up to her ?—And did not his gentle, his humane, his 
unreproaching heart, ſeem to pity rather than de- 
ſpiſe her, till ſhe was too far engaged? At the time 
that ſhe ff caſt her eyes upon him, his fortune was 
not high : His father, a man of expence, was living, 
and likely to live: His ſiſters, whom he Joved as him- 
ſelf, were hopeleſs of obtaining from their father for- 
CET tunes 
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tunes equal to their rank and education. Olivia knew 
all this from unerring intelligence. His friends, his 
Bartlett, his Beauchamp, and others, Were not in 
circumſtances, that ſet them above owing obligauons 
to him, lender as were his own appointments—? he 
it was that thou, Olivia, valuedſt thyſelf for being 
bleſt with means to make the power of the man thou 
lovedſt, as large as his heart. Thou wouldefſt have 
veſted it a, in him. Thou wouldeſt have conditioned 
with him, that this he ſhould do for one ſiſter ; this 
tor the other; this for one friend; this for another; 
and ſtill another, to the extent of his wiſhes : And 
with Hin, and the nn, thou wouldeſt have been 
happy. 

Surely there was ſome merit in Olivia's Love. 

But, alas! ſhe was not prudent : Her temper, ſup- 
poſed to be naturally haughty and violent, hurried her 
into meaſures too impetuous. The ſoul of the man 
the loved, too great to be attracted by riches, by 
worldly glory, and capable of being happy in a mere 
competence, was (how can I ſay it? I bluſh while I 
write it!) diſguſted by a violence that had not been 
uſed to be reſtrained by the accuſtomed reſerve. It 

vas all open day, no dark machinating night, in the 
heart of the undiſſembling Olivia. She perſecuted the 
object of her paſſion with her Love, becauſe ſhe thought 

ſhe could lay him under obligation to it. By hoping 
to prove herſelf more, ſhe made herſelf appear leſs, 
than woman, She deſpiſed that affectation, that hy- 

ocriſy, in her Sex, which unpenetrating eyes attri- 
ate to modeſty and ſhame—Shame of what! of a 
natural paſſion ? 

But you, Grandiſon, were too delicate, to be taken 
with her ſincerity. If you had penetration to diſtin- 
gulſh between reſerve and openneſs of heart, you had 
nat greatneſs of mind enough to break thro' the low | 
reſtraints of cuſtom; and to reward the latter in pre- 


ference to the former. Yer who, better than you, 
KNOWS, 
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knows, that women in Love are actuated by one view, 
and differ only in outward appearance ? Will bars, 
bolts, walls, rivers, ſeas, any more with-hold the ſu- 
CPE S bs 111 | 1 18 4 0 9 | 2 T1 oF , 1 hi h 
percilious, than the leſs reſerved ? That paſſion whic 


made the Florentine compatls carth and eus, in hopes 


of obtaining its end, made, perhaps, rhe pr ouder Bo- 
logna (and /m pride ) a more pitiable object et. 
who ever imputed immodeſty to Olivia? Who ever 
dared to harbour a thought injurious to her virtue ? 
You ouly (cuſtom her judge) have the power, but not, 
I hope, the will, to upbraid her. You can. The crea- 
ture, who, conſcious of having alarmed you by the 
violence of her temper, would have hved with you on 
terms of probation, and left it to your honour, on full 
conſideration and experience of that temper, to re- 


ward her with the celebration, or puniſh her with re- 


jection (her whole fortune devoted to you) had ſub- 


jected herſelf to your challenges. But nobody elſe 
could harbour a thought inglorious to her. N 
And mult ſhe yield to the conſciouſneſs of her own. 
unworthineſs, from a propoſal made by herſelf, which 
tyrant cuſtom only can condemn ? 
O yes, ſhe muſt. There is, among your coun- 
trywomen, one who ſeems born ſor 5%, and you for 
Ber. If foe can abate of a dignity, that a firſt and 
only Love alone can gratify, and accept of a fecond- 


placed Love, a widower-bachelor, as I may cail you, 


be, I know, muſt, will, be the happy woman. To 
Her the lighted Florentine can reſign, which, with pa- 


O 1 
tience, ſhe never could to the proud Bologna; and the 


ſooner, becauſe of the immortal hatred ſhe bears to 
that woman of Bologna. You, Grand! lon, have 
been accuſtomed to be diſtinguiſhed by women who 


in degree and fortune might claim rank with prin- 


ceſſes.” Degree and fortune captivate you not This 
humbler Ar one is more ſuitable to your own degree : 
And in the beauties of perion and mind (at lea it, in 


thoſe beauties of the latter, which you molt admire) 


e „ ſhe 
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ſhe is ſuperior either to your Bologneſe or Florentine. 
Let my pen praiſe her, tho' malice to Clementina, and 
deſpair of obtaining my own withes, mingle with 
my ink—She is mild, tho' ſparkling : She is humble, 
yet has dignity : She is reſerved, yet is frank and open- 
hearted : Nobody can impute to her either diſſimu- 
lation or licence of behaviour. We read her heart in 
her. countenance ; and have no thought of looking 
further for it: Wiſdom has its ſeat on her lips; mo- 
deſty, on her brow : Her eyes avow the ſecrets of her 
ſoul; and demonſtrate, that ſhe has no one, that ſhe 
need to be aſhamed of: She can bluſh for others; 
tor the unhappy Olivia ſhe did more than once: But 
tor herſelf ſhe nced not bluſh. I loved, yet feared 
her, the moment I {aw her. I dared not to try my- 
ſelf by her judgment. It was eaſy for me to ſee, that 
ſhe loved you; yet ſuch were your engagements, your 
fappoſed engagements, that I pitied her: And can we 
be alarmed” by, or angry at, her whom we pity ?—Un- 
worthy Granditon | Unworthy I will call you; be- 
cauſe you cannot merit the Love of ſuch a ſpotleſs 
heart. You who could leave her, and, under colour 
of honour, when there was no pre- engagement, and 
when the proud family had rejected you, preter to 
ſuch a fine young creature, a romantic Enthuſiaſt 
O may the ſweet maiden, who wants not due con- 
ſciouſneſs of interior worth, aſſert herfelf; and, by 
refuſing your ſecond-placed addreſſes, vindicate the 
dignity of beauty and innocence unequalled ! 

If you, Granditon, cannot forgive Olivia for loving 
you too well, for rendering hericlt too cheap to you; 
if you cannot repair in her own eyes, the honour of 
one, who, in that caſe, muſt be ſunk in yours beyond 
the power of reſtoration; if you cannot forgive at- 
tempts of the hand, in which the heart had no ſhare, 
but reſiſted; in a word, if you cannot forgive the 
fervor of a Love, that, at times, combating my pride, 
had nearly over turned ay reaton alſo— Then, let this 


virgin 
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virgin goodneſs be yours, and Olivia will endeavour 
to forgive you—Yet—O that yet Ah, Grandiſon !— 
But how can a woman bear that refuſal, which, how- 
ever {uperior ſhe may be in rank, 1 in fortune, gives her 
an inferiority to the man of her wiſhes, in the very 
article in which it ſhould be a woman's glory to re- 
tain dignity, even were the man ſuperior to her in 
birth, and in all other outward advantages? I diſdain 
thee, Grandiſon, in this light. 1 will tear thy proud 
image from my heart, or die. 

One requeſt only, let me make, and permit your 
pride to comply with it. Return not to me, but ac- 
cept (accept as a token of Love) the cabinets which 
perhaps will be in England before you. They will 
be thought by you of 00 great value; but they are 
not too great for the grandeur of my fortune, and the 
magnificence of my ſpirit. The medals alone, make 
a collection that would do credit to the cabinet of a 
ſovereign Prince. Theſe are in your taſte. They are 
nothing to Olivia, but for your lake. Accept of theſe 
cabinets, as ſome atonement for the trouble J have 
given you; for the attempts I have made upon your 
liberty, and more than once (but Oh! with how feeble 
a hand!) upon your lie! How caſy had it been to 
take the latter, your foul ſo fearloſs, raving menaces 
and danger, had I been reſolved to take it! How many 
miniſters of vengeance, in my country, had I been de- 
termined to execute it, would my tortune have pro- 
cured me! How ealy would it have been for me to con- 
ceal my guilt from all but myſelf, had the ſlow-work- 
ing bow], or even the tharp-pointed poniard, given 
thee e up to my great revenge !|—It is, however, ha py 
for us both, that the proud Bigot rejected you! Your 
death, and my diſtraction, had, prubab//, been the 
conſequence of her acceptance ot you Yet, how I 
rave |! — The moment 1 had cen YOU, my vengeance 
would have been arreſtad. 3s more than once it Was, 
O Grandiſon ! How dar are you (were you now, 


I 
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I will endeavour to ſay) to the ſoul of Olivia ! Dearer 
than fame, than glory, and whatever the world deems 
valuable. 

All that J aſk of you now, that the Bologna, in 
diſappointing you, has diſappointed herſelf (great . 
venge!) is within your own power to grant, without 
detriment to yourſelf, and, I hope, without regret. 
It conſiſts of two or three articles: Ihe firſt is, 0 
reſolve within yourſelf, that you will not now, owl! 
that heat of the zealot's imag ination, which nas ſeemcd 
to carry her above herſelf. ſubſide (ax I have no doubt 
but it wi//); and ſhould ſhe even follow you Wor 
native place, as a ſtil] nobler woman ignobly did; 
that you will not now receive her offered hand! — 

O Grandiſon ! —If you do- 

Next, that you will (thus fairly, tho' fool] fly, diſ- 
miſſed, and the whole family rejoicing in your diſ- 
million, well as they pretend to love you) put it out 
of your own power, ſince the Florentine can have no 
hope, to give the Bologneſe any. My ſoul thirſts to 
ſee her in a N unnery : I could myſelf aſſume the veil 
in the ſame convent, 1 hink, I could, for the pleaſure 
of exulting over her for the pangs ſhe has occaſioned 
me. But for her, Olivia would have been miſtreſs of 
her own wiſhes. 

Preach not to me, Grandiſon, againſt that ſpirit of 
revenge, which ever did, and ever mult, actuate my 
heart. Slighted Love will warrant It, or nothing can! 
Have I nor loſt the man I loved by it? Can I regain 
him, it I conquer that not ignoble vehemence of a 
great mind ?—No!—PForbear then the unavailing pre- 
cept. I am not of Bologna. I am no zealot! While 

the warm blood flows in my veins, I pretend not to be 
above human nature. When I can diveſt myſelf of 
that, then, perhaps, I may follow your advice: I may 
ſeek” to cultivate the friendſhip of Mrs. Beaumont : 
But till then, ſhe would not accept of mine. 


2 Grandiſon ! born to diſtinction ! princely in your 
muni- 


3 
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munificence! amiable in your perſon ! great in your 
mind, in your ſentiments ! you have conquered your 
ambition—You may therefore unite yourſelf to the 
politeſt country maid, and the lovelieſt, that ever 
adorned your various climate: Yet, O that in the ſame 
hour, the Bologneſe might aſſume the veil, and the 
lovely Engliſh maid refuſe your offered hand | | 

My third requeſt is (as before requeſted) that you 
will not refuſe the cabinets which will be ſoon embark- 
ed for you. Be not afraid of me, Grandiſon; I form 
no pretenſions upon you from this preſent ; valuable 
as you, perhaps, may think it. Your ſimple accept- 
ance 1s all the return I hope for. Write only theſe 
words with your own hand—* Olivia, I accept your 
c preſent, and thank you for it.” Receive it only as 
a token of my paſt Love, for a man whoſe virtues 1 
admire, and, by degrees, ſhall hope to imitate. That, 
Sir, when a certain event was moſt my wiſh, was not 
the Teaſt motive for that wiſh: But now, what will 
be the deſtiny of the bewildered creature, who is left 
at large to her own will, who can tell ? A will, that 
only one man in the world could have ſubjugated, 
His controul would have been freedom. 

I would not have you imagine, that a correſpond- 
ence, by Letter, is hoped for, as a return for the Pre- 
ſent of which TI entreat your acceptance: But when I 
can aſſure you, that your advice will probably be of 
great ſervice to me, in the conduct of my future life, 
as I have no doubt it will, from the calm effects that 
the Letter, which has now a place in my boſom, has 
already produced there, I am ready to flatter myſelt, 
that a wiſh ſo ardent, and ſo juſtifiable, will be granted 
to the repeated requeſt of 

OLIVIA. 


Con- 
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Continuation of Sir CHARLES GRANDISON's Letter, 


No. LIX. Begun p. 380. 


LIVIA, you ſee, my dear Dr. Bartlett, con- 

cludes her Letter, with a deſire of correſponding 
with me. As ſhe has put it, I cannot refuſe her re- 
queſt, How happy ſhould I think myſelf, it I could 
be a means effectually to ſerve her in the conduct of 
her future life! 

I have written to her, that I ſhall think an inter- 
courſe by Letters an honour done me, if ſhe will allow 
me to treat her With the freedom and the linglenels _ 
hcart of an affectionate brother. 

As to her particular recommendation of a third per- 
ſon, I tell her, that muſt the ſubject of the future cor- 
reſpondence to which ſhe is pleaſed to invite me. 

Olivia may be in arneſt, in her warm commenda- 
tions of a Lad, oi whole excellencics no body can 
write or peak with 1ndifference : But I have no 
doubt, that ſhe is very earneſt to know my ſenti— 
ments oa the uhect. But what muſt be the mind 
of the bachdor-widower, as ſhe calls me, if already I 
can eiter into the ſubject with exy-body, with Lady 
Olivia eſpecially ? he moiſt /ey/7b/e, I will not ſay 
ſablie creature on earth, is certainly a woman in Love. 
What can eſcape her penetration? What can bound 
her curioſity? 

I tell her, that I can neither decline nor accept of 
her preſent, till I ſce the contents of the cabinets ſhe 
is pleaſed to mention. It will give me pain, I ſay, 
to refuſe any favour from Lady Olivia, by which ſhe 
intends to ſhew her eſteem of me: But tavours of ſo 
high a price, will, and ought to, give ſcruples to one 
who would not be thought ungenerous. | 

I had always admired, I tell her, her collection of 
medals : But they are a family collection, of two or 
three generations: And I ſhould not allow myſelf to 


accept of ſuch a treaſure, unleſs I could have an op- 
portunity 
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portunity given me to ſhew, if not my merit, my gra- 
titude ; and that I ſaw no poffibility of being bleſſed 


with, in any manner that couid make the acceptance 


tolerably caly to myicit. I connot, my dear Dr. Bart- 


lett, receive Hm this munificent Lady a preſcut that 


18 of ſuch hig intrinſic worth. Had thc v:rered me 
any-thing that would have had its value from the 
giver, or 1 the receiver, lor its own fake, and not 
equally to any-body elle ; tor inſtance, had ſhe defired 
me to accept of her picture, ſince t 1: original could 
not be mine; I would unt have reh ed it, "that it had 
been incircled with jewels of price. But, circum- 
ſtanced as this unhappy Lady 219 | 44, could I have 
aſked her for a favour of that 1:1 

I think I have brown thee” one deldacy, in COn- 


ſenting to correſponqd with this La . She ſhould not 


have aſked it. I never knew a pain of 1o particular a 
nature as this Lady. (a not uagonoiowus, to” © raſh 
one) has given me. My very heat! FOCUS, Ur. Bart- 
lett, at the thought of a denial of marriage to a Wo- 
man expecting che offer, whom delicacy has not quite 
forſaken. 

But a word or two more on this | ubject of Preſents. 
When the whole family at Bologna were fo earneſtly 
folicitous to ſhew their gratitude to me b ſome per- 
manent token, I had once the thought of aſking tor 
their Clementina's picture in miniatur: But as I wag 
never to think of her as mine, and as, probably, my 
picture, if but for polite::o!s ſake, would have been 
aſked for in exchange, I was afraid of cheriſhing, by 


that means, in her mind, the tender ideas of our F paſt 


friendſhip, and thereby or making the work of her 

arents difficult. And do they not the more excuf29:y 
Sow to ſucceed in their views, as they think their ſuc- 
ceis will be a means to ſecure health of mind to their 
child? Bur if they viſit me in Ingland, Iwill then 
requeit the pictures of the whole family, f in one large 


piece, for the principal ornament ot Grandiſon- hall. 
15 By 
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By what Olivia ſays, of deſigns on my liberty, I be- 
lieve ſhe means to include the attempt made upon me 
at Florence; which I hinted at in my laſt, and ſup- 
poſed to come from that quarter. What the would 
have done with me, had the attempt ſucceeded, I can- 
not imagine. I ſhould not have wiſhed to have been 
the ſubject of ſo romantic an adventure—A. priſoner 
to a Lady in her caſtle !—She is certainly one of the 
molt enterpriſing women in Italy; and her temper is 
too well ſeconded by her power. She would not, 
however, in that caſe, have had recourſe to fatal acts 
of violence. Once, you know, ſhe had thoughts of 
exciting againſt me the Holy Tribunal: But I was 
upon ſuch a foot, as a traveller, and as an Engliſh | 
Proteſtant, tho* avowed, not behaving indiſcreetly, 
that I had Sands enow, even in the Sacred College, to 
have rendered ineffectual any ſteps of that fort. And 
after all, her machinations were but tranſitory ones, | 
and, the moment ſhe ſaw me, given over. 

My firſt enquiry, after my arrival here, was after 
my poor couſin Grandiſon. My poor coulin, indeed! 
What a ſpiritleſs figure does he make! I remember 
you once ſaid, That it was more difficult for a man to 
behave well in proſperity, than in adverſity : But the 
man who will prove the obſervation to be true, muſt 
not be one, who, by his own extravagance and vice, 
has reduced himſelf from an affluence to which he 
was born, to penury, at leaſt to a ſtate of obligation 
and dependence. Good God!] that a man ſhould be 
ſo infatuated, as to-put on the caſt of a dye, the eſtate 
of which he is in nque/tioned poſſeſfion from his an- 
ceſtors! Yet who will ſay, that he who hopes to win 
what belongs to another, does not deſe rve to loſe his 
own? 

I ſoothed my couſin in the beſt manner I could, con- 
ſiſtently with Juſtice : Yet I told him, that his repent- 
ance muſt ariſe from his zudement, as well as from his 
Al rings and that he would have leſs reaſon for re- 

„ gretting 
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retting the unhappy ſituation to which he had reduced 
himſelf, it the latter brought him to a right ſenſe of 
his errors. I was lolicitous, Dr. Bartlett, for the ſake 
of his own peace of mind, that he ſhould fall into a 
proper train of thinking : But I told him, that preach- 
ment was no more my intention, than recrimination. 

I have two hands to one tongue, my couſin, ſaid 
I; and the latter I uſe not but to tell you, that both 
the former are cordially at your ſervice. You have 
conſidered this matter well, no doubt, added J: Can 
you propoſe to me any means of retrieving your 
aftairs ? 

There is, faid he, one way. It would do every- 
thing for me: But I am afraid of mentioning it to 

ou. 

If it be a juſt way, fear not. If it be any-thing I 
can do for you, out of my own ſingle purſe, without 
aſking any ſecond or third perſon to contribute to it, 
command me—He heſitated. _ 

If it be any-thing, my couſin, ſaid I, that you think 
T ought not, in juſtice, in honour, to comply with, do 
not, tor your own ſake, mention it. Let me fee that 
your calamity has had a proper effect upon you. Let 
not the juſt man be ſunk in the man in adverſity; 
and then open your mind freely to me. 

He could not, he ſaid, truſt the mention of the 
expedient to me, till he had given it a further con- 


ſideration. 


Well, Sir, be pleaſed to 3 that J will 
never aſk you to mention it; becauſe I cannot doubt 
but you 2//, if, on conſideration, you think it a 
Proper expedient. | 

When ſome friends, who came to viſit me on my 
arrival, were gone, my coulin reſumed the former ſub- 


oct} But he offered not to mention his expedient. I 
hope it was not, that he had a view to my Emily. I 


am very jealous for my Emily. It I thought poor 
Everard had but an imagination of retrieving his affairs 


by 
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by her fortune, nothing but his preſent calamity ſnould 

hinder me from renouncing for ever my couſin. 

J enquired particularly into the ſituation he was in; 
and if there were a likelihood of doing any-thing with 
the gameſters. But he could not give me room for 
ſuch an expectation, I find he has loſt all his eſtate 
to them, Dunton-tarm excepted ; which, having been 
much out of repair, 1s now fitting up for a new te- 
nant; and will not, for three or four years to come, 
bring him in a clear fifty pounds a year. 

J have known more men than one, who could not 
live upon fifteen hundred a year, bring themſelves to 
be contented with fifty. But Mi. G. diſon is fo 
fallen in ſpirit, that he never wilt be abic to ſurvive 
' ſuch a change of fortiine, I Jo not belriend him. 
Poor man ! he is buc hu ſhadow of what he was. 
The fir/# formerly in the faſhion : In body and face 
ſo erect ; his ſteps ſo firm, gait ſo aſſured, air ſo gen- 
teel, eye 10 lively But now, in fo few months, gaunt 
Ades his half-worn tarniſh d- laced coat, big enough 
to lap over him; hollow checks, puling voice, ſigh- 
ing heart, Creeping feer — O my Dr. Bartlett, how 
much Wes! i behove men ſo little able to bear diſtreſs, 
to avoid Milling into it by their own extravagance | 
But for a man to fall into indigence thro' avarice (for 
what is a ſpirit of gaming but a ſpirit of avarice, and 
that of the worlt fort?) How can ſuch a one ſupport + 
his own reflexions? 

I had ſuppoſed, that he had no reaſon, | in this ſhat- 
tered ſtate of his affairs, to apprehend any-thing from 
the proſecution ſer on tout by the woman who claimed 
him on promiſe of marriage; but ] was miſtaken; 
ſhe has, or pretends to have, he told me, witneſſes 
of the promiſe. Poor ſhametul man ! W hat witneſſes 
needed ſhe, if he knows he made it, and received the 
profligate confideration ? 

I am not happy, my dear friend, in my mind. I 


hope to ye tolerably io, if my next Letters from Bo- 
logna 


the diſturbed heart of 
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logna are favoural e, as to the ſtate of health of the 


beloved brother ai 1 ſiſter there. 


It would have b en no diſagreeable amuſement to 
me, at this time, to have proceeded directly to Ireland; 
the rather as I hope a viſit to my eſtate there is become 
almoſt neceſſary, by the forwardneſs the works are in 
which I ſet on foot when I was on that more than 
agreeable ſpot. But the unhappy ſituation of Mr. 
Grandiſon's affairs, and my hopes of bringing thoſe 
of Lady Mansfield to an iſſue, together with the im- 
patience I have to ſee my Engliſh friends, determine 
me to the contrary. To-morrow will be the laſt day 
of my ſtay in this city; and the day after, my couſin 
and I ſhall ſer out for Calais Very quickly, there- 


rſions, will you, by 


the account of my foreign e 
ondon, help to calm 


your paternal goodneſs, it in 


fore, after the receipt of this fir which ſhuts up 


Your CHARLES GRANDISON. 


END of VOL. IV. 


